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Makes 
Baking 
Easier 


A Youthful Blessing | 
Again the day of thanks © 


is near. Once more we bow our 
heads in recognition of the many things 
for which we are thankful—the children 
—our good health and theirs. 


And what a satisfaction 


it is to serve them with whole- 
some and body-building foods made 
with pure ingredients. For thirty-eight 
Thanksgivings, housewives of America 
have been using 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


It has been the means of 


safeguarding the Nation’s bak- 
ings. Made by a time-tested formula, in 
the world’s most sanitary factories, Calu- 


| met comes to you as the purest — the |/ 


surest —the most economical of all 
leavening agents. 
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DOUBLE 
ACTING 


Calumet contains two leaven- 
ing units — one begins to work 
when the dough is mixed, the 
other waits for the heat of the 
oven, then both units work 
together, safeguarding your 
bakings from start to finish. 


cE 
BAKING POWDER 
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Sales 2i/, Times Those of hay Other Brand 
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Gus Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our nee. 
Our Folks, now numbering more than fi 
million, are all those into whose homes ri 

paper goes—father, mother, son, daughter— 
all the members of the household, ‘Eeoliees 
on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its es be 
honest and pure, and full.of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm 
those who read it; and be a source of in- 
formation, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment to all. 

The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; 
to new subscribets on trial, two years for 50 
cents, and oné year for twenty-five cents; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries, two years for $1.00. 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith oe vorka, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in a4 ape erg direction, so we 
shall not attempt just trifling disputes 
between subscribers ae honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In — to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 














How’s Our Service? 


RE you getting your Farm Journal 
regularly: and on time? If not, I 
want to know it. 

Every copy should be delivered to every 
one of Our Folks (that is, in the United 
States) not later than the tenth of the 
month, and most of them much earlier. 


a «@ 
Cheaper Feeds, Mason 
Process Alfalfa Drying, and 
Other Interesting Reading 


E didn’t see how we could print Harry 

. O’Brien’s article last month on 
low-protein feeds for dairy cows, and O. M. 
Kile’s article in this issue on dairy rations, 
without hurting the feelings of a lot of very 
good citizens in the commercial feed business. 
However, we have to consider the welfare 
of Our Folks, and we know they rely on us 
to tell about it, whenever something new 
comes up,.no matter whose business may be 
hurt a little. Next month we will print the 
second part of Kile’s article, which deals 
with the formulas you find on bags of com- 


mercial feeds. 

I don’t believe our friends in the feed busi- 
ness are going to like this one, either, but it 
means money to every owner of dairy-cows 
and other stock.. So that’s that. Be sure 
not to miss Kile’s article. 

The first commercial plant for drying 


alfalfa on the Mason system has now been 
in operation since August near Princeton, 
N. J. Next month we will print an account 
of it with some new pictures. The ground 
alfalfa-meal is marketed in New York in 
the form of high-priced certified milk. 





Sar Entered as Second-class matter in ac~ 
cordance with the Postal Laws, at the F Post- 
offices at Philadelphia, Pa.; Lima, Oh i 








Next month, too, we will resume Frederic 
William Wile’s. letters from Washington, 
which so many of Our Folks find so enter- 
taining and informing. ‘‘The Sugarland Con- 
tract,’’ Norrell Gregory’s interesting story, 
gets more interesting as it goes along. Things 
begin to move in next month’s instalment. 

Here are some titles of December articles 
that I have not room to describe. Look 
them over, please: 

‘‘Another Vicious Weed.”’ 

“The Champion with a Scythe.” 

“Grading a Community.” 

“Extra Income from Bees.”’ 

“New Chicken-Thief Tricks.’’ 

‘Household Ruts.”’ 

“Making Candied Fruits.”’ 

“Kitchen Toweling on the Table.” 

and many more. 

I hope you like Walter. Hymphrey’s cover 
picture on this issue. The magician has 
just produced the rabbit out of Tommy’s 
hat, and Tommy is amazed and maybe just 
a little seared. I would be, too, I know. 

Next month’s cover also has some rabbits 
on it, the third month in succession. The 
next thing, somebody will accuse us of being 
paid by the rabbit breeders to advertise 
their business. However, you'are going to 
like the December cover—that I know. 
Conrad J. Linke painted it for us. 
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A linder for a year’s copies of The Farm 
Journal. Ever think of it? Want a good one? 
Seventy-five cents, please. 
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A Book-Mark? Not at All 


ETWEEN pages 2 and 3 of this copy 
there’s a subscription order blank. If 
your subscription expires next month, the 
orange and black blank will tell you so as 
plainly as words can say it. The words were 
made big so they’d fairly shout the news. 
You see, I figure if your subscription 
really runs out and you know about it and 
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Good News for Five Friends 


F your subscription does not expire next 
month you'll find a yellow and_ black 
subscription order much larger than this 
picture, but just like 
it. See, it has spaces 
on it for five names 
in addition to your 
own. There is no 
question in your 
mind, I am _ sure, 
about what I'd like 
i to have in those five 
=vs—| blank spaces—sub- 
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scriptions of five of 
your neighbors and 
friends. Just that. 
And why do I 
want your name, 
too? Because the 
Circulation Depart- 
ment has a nice little 








Subscription Rates: } [=== 





habit of sending re- 
wards in money or gifts of merchandise to 
those who send us subscriptions of others 
(either new or renewal). on’t you think 
your name and address will come in very 
handy when the gift-rewards are mailed? 











| a ; Kanses City, Mo.; and Ls have an order blank handy, you'll renew 
promptly. Am I right? Thanks, y 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


“THAT THE AMERICAN FAMILY 
MAY HAVE. AT A MODERATE IN- 


VESTMENT.ACAR THAT GRATIFIES 
THEIR FINER TASTES AS WELL AS 
SATISFIES THEIR EVERY NEED” 





From Oldsmobile’ sdeclaration of 
purpose “Something is Happen- 
ing in the Automotive World.” 


Oldsmobile Six now embodies features of known value and 


improvements of demonstrated worth such as . . . Larger 
L-Head Engine . . . Crankcase Ventilation . . . Dual Air 
Cleaning . . . Oil Filter . . . Harmonic Balancer . . . Three- 
Way Pressure Lubrication . . . Two-Way Cooling . . . Full 


Automatic Spark Control. . 
from Steering Wheel . 


. Twin-Beam Headlights, Controlled 
. Thermostatic Charging Control .. . 


Tapered, Dome-Shaped Combustion Chambers . ... High 


Velocity, Hot Section Manifold . . 
. Honed Cylinders . 
. Exclusive Chromium Plating ... Duco 


Iron Pistons . 
. - Balloon Tires . 


. Special Design, Light Cast- 
. . Silent Timing Chain 


Finish . . . New beauty of line and quality in Fisher Bodies 


and many other features of known value. 


HE added features and 

improvements in this im- 
posing array, not only assure 
you thoroughly dependable 
and brilliant performance . . 
not only provide for even still 
greater operating economy 
and longer life . . not only 
typify a policy pledged to con- 





PRODUCT 


stant progress .. they verify in 
full measure the Oldsmobile 
declaration of purpose as pub- 
lished some weeks ago . . 

“...» that the American family 
may have, at a moderate in- 
vestment, a car that gratifies 
their finer tastes as well as 
satisfies their every need!” 


OLD SMOBILE SIX | 


GENERAL 


MOTOR 5 
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. TOPICS IN SEASON 


“All scattered ’round the old barn floor, 
Was shining corn like yellow ore; 

And ’round the crispy yellow shock, 
The sturdy men and maidens flock” 

















EW farm words: Berseem—a kind 

of clover that promises to be valuable 

for winter growing under irrigation. 
Hubam—an annual white sweet clover. 
Dalea—a legume that is being introduced 
by Iowa Experiment Station. Have you 
any words to add to the list? 


Fence-posts that must support a gate 
should be securely anchored. in the ground 
to prevent being pulled sidewise. Large 
stones and boulders are some- 
times used to steady the post, 
but a much more reliable way 
is this: Bolt a discarded harrow 
disk to the side of the post near 
the bottom, and drive the post 
securely into the ground with 
the harrow disk at right angles 
to the direction of the strain. 
The post can easily be driven, 
as the disk offers very little re- 
sistance. Bracing fence-posts in 
this way is much more efficient 
than using boulders. Corner 
posts can be braced in the same = 





Meat-curing recipes—write for the ones 
ou want. The recipes will be printed in 
ater issues, but if you are in a hurry, write. 


Leaky concrete cisterns, tanks, etc., can 
be made entirely new by giving them a new 
coating of Portland-cement mortar. To 
make a good job of it, thoroughly clean and 
roughen the old surface by scrubbing with 
wire brushes and chipping pieces out with 
a chisel. It is very important that the old 





“Varieties of Farm Crops for Minnesota,” 
Bulletin 226, Experiment Station, Univer- 
sity Farm, St. Paul, Minn. Tells about the 
new varieties of grain that have been developed 
by the Experiment Station for Minnesota 
conditions. Free from foregoing address. 


A pocket note-book has proven a time- 
and money-saver on my farm. I go over 
each implement or piece of machinery when 
I put it under shelter; if there’s a missing 
bolt or a lost nut, if the drag 
harrow has a tooth gone or 
a eog is broken in the cotton 
planter, I make a note of it, 
stating the size, the implement 
and the make. The first trip to 
town, instead of loafing around 
the barber shop, I visit the 
hardware store and, referring to 
my note-book, I get the parts 
necessary to make the repairs. 
Sometimes the parts have to be 
ordered from the manufacturer. 
The next rainy day, I visit my 








way by driving the post with 
the disk at a 45-degree angle to 
the wires. E.H. 


Soil acidity is a big factor 
in winter-killing of wheat. Ex- 
periments conducted by Pro- 
fessor Blair at New Jersey 
Station show that fields receiv- 


the arran 
necessary 


of the way of the machine. 





To hurry up his plowing and pull three bottoms instead of th 
two which came with his tractor outfit, F. A. Stark, Marion 
Iowa, hitched three horses on in front of his tractor and found 
ment highly satisfactory. A well-trained team is 
for this kind of a hitch, since the o 
the tractor with one hand and the horses wit 
a short time Stark’s team learned to turn corners and keep out 
The driver must be a bit careful 


rator must drive 
the other. 


. workshop and put those imple- 
ments in good working order, so 
when the rush season is on I 
won't have expensive delays. 
Time is money, you know. A. 


What’s the most grain any of 
Our Folks have ever seen 
threshed in a day—from start- 
ing time to quitting time, re- 


After 


ing enough lime to overcome  0t to overwork his horses, as the combination rig goes around ° 

red barr acidity of the soil _ the field at a rapid clip. Stark hooked the eveners to the back gn of the dock? Speak 
came through the past winter of the tractor with a log chain which passed under the machine. : ' 

with a good stand of wheat. He found he could plow from eight to ten acres a day without A corrugated roller pays, 


Plats not receiving lime were 
practically bare of wheat be- 
cause of winter-killing. Barnyard manure 
was found to a small degree to reduce the 
losses, but not enough to warrant de- 
pendence on it for this purpose. 


Store seed-corn in a dry place. If it/has 
cured thoroughly, it can be hung overhead 
in the granary. S. 


Are the saws in shape for getting up 
the winter wood? If not, be sure to have 
them set and filed, or get a set and file and 


difficulty—and do a good job of it, too. r 


surface be clean and rough in order to make 
the new coating stick. The mortar used 
consists of one part Portland cement and 
two and one-half parts c)»an sand; use five 
pounds hydrated *° . h each bag of 
cement. The mortar coat should be at 
least one inch thick. ‘When the old con- 
crete is not in very bad shape a water- 
proofing treatment, made by applying one 
of several commercial waterproofing ma- 
terials, will bring results. 





do this important job 
yourself. 
Plowing in fall and early 


winter exposes the soil 
to alternate freezing and 
thawing, thus improving 
the physical condition of 
the soil. The plowed 
ground will absorb a 
larger amount of moisture 
than the unplowed. The 
insect ts wintering in 
the soil are exposed to 





C. P.S. 


says Pete Quirin, of Franklin 
_ county, Nebr. Just before he 
sows his winter wheat, Quirin goes over the 
field crosswise to the plowing. The soil is 
firmed so that the wheat gets close to the 
soil moisture and soon germinates. At the 
same time the surface of the soil is left 
fairly loose so that evaporation is kept down. 
Alfalfa follows the wheat. The field to go 
into alfalfa is plowed in the fall. It is har- 
rowed two or three times early the following 
spring so as to get a start on the weeds, and 
then disked. Just before sowing the 
alfalfa, the corrugated 
roller is used to pack the 
soil. 


For four years Carl 
Tefft, Cass county, Nebr., 
has used a tractor. The 
total expense for repairs 
in the four years has hen 
only $75. The tractor is 
used for disking, plowing, 
drilling grain, pulling the 
binder, grinding feed, saw- 
ing wood and other farm 





the weather and soon 
perish. If the ground is 
plowed in fall or winter, 
the first favorable weather 
conditions for the spring 
seeding can be taken ad- 


The County Agent Says—By Raymond Rosson 


What do you do on rainy days? 
Always keep a list of the things that 


Don’t let January 1 slip up on you 
without taking an inventory. 


tasks. When plowing, 
this tractor pulls a three- 
bottom plow, and eleven 
acres a day can be turned 
over at an expenditure of 
two gallons of kerosene 


































































vantage of. Occasionally 
heavier soils are better off 
if not plowed before win- 
ter sets in, because there 
is some danger of this 
type of soil running to- 
gether in case there is 
very much moisture dur- 
ing the winter and early 
spring. This applies only 
ve heaviest types of 
soil. 











can be done in the shop or barn. 


How many of your tools are under 
shelter now? 


No man can live by one crop 
alone. 


Your community reflects what 
you are and what you believe. 


’Tis about stock-taking time. 


Limed land produces without a 
grouch. 


You'll never find any money in 
farming—you'll have to work for it. 


Make a map of your farm, show- 
ing fields and rotations. 


If at first you don’t succeed, lime 
and then sow clover. 











per acre and about one 
and one-fourth quarts of 
oila day. When attached 
to the grinder, about 80 
bushels of ear corn can be 
made into corn-and-cob 
meal per hour. Running 
the circular saw, this 
tractor has a record of 
sawing up 54 cords of 
wood in six hours. Who 
can beat this? H.H. B. 
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and a Winter's comfort 





















take any decoration perfectly — wallpaper, 
panels, or Textone, plastic paint. The new pat- 
ented Sheetrock joint system insures that. 


You have plenty of time left to do it—but no time at all to 
put it off—this all-important job of making your house win- 
terproof. : 


You know what ought to be done: the sitting room ceiling or 
dining room wall needs repairs; the unfinished attic is freezing 
cold in winter weather; that summer kitchen would really be an 
extra room if you had a lining on it. 





Your dealer in lumber or builders’ supplies 
has Sheetrock or can get it for you promptly. 

Made only by the United States Gypsum 
Company. Accept no substitutes—every 

board of Sheetrock is branded with the 
USG Sheetrock label. 


Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an 
effective barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. 


Easy to do—and very inexpensive—with Sheetrock, the fireproof 
wallboard. A few sheets of Sheetrock, a couple of days with hammer 
and saw, and everything’s right and shipshape for winter. 


Sheetrock is pure gypsum cast in broad, high sheets that saw and 
nail like lumber. It comes all ready to use. Just nail it to the joists 
or studding. Because it is made from gypsum rock, it will not warp, 
buckle or burn. It insulates against cold, damp and heat. 


Rigid, smooth-surfaced and tight-jointed, walls and ceilings of Sheetrock 


SHEETROCK 


The FIREPROOF WALLB OARD Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


General Offices 
205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 





(PERE RESESE LEE EEE EEE ERE EERE ESE EERE EERE EEE E PEEP EERE (OSSSSSSSSSSSSRSESSSSEKSSESERESSRSERSRESSESSEESSRSBeReeeeseeee 
ae Sottene fame National Ar- UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 

my chitectural Prize Contest have i p> tl 
cin suet th tmakieucaive Pp R Oo D U e T Ss Dept. 25, 205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


book. Send $1.00 and this cou- 
pon to Fireproofing Depart- 
ment Y, U. S. Gypsum Co., 


Send me free Booklet, “Sheetrock Walls.” 








205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Name 
Illinois. 
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Practical Not Fancy Farming 
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High Farming at 
Elmwood—rim Webb 


EAR Mr. Editor: 
I thought the episode of ‘the tools, 


and how to keep them in their proper 
pecan was all over. However, one of the 
etters you kindly forwarded to me gave a 
recipe for tool-keeping that I guess is the 
right one, after all. At the risk of stirring 
up the rumpus again, after it has pretty 
well died down, I am going to quote what 
this correspondent has to say. He is 
M. J. C., of Yazoo City, Miss. 


“T think Tim needs a friend out at Elm- , 


wood,” he writes, “and I am here to offer 
to stand by him to the finish.” That is not 
quite correct, as I am still in good standing 
at Elmwood; but I appreciate the offer. 
Nobody can have too many friends. 

“IT was a young married man once,” 
M. J. C. goes on; “probably before you were 
born; and always jealous of my fine, bright 
tools. I found an old lightweight hammer 
that had good claws, but a battered face 


and broken handle. It was an heirloom in 
‘Honey’s’ family, I put it on the stone and 
gave it a new face, made a dandy hickory 
handle for it, and dedicated it to the house. 

“T also bought a small but GOOD butcher 
saw, tack-puller and some other tools. That 
ended all my troubles about tools for house 
use. (Though others still-annoy.) And al- 
though the golden locks are silver now, the 
good wife still has that hammer. She still 
calls me ‘Dear,’ and I call her ‘Honey.’ ”’ 

I suppose that ig the real answer to the 
tool question. The lady of the house has 
need for tools, and when she wants gne she 
wants it quick. She ought to have some 
kind of a hammer, some kind of a nail- 
puller and tack-puller, some kind of a 
chopper and a saw. Knives are always at 
hand, in any well-equipped kitchen. 

My womenfolks keep the kitchen knives 
sharp with a small steel sharpener, with 
which I suppose your readers are familiar. 
It consists of two sets of small steel disks 
which are slightly meshed together. The 
faces. of the disks are square, and the corners 
sharp. The knife edge is drawn between 
the two rows, and the steel corners take 
off heavy shavings on 
each side. 





A November Twister 


If the steel in the 
knife is not too hard, 
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this device gives a 
sharp edge very quick- 
ly, and much more 
evenly than any kind 
of agrinder. It wears 
down the knives very 
fast, of course, but 
* knives are so cheap 
nowadays that I do not 
believe this matters 
much. 
My mother’s favor- 
] ite tool is a veteran 
ice-pick, that has been 
on hand for at least 15 
years. It has kept its 
point refharkably well, 
and what my mother 
can not do with that 
sha implement is 
hardly worth doing. 
I am wishing now 
, that I had not been so 
pessimistic about po- 
tato prices in the 
spring. I see that an- 
other. short crop is 
reported, prices are 
still pretty good, and 
here I am with six 
acres less potatoes 
' than I had last year. 
However, we can’t 
guess right every time, 

















and as my seed busi- 
ness will take all the 
tubers I can spare, I 











will actually come out better than I ex- 
pected to in the spring. Next month | 
want to tell you about my sweet clover— 
always provided something more impor- 
tant does not turn up. T. Webb. 


Why I Can’t Read 
By Walt Mason 














SIT me down at close of day, to read a 

book by Bertha Clay, or Laura Libbey’s 
worst; when wearied by the daily grind, 
for books. that soothe the jaded mind | 
have a mighty thirst. So when J sit me 
down to read, I sav, ““Now I’ll have peace 
indeed, and comfort six ells wide; I’ll revel 
in the printed page, absorb the thoughts of 
bard and sage, and let the glad hours slide.” 
But ere I’ve turned a dozen leaves, I’m 
thinking how the roof and eaves demand 
the tinner’s care; and how the carpenter 
must come, to fix the door that’s out of 
plumb, and mend the cellar stair. I think 
about the coming spring, when wife and 
girls will once more sing their song of 
Easter hats; I think of seeds that I must 
buy, to make the garden multiply, the 
beans and marrowfats. I think of bills 
that I must pay when comes the next col- 
lection day, I think of them and sigh; I 
think of how the price ascends on all the 
needed odds and ends, on raiment, shoes 
and pie. My book has fallen to the floor; I 
can not read it any more; my thoughts 
are far astray; I do not care for idle tales 
when I must raise the price of nails and 
gasoline and hay. 


The.Farm Journal Says: 


Don’t bury the dead past. Cremate it. 


uicker. 
Q 2 


When you live in the city you have to 







































take on faith what the weather man tells 
you about the hours when the sun rises 
and sets. 

z 


Uncle Levi Zink says that while the poet 
claims that “Heaven lies about us in our 
infaney,”’ his observation is that Heaven 
has nothing on the fond parents when it 
comes to lying. 
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always in the minority is that storms never 
last as long as pleasant weather. 


z 
As a place to spend Sunday the church 


may have its disadvantages, but it hardly 


ever turns turtle. 
@ 





body who depends on one of those open 
fireplaces knows how she feels. 


Gd: @ 


There are farmers in many sections who 
make Peter Tumbledown their model. Are 
there some of them living near you? If 80} 
tell us about them, without mentioning names. 


z 


Perhaps one reason why pessimists are 


Too many matrimonial ties are bow-- Five dollars will be paid if your report is in- - 
knots; they pull out too easily. teresting enough to print, anél five dollars 
extra if yours is the best letter received during 
November. A little publicity won’t do any 
Venus stays frozen on one side. Every- hawn to these Tumbledowners. 





The 1926 Crops-», B. W. Snow 


moment has there been a moment of the 1926 crop season 

free from anxiety about the weather. Even up to this 
writing we wait to learn whether killing frost a week ahead of 
the normal date is to be added to the season’s vagaries. 

Too hot and too cold, too wet and too dry, drought today and 
floods tomorrow, a rainless month followed by a month of ,record- 
breaking rainfall; and in spite of all this, the American farmer 
by reason of his energy, his pluck and his adaptability to cir- 
cumstances has gathered crops that range from moderate to good. 

Sufficiency in most lines of production, with burdensome excess 
in none (excluding cotton, perhaps), will fairly charaeterize the 
crops of 1926, and this is a result that should lend itself to a 
reasonable and satisfactory price range. 


More Winter, Less Spring Wheat 


Belated reports on winter-wheat yields fully confirm early thresh- 
ing returns, and show one of the highest rates of yield ever secured. 
Quality is as good as quantity is large. Threshing in limited dis- 
tricts, especially Northern Illinois, Indiana and Ohio,’ has been 
seriously delayed by continuous rainfall. Loss and damage to 
quality in the shock has occurred here, but this is local, and not 
great enough in volume to offset the high results elsewhere. 

On the other hand, spring-wheat outcome has tended toward 
lower results on account of wet harvest and delayed threshing. 

In my opinion the final wheat crop will be about 650,000,000 
bushels winter and 220,000,000 onmine, a total of 870,000,000 
bushels, against 669,000,000 last year. 


Good Average Canadian Crop 


Turning to Canada, the authorities there, after forecasting a crop 
well under 300,000,000 bushels, are now about agreed upon a 
figure of about 375,000,000 in the three provinces, or 400,000,000 
for all Canada, which is almost the exact figure I suggested in 
July. This means a Canadian crop roughly 20,000,000 less than 
last year’s production, as shown by fing! actual wheat marketing. 

North America, therefore, is con- 
tributing about 180,000,000 bushels 
more wheat this year than last year 


AY no time from the start of spring growth until the present 


The Annual Shock 


many times pointed out, it is this progressive harvesting of wheat 
all over the world that makes impossible a definite closing of the 
books on wheat, and balancing of supply and demand. Uncertainty 
of supply and demand inevitably means uncertainty of price. 

_ Australia has an increased acreage this year, and a soul: moisture~ 
situation. Argentina shows an area a trifle smaller, while the’ 
early growing season has been rather too mild for best results. 

Consequently, opinions on price range are of small value, but 

the impression upon my mind is that after some further decline 
—— the distribution of the Canadian surplus, the final trend 
should be moderately upward under any circumstances, and 
radically higher if the southern countries fail to come through with 
at least a good average crop. 


Corn Crop Prospects 


The corn crop is yet a matter of uncertainty. As this is written 
the weather map is seriously suggestive of killing frost. West 
of the Missouri River the crop is matured and safe. But that 
means little, since it ranges from a light crop to complete failure, 
as a result of July and early August heat and drought. 

East of the Missouri the midsummer drought was broken early 
enough to save the crop, but unfortunately the rains once begun 
are not yet ended, and the crop is late, green and succulent, with 
heavy local damage oyer limited areas from floods. 

I have reason to think, however, that much corn is further 
matured than the meer of the fields would indicate. I have 
personally examined fields over a wide area, and have also made a 
systematic collection of sample ears from every quarter of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and Iowa. It is my belief that the grain is very 
much more matured than the green stalk and husk would suggest. 


A Moderate Corn Supply 


I believe that an early killing frost would mean, in the four states 
mentioned above, a considerable amount of light, chaffy corn, a 
small amount of soft corn, and more than half of the crop sound 
and fully matured. If that summary is reasonably correct, it 
would forecast a crop of around 
2,700,000,000 bushels, which with 
the liberal carryover of old corn will 





to the world supply. 

European statisticians are pessi- 
mistic as to the European grain 
crops. The best recognized author- 
ity now admits a wheat crop some 
200,000,000 under last year. France, 
Italy and other continental coun- 
tries are worried about the bread 
supply, and are enforcing a greater 
milling extraction—that is, the use 
of more of the wheat berry in the 
flour. They are also requiring the 
use of other cereals with the wheat, 
and rigid economy in bread use. 
All these measures tend to reduce 
the need for foreign wheat. 

Nothing very definite can be 
said where the factors are so con- 
tradictory, but it~ would seem 
reasonable that the North American 
excess of wheat this year would only 
about balance the European de- 
ficiency, leaving the world bread 
mon once more very closely ad- 
justed. 


Southern Hemisphere Will 
Decide 


~ 


In such circumstances, the chances 
of any radical _ change hinge 
upon the Australian and Argentine 
crops. What these southern hemi- 
sphere countries will do this year is 





¢.4.«.- 





furnish a very moderate supply. 
In other words, enough to go 
around, but not enough to burden 
the market. 


Oats Above Average 


Oats, like winter wheat, has made 
a crop decidedly above average, 
and even well ahead of all early 
expectation. Not all of the crop, 
however, was saved. In portions 
of Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, and 
to a less extent in Iowa and Mis- 
souri, rains upon the shocked oats 
destroyed a heavy aggregate in 
bushels after the crop was made, 
and damaged a still larger part. In 
some sections, particularly on bot- 
tom lands, the losses after the crop 
was cut were pitiful—a season’s 
labor lost, and the winter supply 
of stock feed largely destroyed. 
These losses were largely cen- 
tered in the territory that furnishes 
the commercial supply of oats. The 
current primary marketings, only 
about one-half those of a year ago, 
are —— of what may be ex- 
pected. Low-quality oats, which 
must be consumed quickly, natu- 
rally is burdening the market, but 
the shortage of good merchantable 
grain in the market territory ought 








yet to be determined, with harvest 
still two months away. As I have 


Well, it won’t ——— this year, anyhow, except in 
Cotton Belt 


to affect prices favorably as the 
season advances. 
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Rations 





Unbalanced “Balanced” 


By ¥ 
O. M. Kile pt A 

















FEW years after graduating from the agricultural college 
at Ohio State University, I got to working with feed and 
fertilizer formulas, and finally invented and patented an 

automatic device for calculating mechanically the exact weights 
of different feedstuffs required to make up a balanced ration for 
dairy-cows. 

All the farmer had to do, theoretically, was to take my pretty 
little device—about the size and shape of a half-pound baking- 
powder can—jiggle a few levers around until the two indicators 





Kile’s scheme for calculating balanced rations 


pointed to the right figures, and presto! he would have the exact 
proportion of whatever feeds might be handiest or cheapest, to 
mix together to make a balanced ration. Furthermore, the dairy- 
man could change formulas from time to time to give variety 
and to take advantage of fluctuations in the prices of ingredients. 
ber ba all in accord with scientific knowledge and practises of 
that day. 

That was back in 1917. The United States Patent Office issued 
me patent number 1,304,781—in fact, it is a basic patent cover- 
ing both the idea and the mechanism. A number of farm papers 
commented on this device and several companies 


- 


determine which specific ration is the most profitable for his own 
particular conditions. 

Can the average dairy-farmer say that he is feeding a balanced 
ration, or that his cows might not do better on a more scientific 
ration? I don’t believe so. And who is going to determine it 
for him? 

In searching for the answer to this question I’ve read college 
bulletins, voluminous treatises by learned college professors, dairy 
papers and government reports, booklets and leaflets and pam- 
phlets of commercial feed manufacturers and a few books. I’ve 
talked to dairymen, chemists, agricultural-college authorities, 
feed manufacturers and laymen. And out of the vast maze of 
figures and quotients and coefficients and nutritive ratios, I think 
I’ve found the answer. But I’m saving that part of this dis- 
cussion for another article to follow. 


Wide Discrepancies Between Tables and Results 


As to the feeding tables themselves—you have not lost your 
faith in them. I have. How do you explain the wide discrepancies 
between the digestible-nutrient tables of Henry and Moxrisén 
and the actual results secured with actual cows by Eckles at 
Missouri Experiment Station, Forbes at Ohio and Hart at Wis- 
consin? Professor Eckles showed gg early as 1911 that where the 
Henry and Morrison standard tablés called for 70.2 per cent pro- 
tein digestibility, the actual figure secured with Jersey cows under 
Missouri conditions was 59.7 per cent. Quite a wide difference. 
Forbes, in Ohio Bulletin 295, gives results of numerous experi- 
ments with Holsteins which average_56.8 per cent, actual digesti- 
bility where the “book standard” calls for 70.9 per cent. In 
many individual cases the discrepancy was much greater than 
this. Professor Hart’s results at Wisconsin are a bit nearer the 
Henry and Morrison standards, but the variagjon is still wide, 
averaging 53.7 per cent where the book calls for 66.3 per cent. 

And then about published feed analyses. - Few farmers realize 
how widely they may vary from the actual analysis’ of a par- 
ticular lot. Not only the by-product feeds bought for home 
mixing, but the feeds grown as well. ‘Averages’ obtained by 
analyzing sample feeding-stuffs are not dependable. This explains 
why a farmer mixing his own rations, or a local miller with a 





made tentative offers to manufacture it. But the + aad 
war was on just then and it was decided to wait a ; 
bit, before putting the device-on the market. ‘4 

Dairymen will never realize, I am sure, how 
thankful they ought to be for that delay! Before 
long, scientists discovered that certain minerals 
were essential to a good dairy ration, and my 
device took no notice of these. Then a careful 
study of feed analyses showed such wide variation 
in the protein and carbohydrate content of dif- 
ferent lots of the same materials that no accurate 
“averages” could be arrived at. 


Digestibility Tables All Wrong 


A little later the foundation of this balanced- 
ration scheme was shaken by the discovery of 
prominent scientists that the digestibility tables 
taught in every agricultural college are all wrong— 
badly wrong when applied strictly to dairy-cows 
under producing conditions. 

The final blow came when scientists announced 
and proved that the proteins found in the various 
feeds are not alike and are far from being inter- 
changeable when milk-producing value is being 
considered. This: reduced my beautiful auto- 
matic ration-calculating device to nothing more 
than a curiosity and a permanent repository for a 
good many dollars’ worth of material and capital, 











oo. 





to say nothing of time and effort. spent. 

But while the fate of my ration calculator was 
definitely settled, two extremely pertinent questions were raised. 

First: What is the use of a farmer’s trying to calculate a bal- 
anced ration? And, second: What good is a published formula 
that rests its claim to excellency solely upon its chemical analysis? 

I must confess that to date I have found nothing but negative 
answers to these two questions. I am convinced that digestible- 
nutrient tables are not only grossly inaccurate, but highly mis- 
leading. Further, I am convinced that the labels on a sack of 
feed, whether of open or secret formula, are not a true index of 
the value of its contents. And I believe the biggest job ahead 
of the dairy rts in the agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations 18 to show the farmer, in a practical way, how he can 


Pictured amounts of hay, grain and silage eaten by average cow in one month 


mixing plant, no matter how sincere and honest he may be, can 
seldom make two batches of feed alike. \ 
New Jersey Bulletin 415, entitled “Analyses of Commercial 
Feeding-Stuff and Registration, 1925;” well illustrates this varia- 
tion. Figures from any other state would serve the purpose just 
as well. Take wheat middlings, for example. F tables say 
there is an average of 17.4 per cent of protein in wheat middlings. 
The New Jersey samples, chosen at random over the state from 
stock offered for sale, showed an average of only 15.92 per cent 
protein. These 51 samples, individually, varied from 13.38 per 
cent up to 17.75 per cent protein. How about fat content? The 
Henry and Morrison tables set the + (Continued on page 52 
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_ These “Fair” 


By A. B. Gilbert 


Crop Prices 














believe I could carry it out most diabolically by decreeing 
the “fair prices” on farm crops, as proposed at Des Moines 
last summer. 

The least efficient farmers, the land speculators, the banks 
with frozen loans and about every one on the farms would have 
one glorious year. Those who sell goods to farmers would have 
a glorious year, too. Then there would be a year, or more likely 
two, three or four years, in which farm prices would be below any 
one’s cost of production. By being generous to the 20 or 25 per 
cent of farmers who normally should take a loss, I would ulti- 
mately put every farmer in the loss column. 

It. was on July 20 that a joint meeting of the “American Council 
of Agriculture” and the “Committee of 22,” backing plans for 
stabilizing agricultural exports, ore to the press a table of “fair 

t 


I I had a grudge against 75 per cent of American farmers, I 


prices” for the common Corn Be — Here are the prices, 
with the approximate Chicago wholesale market prices on the 
same date: 

Commodity Committee’s Fair Price Market Price 

Corn $1.49 $0.80 

Oats .79 41 

Wheat 2.49 1.58 

Hogs 16.32 13.32 

Veal “17.82 13.00 

Wool 65 43 

Lamb 20.45 14.00 

Eggs 61 25 

Butterfat -98 about .50 


As usual in such cases, the newspaper writers jumped to the 
conclusion that these prices are what the baekers of the McNary- 
Haugen Bill expect to get by the “stabilization’’ plans. They 
vary so much frgm the market prices, and are so ‘much higher 
than a pty tween agricultural and industrial prices, that 
they and their sponsors can be “viewed with alarm.” 

In my opinion it was a tactical error for the committee to give 
out such figures. It made their price agitation appear more 
radical than it actually is, and indeed many of those present felt 
that they would be a source of misunderstanding. 

Be that as it may, the figures were duly introduced by a promi- 
nent Farmers’ Union official, and unanimously adopted. The 
feeling was that the meeting must present a “united front.’’ The 
explaining could be done later, 


A New Basis for Figuring Prices 


Now what was the method used in arriving at these price figures? 
Was it “cost plus a fair profit,” such as we hear of now and then? 
Or what was the basis? I will explain it as clearly as I can. 

The calculators started with the proposition that a farmer 
owning an Iowa farm of 160 acres, valued at $148 an acre, is en- 
titled to a salary of $1,800 a year for his labor and management 
(less house rent of $337.50), plus 5 per cent return on his invest- 
ment in land. 

An average 160-acre Iowa farm produces annually so many 
bushels of corn, so much 


I think it is worth while to print the whole 
table showing how the Lowa $5,601.44 is arrived 
at. It is given below. What do you think of 
it? What about that first item of $1,184 for 





A good 


interest on $148 land? What about charging 
10 nd cent depreciation and 7 per cent interest, livin 
both, on machinery and equipment? How about an Ps | 


nis a year for — — Ron 
owever, it is proba not worth while to 

analyze this cost table. We will leave that to i O% 
the accountants, who would have a gay time 

with some of these items, no doubt. They would ask, for one 
thing, why this 160-acre Iowa farm produces such small crops. 
The yield figures used are very low—and to increase the price per 
bushel one needs only to decrease the yield per acre. 

I will simply observe that the calculators made a thorough job 
of piling on all items of cost, reasonable and unreasonable; and 
cutting down all sources of income. And then I will go on to some 
other aspects of the subject. 


Cash Actually Paid Out 


I suppose very few farmers go much beyond the simplest form of 
cost figuring, namely: ‘out-of-pocket expense.” hen a man 
puts in an acre of corn, he does not at that time spend interest 
on investment, depreciation on buildings and fmachinery, taxes, 
wages for himself, and several other items included in government 
cost figures. The actual out-of-pocket expense for corn in our 
Northwest in 1925 was about $13.75 an acre. This unscientific 
basis leads the farmer to think he is much better off than he 
really is, because all the other expenses must be met sometime. 
On the other hand, the Corn Belt Committee figures tend to make 
him feel much worse off than he actually is. If you take only the 
actual out-of-pocket expense items on the Corn Belt table below, 
it makes only $1,468.48, not $5,601.44. 


Farm Cost of Production a Myth. 


There is really no such thing as “farm cost of production,’’ talked 
about so much in farm publivity. Every farmer has a cost some- 
what different from any one else, just as the costs of no two busi- 
ness firms in any line are alike. There is highest farmer cost, and 
lowest farmer cost, and all the costs in between, including average 
cost. The cost of corn per bushel, according to government report 
for 1923, varied all the way from $3.05 to 48 cents. The average 
of these two extremes is $1.76, but that means nothing practical. 
It is 36 cents above the Des Moines figure. 

It looks to me as if a fair way to estimate what fair prices 
ought to be would be to ascertain that cost figure which would 
cover 80 per cent or poees only 75 per cent of the farmers 
engaged in producing the commodity. In fact, the market tends, 
year in oni year out, to gravitate around such a basis. This 
figure or basis allows 25 per cent of the producers to break even, 
50) per cent to make various profits, anc 25 per cent to take a loss. 

s there any justice in the last item? The politician likes to 
promise a profit for 











wheat, wool, butterfat, ° 
etc. What price per 
unit will the farmer have 
to get in order to clear 
his $1,800 and 5 per 
cent? Fairly simple, 


I think. First find i . 
you 


what you think 
should make, then figure 
how much stuff you 
have for sale, and then 
charge the price neces- 
sary to get you the in- 
come you want. 

How much, then, do 
the Corn Belt calcula- 
tors figure it costs to 
run an lowa farm of 
160 — a on on the 
average e exact 
figure is $5,601.44. (In- 
cidentally, a similar cal- 
culation for an average 
North Dakota farm of 
452 acres is $5,767.25. 
Similar calculations have 
been made for several 
other states.) 








: : peisej Pm ol an ae 
and then such a condi- 
Operating Cost for Average 160-Acre Iowa Farm tion comes to pass. But 
160 acres'@ $148........... $23,680.00 Int. @5%............. $1,184.00 whenever it does, far 
Re re 2,250.00 Se as RA 90.00 more than 25 per cent 
Other buildings............ 3,600.00 . Dep.6%............... 184.00 of the farmers engaged 
ae Benes Wye es eawis oye a4 rites Bs VAT any o& oe take a loss in the next 
Water system... ee See 10.00 aly Egg 
Taxes per acre......+...... : | ORI OS Sit Se ee eR nae 333.75 re il . & rtai Pp 
Insurance—Fire............ 9,073.90 Hail, $1,788............ 90.19 OF at) Ih & COrtaln CoM- 
Machinery and Equipment.. 1,793.90 Dep. 10% Int.7%..... 315.56 modity, so many more 
6 horses and mules....... . 600.00 Dep. 8% Int.7%..... 90.00 rush into it than the 
SMU INS. ee ok ees. ; 360.00 Dep. 8% Int.7%..... 54.00 country needs to pro- 
10 brood sows............. 250.00 Dep. 8% Int. 7%..... 37.50 duce its supply of that 
Male stock—depreciation and maintenance ...4.................... 143.40 commodity on a reason- 
CRURUGN- GUNED, ETD © ONIONS i. i oi es pec ose eee eld wwe 1,800.00 able basis, that prices 
Hired labor—1 man, 6 mos. @ $50 and $15 board.................. 390.00 i oak It th 
Farm automobile. Dep. 20%, Int.:7%........... ccc cd eee ceeceece 121.50 go em: =e 
Wee Gaee Glib oo Sa. cep ere oe cee eS 50.00 buyers who get the 
Semen: Gee Nn GOON Ck oe Co cic a vO cae be ese Rea dS 141.20 profit, and a lot of work 
Sa Oe SRE GENE DAE Peta GUA eee hh REDE toe Seg Tey <a thrown in for nothing. 
SEG RIE NEE GER Sd CLOT 9 | SOND EN TENS id de " here i 
Blacksmith... . - eM aM et PO io ki aad Sh, ae Oe N Al tL ae 40.00 fer pedi ret of Averett 
RRR eae Oe re ees Ce oer pet eee Rope 20.00 d t be f 
Cremeans. nee Oe Gig eg ees, Che anh co oo eclahoa cue 10.00 ant Seer. Bum e 
Fertilizer—$1 an acre for 101.6 acres in crop ...............0.00008 101.60 ple read y.to rush 
Chicken feed—$1.50 per hen and her brood.................0...0-- 216.00 into farming anytime a 
é ; rofit for everybody 
pot forts Beeiting seth, 2... Sis Ln ae ie: $5,601.44 ooks probable. This 
[Continued on page 48 
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~ What Value Manure? 


: By P. E. Brown 

















UCH has been written and 
more has been said about the There may be better fertilizers than farm manure sotl-type. 


produced by manure will vary with the 


value of ordinary farm manure —fertilizers that contain larger amounts of The table below shows the value 
as a fertilizer. Most everybody knows nitrogen, phosphorus and potash. It is doubtful, on the 16 Iowa soil-types. The num- 
that increased crop yields will be se- however, if any fertilizer, so valuable can be had __, ber of fields in each type is also given, 
cured from the application of manure. so cheaply. Farm manure is a by-product. Those The value of the manure is calculated 
But what is the actual value of farm farms that produce ard carefully’ handle manure per ton of manure per four-year rotation, 
manure? What is it worth per ton as a can turn back into the soil a large share of the In other words, for the eight-ton appli- 
fertilizer? What will it pay the farmer food elements removed by crops. Just how much cation, the total value of average 
to preserve carefully the manure pro- the farm manure is worth in dollars and cents to crop-increases on these soils would be 
duced on his farm and apply it to his Corn Belt farmers Mr. Brown tells in this article. eight limes the figure given. 


land? *Who can answer these questions 
for the general farmer or the livestock 
farmer, or for the farmer who raises corn, small grains and hay? 

In the data that have been secured during the past ten years 
on 43 of the co-operative soil-experiment fields of lowa Experiment 
Station may be the firfal answer. The fields are located in different 
parts of the state in surveyed counties, and on 16 of the more 
extensive soil-types in the state. The 


It is apparent that on some soils 

manure has quite different effects than 

on others. The lowest value per ton was given on the Webster 
silty clay loam, a rich, black drift soil, while the highest value was 
found on the Marien silt loam, a grayish white, poor, infertile 
loess soil. On the Carrington loam, one of the most extensive 
soil types in the state, the- value was $1.96 ag og of manure. 
On the Grundy silt 





plats have been laid out carefully, definite 
rotations are practised, treatments are 
made with the usual precautions, and 
accurate yields have been secured. There 
are 13 plats in each series, and three of 
these are check or untreated plats. The 
treatment with manure has been at the 
rate of eight tons an acre once in four 
years. 

The value of the increased crop yields 
from the use of manure has been deter- 
mined by comparing the average yields of 
the various crops grown on the manured 
plat with the average yields on the 
three check plats on each field. In putting 
the value of these increases in terms of 
dollars and cents, the average prices of the 
various crops for the ten-year period: 
(1913-1922), as given in the Iowa Year- 
book of Agriculture for 1922, are used. 








loam, a loess soil, 
°. Ps dark brown to black 

oe in color, the value 
was $1.80. But in 
some cases the ma- 
nure showed large 
effects on rich black 
soil. For example, 
on the Lamoure silty 
clay loam, the value 
was $3.10; this soil is 
a rich black, bottom- 
land type. 

The average value 
on all the types was 
$1.97 per ton of ma- 
nure. Apparently, it 
can confidently be 
predicted that ma- 
nure will show a 











These prices are as follows: Corn, 73 
cents; oats, 44 cents; wheat, $1.34; barley, 
62 cents; rye, $1.02; hay, $13.11; alfalfa, $16.97 (nine-year aver- 
age); soybeans, $1.50 (estimated). 

It is realized that these figures include the high prices of the 
war period, but they also include the low prices of the post-war 
period. In making the calculations, the cost of applying the ma- 
nure and the cost of handling the increased crops are not figured. 


Eight Tons to the Acre 


While the amount of manure applied in the tests was eight 
tons, the usual application, the results would probably be quite 
different with six tons. Indeed, it seems that with the smaller 
amount there would be a larger profit from the treatment, per 
ton of manure. Also, there are residual effects of manure which 
persist over a long period of years. In the data given all the 
residual effects of the manure have certainly not been shown. 
It seems, therefore, that the figures given are low enough, and 
greater returns would undoubtedly be secured in many cases. 
It is evident, however, that average values for crop increases 


The valuable part of this manure-pile has washed away 


value of about $2 a 
j ton, for normal ap- 
plications on Corn Belt soils, where general farm crops are grown. 


Loss from Exposure to Weather 


The actual money value of farm manure, as shown by these 
figures, emphasizes the importance of proper care in the 
storage and application of manure on the farm. Millions of 
dollars are lost annually through improper storage of manure. 
This is not theory, it is a sad fact. In general, one-half the value 
of manure is lost through poor methods of storing and handling. 
The diminishing value of manure that is not properly stored is 
difficult to realize, since the pile seems to remain about the same 
in size and appearance. One experiment station reports an aver- 

e loss of 50 per cent of the nitrogen, 50 per cent of the phos- 
phoric acid and 60 per cent of thé potash in manure-piles exposed 
to the weather for periods ranging from two to four months. 
The manure produced in Iowa alone has been estimated at 
over 95,000,000 tons annually. If it were all applied to the 
land without loss, the value to the state would be enormous. What 
might we expect if all the manure produced in 
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Direct from barn to field is the 





way to handle manure 


the country were applied without losses, .and 
crop yields increased even as much as has been 
shown in Iowa? On other soils, in other sec- 
tions of the country, the increases would be 
much greater. Here is the table: 
No. of Average 
Soil type fields value 
Carrington loam............. 8 $1.96 
Grundy silt loam............. 7 1.80 
Marshall silt loam............ 4 2.10 
Muscatine silt loam.......... 4 1.19 
Carrington silt loam.......... 5 2.23 
Pe OT ois Ok pokes gue eae 1.12 
NN BONN i. oleh a  caaue ak 1.00 
Webster silty clay loam....... 2 0.96 
Clinton silt loam............. 2 2.23 
Grundy silty clay loam....... 2 2.80 
Grundy clay loam............ 1 2.08 
Marion silt loam............. 1 3.84 
Waukesha silt loam.......... 2 1.58 
O'Neal) WOME kn bn Ce rk a 1 2.14 
Buckner silt loam............ 1 1.46 
ee Lamoure silty clay loam...... 1 3.10 
Average of all types.......... 43 $1.97 
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Pay It Off as Fast as We Can 


EPRESENTATIVE Martin B. Mappen of Illinois thinks, 
or at least says, that the paying off of our national debt 
ought to be spread over 62 years, making the yearly payments 
smaller. 
The money “saved” in this way could be used either to reduce 
taxes, or for Congress to spend on something. 
The trouble is, Mr. Mapprn, that we all know which of the 
two things Congress would do. We will stick to the present 
schedule of sinking-fund payments, if you please. 


Cotton Trouble and Farm Relief 


HE farm situation is always interesting and dramatic, if not 

painful, and perhaps never more so than right now. 

The Cotton Belt and its new 
fringes have proved once more 
that a profitable price for a com- 


Trouble in the Cotton Belt 


Channel last August and September were ““TrRupy’’ EDERLE, 
half-German by birth; Mitte Gapg, a Danish girl from 
Copenhagen; Herr Ernst VreERKOETTER, a German; and Monsieur 
Gerorces MIcHEL, of Paris. 

These Europeans—whose blood flows in the veins of most of 
us—they are not so slow! 


Wrong End Up 


ULLETINS from the experiment stations and the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture now and then announce solemnly that 
rotation of crops is “as valuable as,” or “almost’”’ as valuable as, 
or “more valuable than’”’ the use of fertilizers. 

A late bulletin from Washington, for example, points out that 
whereas corn grown continuously produced @2.4 bushels per acre, 
manured corn produced 37.1 bushels, corn in a rotation 37.5 
bushels, and cern in a fertilized . 
rotation 57.7 bushels. 

This is interesting and has 





modity that is not strictly limited 
by soil, climate or co-operative 
effort, will always develop a bur- 
densome surplus in that com- 
modity. Neither unfavorable 
weather nor boll-weevil damage 
nor the warnings of the cotton 
co-ops and all far-sighted people 
could prevent the spread of 
cotton-fields far outside the old 
cotton territory. 

The result has been foreseen 
for at least two years. The more 
pessimistic obseryers are predict- 
ing ‘10-cent cotton by Christ- 
mas.”’ No factor in the cotton 
business believes that the price 
will be more than a few cents 
higher, as far as we know. 

What next? It goes without 
saying that the cotton territory 
will make little or no money on 
its 1926 crop. The heaviest 
losers are likely to be the plant- 
ers in old cotton territory who 
have not kept up their soil and 
have not fought the weevil. The 
new planters on the fringes, with 
better land and no weevil, will 
come out best. 








some importance. But we want 
Our Folks to bear in mind that 
this comparison is good only for 
those ‘farmers,’ better called 
“soil-robbers,”’ who are. still 
sticking to a one-crop system. 

It is all wrong to say that 
one of these systems is ‘‘better”’ 
than another. In any settled 
farming district there is but one 
sound system—a good rotation 
that includes a legume, and the 
replacing of what mineral plant- 
foods are sold off the farm. 
That is, replacement of phos- 
phorus and potash by mineral 
fertilizers or manure or both. 

As compared with this, which 
is the only sound system, the 
bulletin should have said that 
growing corn in a rotation with- 
out fertilizer is bad; growing 
corn continuously with manure 
or other plant-food is worse; 
and corn continuously without 
any plant-food of any’ sort is 
plain ruin. 

Some day we hope to get 
everybody convinced that every 
bulletin is dangerously mislead- 








In any case, we look to see 
what we predicted last winter— 
a long and loud demand on Con- 
gress for “relief,”’ in the form of the McNary-HavuceEn plan. Or, 
more likely, an undisguised demand for a subsidy or gift to the 
distressed cotton-growers, in the form of government purchase at 
a fixed price. 

What will come of this we do not know. Probably nothing, 
since this is the short session of a hold-over Congress. But the 
McNary-HAavuceEnN crusaders, Messrs. Murpuy, Peek, SNypErR, 
Gray, Hearst, Serrie, et al., may be depended upon to make 
the most of the situation. 

Meanwhile, we presént on the opposite page the first reliable 
figures showing what actual farmers on real farms think of the 
McNary-Havucen idea, and the protective-tariff system as it 
affects agriculture. It is too soon, of course, to draw any final 
conclusions; but all subsidy hunters may study these figures 
with profit, nevertheless. . 


Give ’em Their Due 


i is right to love and admire America, and—within reasonable 
limits—to admire ourselves. Let us not, however, fail to give 
» due credit to other nationalities when it is earned. 

The four swimmers who conquered the cold and rough English 


That express wagon might help, but it looks as if it might 
be better to unload some of those bales 


ing if it dogs not make clear 
that the starting point in any 
comparison must be a sound 
system that maintains all crop yields. All other systems are 
worse than this, in varying degrees, and the learned bulletin 
writers ought to have gumption enough to come right out and say 


so plainly. : - 


Credit Is Only One Step 


HE essence of the farm problem is in the phrase: ‘““We do-not 
want more credits, we want profits.” 

Important as farm credit is, and complete as is the machinery 
for supplying it, credit alone can not guarantee farmers “A Good 
Living and 10%.” 

Marketing credit is vital to most co-operatives and to many 
individual farmers, to prevent dumping of crops. But if a farmer 
is able thereby to hold his product for the highest market of the 
year, and that top market-price is still too low to give him a 
proper profit, the problem is still unsolved. Credit has done its 
best, and it is not enough. 

Or, in different language, we may say that all the credit in the 
world can not counteract a supply which is far above the demand. 
At the best, it is only one step by which the farmer or his co-op 
may climb up to the real goal, which is equality in bargaining. 
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What Real Farmers Really 


A new inquiry among farmers on the 
McNary-Haugen plan and the tariff 
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out, if we can, what the dirt farmers of the important farm- 
ing states think, on two important questions. 

We know—everybody knows—what farmers are supposed to 
think on these questions. Everybody knows what farm “leaders” 
and “experts” and ‘“‘authorized spokesmen”’ say that farmers think. 

Nobody has really known, because nobody has been in a posi- 
tion, or has taken the trouble, to ask farmers and find out. This 
The Farm Journal has undertaken to do. 

Now what are these two questions? 

The first is about the MeNary-Haugen plan for “farm relief.” 
We suppose everybody knows what this is. It has been explained 
and argued over for three years, and at times the farm papers 
and most of the newspapers of the country have been full of it. 
The question we are ask- 
ing farmers is: 


Tou is an inquiry being made by The Farm Journal to find 


sentatives who are engaged in interviewing farmers and writing 
down their votes, are under strict orders not to attempt to in- 
fluence the vote in any way. They understand fully that The 
Farm Journal is interested only in getting at the genuine opin- 
ions of real farmers, and that it cares nothing as to which way 
the voting goes. 


The Only Trustworthy Method 


Incidentally, this method of personal interviews, carried on 
systematically in rural districts only, taking every farmhouse as 
it comes and covering every road in a given territory, is the only . 
way in which a trustworthy vote can be had. No mail inquiry, 
no matter how extensive, can be as accurate as this method. 
Now as to the figures. Only the first returns are available as yet. 
In succeeding issues we 





will have much larger 





“‘Would you favor hav- ; 
ing the Government sell 
surplus crops in foreign 


First Straw Vote Figures 


totals, and nearly all im- 
portant farming states 
will be represented. 





countries, taxing all farm- 
ers who raise e crops 
to cover the loss?” Question 

This is, of course, the 
McNary-Haugen plan 
very much condensed. A 
complete outline of the 
whole idea would make 
the question too long to 
be manageable. A short 
explanation and amplifi- 
cation is given with the 


The second question 
arises out of the first. 
The object of; the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen plan is to 
make the protective tariff 
protect crops in which 
there is an export surplus. 
The price of wheat, for 
example, should be, not 


cover the loss? 


pool, but the world price 
plus the tariff duty of 42 
cents a bushel. 

This, it is said, is neces- 
sary to put the. wheat- 
grower on an equal basis 


e lowered? 





Would you favor hav- 
ing the Government N tariff. On the former 
sell surplus crops in 
foreign countries, tax- 1,696 3,167 
ing all farmers’ who 
question. raise these crops to 


Do you favor lower- 
ing tariff duties on 
nau goods 
rom foreign coun- 
the world price at Liver- tries, we a tariff 1, 234 3, 571 
duties on foreign farm 
roducts would also 


The outstanding fea- 
ture of these first figures 
is the heavy majorities 
so far shown against both 
the McNary-Haugen plan 
and a lowering of the 


Yes No 


question the vote is al- 
most two to one against, 
and on the latter nearly 
three to one against. The 
totals are shown in the 
center of this page. 

Needless to say, this 
result is a surprise, even 
to us. We were prepared 
for an expression of opin- 
ion that might be fairly 
evenly divided; but there 
is no mistaking the gen- 
eral drift of farm opinion. 
Of course, later figures, 
as they begin coming in 
in larger numbers, may 
alter this showing. 


State Against State 


Coming down to indi- 
vidual states, the center 

















with the manufacturer 
and workman whose prod- 
uct is protected by a tariff that is actually effective. 

But three hard campaigns in Congress have failed to put through 
a law of the McNary-Haugen type. ‘Very well,” say its sup- 
porters, “the only other way to put the farmer on an equal basis 
with the manufacturer and workman is to take away the tariff 
protection the latter enjoy.” 

The second question asked by The Farm Journal therefore is: 


“Do you favor lowering tariff duties on manufactured goods 
from foreign countries, even if tariff duties on foreign farm prod- 
ucts would also 'be lowered?”’ 


There may be some doubt about the second part of this question, 
since no one can say whether the tariff protection on farm products 
would or would not be lowered, in a general revision of the tariff 
downward. 

Our judgment is, however, that it would be impossible to main- 
tain the present protective duties on farm products, if. other 
duties were lowered or removed. The question is therefore put 
in this way, so as to get the opinion of farmers on the subject, 
on a basis of probabilities. 

We go into these details thus deeply, because we want it under- 
stood that the purpose of the questions is to get the real opinions 
of real farmers on two real questions. The several hundred repre- 





of the MecNary-Haugen 
and lower-tariff sentiment 
is in Illinois and Missouri. Here the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation and William Hirth’s Missouri Farm Club members, 
respectively, are strong supperters of these policies, and the 
majorities in their favor are large. Nebraska and Indiana are 
also on this side, though the votes on the tariff are more evenly 
divided. 

In Indiana the vote for the McNary-Haugen plan is very one- 
sided, and the same is true in Missouri. 

On the other hand, such strong agricultural states as Michigan 
and Ohio appear to be opposed to both proposals. On lowering 
the tariff, Ohio votes against the idea, about five to three. New 
York, as might be expected, is even more emphatic. The first 


New York figures on lowering the tariff are 60 for, and 985 against. 


Many other interesting features appear in the figures. The 
totals will be much larger aext month, however, and we will 


leave further comment to that and succeeding issues. Perhaps 


we will meet with more surprises. 

We should be glad to receive votes by mail also; particularly 
from southern and far-western states, and from New England. 
These sections can not be covered by canvasses with the same 
completeness as the central —_ and readers who would like to 
have their opinions recorded on these important questions should 
vote by mail. 
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A Six-Part Story—Part I 


By Norrell Gregory - 








ANDY CALLAWAY straightened his lanky form 
atop the rusty old separator and signaled Bly 
Conley for power. Bly, Gandy’s partner, jerked 
the whistle cord and opened the throttle of the big 
engine. ‘‘Whooof!”’ said the engine, and the belt 
cracked like a pistol shot. “Whoe-ooommmm!” 
droned the cylinder, a steady undernote for the 
strident roar of the big blower. 

As the first bundle of wheat struck the elevator and shattered with 
a rip between the cylinder and concave, Bly set the throttle and 
eased himself into a position on a coal locker, where he could feel 
the lurch of the engine, vastly satisfied. 

The wheat was wet and tough and the pitchers both careless 
and unskilful. Sometimes, as they crammed the elevator chute 
with the leathery straw, the drone of the cylinder would die to a 
harsh grinding sob while the engine labored fiercely; at other 
times the chute would be empty and the engine racing terrifically 
with the cylinder screaming in vain. 

Bly frowned at this erratic pitching, the frown marring the 
otherwise pronounced wholesomeness of his young face. That 
kind of pitching was hard on both engine and separator, besides 
making impossible a good job. 

After a while Gandy came 
back to the engine, his pock- 
marked face drawn out ludi- 
crously. No matter how hard 
Gandy tried to assume a 
serious countenance, the fact 
that his nose always wrinkled 
comically disrupted the effect. 
That nose of his was simply 
always grinning, and so Bly 
grinned in spite of himself at 
the mingled emotions on his 
partner’s face; the grin, break- 
ing, apparently with a strug- 
gle, through the grease crusted 
on his face, was fully as aston- 
ishing as Gandy’s own coun- 
tenance. Gandy climbed up 
on the opposite locker and 
glared over the boiler at the 


pitchers. 
“Look at them durned hood- 
lums, Bly!’ he exclaimed. 


“Just a rollin’ that wet grain 
in the old hooker like fightin’ 
bumblebees in a clover field, and me atellin’ ’um to go easy!” 

“Ought to have told ’em you wouldn’t stand for any fooling 
around,” replied Bly; “then they would have took it easy enough.” 

“Endways!’’ snarled Gandy, still glaring, ‘“crossways, slaunch- 
ways, haunchways, butts up, four deep—any blasted old way; 
and pretty soon old Gravy Gourd will be out behind the straw 
pile aholdin’ up his hands, feelin’ for blowed over grain!” 


LY grinned at the picture. ‘He could hold a sack back there 
now and catch more than is coming through the weigher,” he 
said, “way they’re pitching, and wet as that wheat is.”’ 

“There he goes now,” vouchsafed Gandy. ‘See him? If one 
of the bundles was to go through whole and hit him in the face, 
wouldn’t he foam?” 

Speculatively, Bly eyed the great hunks of wet straw the blower 
was hurling spasmodically from the stacker. 

“And it wouldn’t surprise me,” he ventured, “if that very 
thing did happen. He’s standing just right to get it and from 
the looks of that straw, some of the bundles are going over pretty 
near whole all right.”’ " 

“How’s your stepma?”’ asked Gandy irrelevantly. 

“About the same. I got Aunt Tillie to come over and keep 
house for me while she’s down.” 

“Ever git any use of herself?” Gandy squinted at the water 
gauge and twisted a trycock; live steam seared his leg and he 
swore loudly. 

“No,” Bly grinned at him, @hen his face sobered. “It was a 
bad stroke. She’s still helpless; can’t even talk, only a word 
now and then. Just follows you around with her eyes. Kind of 


“Guess I’ll have something 


gets on a person’s nerves,” he added. ‘‘Sure feel sorry for her.” 

“Expect it must be hard on her not to have any use of herself,’ 
Gandy spoke callously. ‘Specially her tongue. Don’t see how 
you could feel very sorry for her, though, considerin’ the way 
she’s treated you since your pa died. Better be sure every- 
thing is fixed up right before she kicks the bucket.” 

“You’re too hard on her, Gandy,’ replied Bly. 
what’s coming to me all right.” ‘ 

“You watch out,” warned Gandy. ‘“Can’t fool me on that 
kind of a deal. You watch—looky there, will you!” He econ- 
cluded suddenly and came to his feet shouting, as the elevator 
stuck momentarily. The pitchers continued to hurl the soggy 
bundles into it until bundles dropped off. Then the elevator 
suddenly snapped into motion and rammed the great mass into 
the cylinder. The engine hesitated and snorted terrifically; the 
drone of the cylinder died to 
a moan, then as the powerful 
engine gallantly took up the 
load, hurled the mass on down 
into the throat of the machine. 


RAVY GOURD SMELT- 

ZER was still standing 
behind the straw pile, face up- 
turned, hands  outspread, 
searching for blown-over 
grain. The great mass of wet 
wheat, which entered the 
separator intact, lodged for an 
instant in the stacker, creating 
an enormous _back-pressure 
which at length grew so great 
as to hurl it bodily from the 
machine. This mass, hardly 
touched by the cylinder, 
struck Gravy Gourd square in 
the face and bowled him over 
like a rabbit. 

Gravy Gourd was naturally 
an irate man. It was enoug 
to be unceremoniously knocked 
flat and covered up, but when 
he struggled clear of the mess 
and found two practically un- 
touched bundles of wheat with 
hardly a grain missing from 
the heads, he was fairly hop- 
ping. A bundle in each hand, he started for the engine. 

“Gandy,” said Bly, “here he comes! Better get ready for 
action; you’re running the separator, you know.” 

Gandy fixed his eyes on the advancing farmer. ‘Let him come,” 
he said grimly. “I can outrun any duck-legged farmer that ever 
buttoned a suspender.” } 

Gravy Gourd marched up, actually stiff-legged in his anger. , 
“You fellers call this threshin’?” he demanded shrilly. ‘Why, 
I could take a sheet and a buggy whip and thresh out more wheat 
than you fellers are agittin’ from that straw! Look at them 
bundles! Didn’t even break the strings! Why, I wouldn’t be 
afraid to run a sack of daminite through that old trap, an’ crawl 
through with it on my hands and knees, myself!”’ 

Gandy was hot-headed himself, but for once he kept his temper. 
“That wheat’s mighty tough, Mr. Smeltzer,’”’ he said placatingly. 

“Just in good case to thresh!” snorted Gravy Gourd. “If you'd’ 
stay on your job instead of comin’ up here and gassin’ with the 
engineer and keepin’ him from his work, you might git at least 
half the wheat out of my straw. Danged orneriness, I call it!’ 

Gandy couldn’t swallow that. He swung his long legs down 
from the engine, his normally red face now almost purple. He 
strode up to Smeltzer, grasped him by the arm, whirled him 
about like a child and hohe a quivering forefinger at the pitchers. 

“Look there!’’ he directed. Von see them guys? Well, they’re 
the fellers to crawl on, not me! I told you that wheat was too 
wet and I told them pitchers to go easy. Are they adoin’ it?” 

“Leggo my arm!” shouted Smeltzer. : 

Down leaped Bly from the engine and laid a placating hand 
on Gandy’s arm. [Continued on paye 26 
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to say about that, seein’ that 
I’m going to marry Ann” 
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with the harvest. cheer 
And the crowning thankful 
day draws near. 
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The new Automatic Delco- 
Light is priced at only $275 
f. o. b. Dayton. It may be 
purchased on the convenient 
terms of the General Motors 
deferred payment plan. 
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HEN the sun goes down on Thanksgiving Day, 

the windows of more than a quarter-million 
farm homes will flash a cheerful message of happiness, 
contentment and thankfulness. 


In these homes, Thanksgiving will not end with dark- 
ness. They will have light—clean, safe, dependable 
electric light—light that drives out the shadows and 
refnoves forever the bother and danger of coal-oil 
lamps. 


Where there is Delco-Light, there are long, leisurely, 
pleasant evenings—evenings spent happily in study and 
in play. The Delco-Light plant that furnishes light 
also does the chores—generates ample power for pump- 
ing, grinding, turning the separator, running the wash- 
ing machine and operating other small power machinery. 


If you are not yet familiar with all that Delco-Light 
will do for-your home, write today for complete informa- 
tion. Learn how easily and inexpensively Delco-Light 
can be installed—now. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. W-18, DAYTON, OHIO 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
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Easy 


steering 





ET this “Friday testing 

habit” and enjoy easier 
steering, longer tire service, 
better car balance and greater 
riding comfort. 

The Schrader Tire Gauge has 
been standard for years. It is de- 
pendable, inexpensive, easy to 
carry anduse. Schraderproducts 
are sold by more than 100,000 
dealers throughout the world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN 
Chicago Toronto London 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 
TIRE VALVES—TIRE GAUGES 








The Drift Toward the City 


By one who drifted 








that the best minds of the rural com- 

munities are going to ‘the cities, 
leaving only the slower, more stupid folks 
for agriculture. I have heard some such 
statement as this off and on for the past 
20 Years, but of late it has come to life 
with new frequency and vigor. 

Is it a statement which upon analysis 
will hold water, or is it only a platitude 
ranking along with such statements as 
“rainfall will follow the plow,” “the 
forked twig properly used will locate 
water,” “plant your potatoes on Good 
Friday,” and so on? 

Recently I attended a meetin 
Corn Belt, where the speaker 
pictured the condition of 
agriculture and bewailed 
the cityward movement 
of the” best minds and 
talents of the country. I 
do not question the state- 
ment that agriculture has 
been in an unfavorable 
economic situation and 
still suffers from price 
disparities, but I do ques- 
tion the assertion that 
agriculture has lost, and 
is now more than ever 
losing her best sons and 
daughters. 

I suppose that the 
statement that the bright- 
est minds are attracted 
to the cities should feed my egotism, for 
I am one of those who have gone in that 
direction. But in thinking over the idea, 
I began to make comparisons between 
myself and those who have chosen and 
are still choosing to stay on the farm. 
Suppose youtry making the same com- 
parisons. List ten average city friends 
and an equal number of country friend:, 
both old and young, and see how they 
compare. It may be argued that the 
movement is so recent that enough time 
has not yet elapsed to allow one to 
and measure results, but this is not t! 
first period of depression for agriculture. 
The history of farm organizations vividly 
shows that. If this period of agricultural 
depression is having that effect, past 
periods should have had similar effects. 

Again, the objection may be made that 
the writer in comparing his ability with 
that of folks who have elected to remain 
farmers may not have, for comparison, 4 
high enough standard of measurement. 
Perhaps he is below par as a city dweller. 
Perhaps so, but just to present a scale of 
measurement and not to boast of ability 
or mentality, I might say that I finished 
a midwestern university without a single 
failure or “incomplete” in any class-work, 
and my grades were good enough that I 
was voted into an honorary scholarship 
fraternity. 


I WONDER who started the assertion 


in the 
olefully 
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OY farms in my home county I have 
two brothers, both farming for them- 
selves. A younger brother promises to 
follow suit. These brothers, although 
they have not had the schooling that I 
have had, can analyze a proposition fully as 
quickly and correctly as I can. They can 
and do discuss current events, politics and 
economics with as much ability and keen- 
ness as I. Although they have preferred 
to be farmers, they are as well qualified by 
nature as I am to be in professional werk. 
My work takes me among rural folks a 
great deal. I must match wits with old 
and young 208 of the country. If 
only‘the slow and stupid are left on farms, 








then I should probably be well outdis- 
tanced if the wandering ones of great 
ability should return. 

On a farm bordering our old home place 
lives a former university graduate, who in 
addition to being a successful farmer has 
been a state representative and senator. 
He is very well-read, quick-witted, an 
exceptional talker and debater, and yet a 
few years ago he preferred to return from 
professional work to the farm. He could 
get a good city job at any time but does 
not care to do so. 

A city neighbor of mine who draws a 
much better salary than the average city 
person has an older brother and two 
younger brothers on farms. They are 
fully as high in ability 
and personality, but pre- 
fer the country. There is 
no indication that the 
one who left the farm had 
exceptional ability. Rather 
it was a case of not 
enough land for all to 
farm. Many similar cases 
could be cited. 


FTER all, what are 
the factors that in- 
fluence shifts in popula- 
tion and which cause folks 
to select certain occypa- 
tions, or to shift about 
from one thing to another, 
or from one place to an- 
other? To be sure, money is important. 
It has its strong attraction, especially for 
the young man or young woman. But 
there are other things which perhaps are 
just as strong. For instance, during the 
past few years, I have made more money 
than a brother who is farming. I asked 
him once how he would like to trade jobs. 
An actual shift, of course, was not possi- 
ble, but he was not interested in my work. 
His likings are for the farm, the livestock, 
the fields and all that thes@ offer. He 
would not be happy or coritented else- 
where. 

The likes and dislikes of an individual 
are, after all, strong ties. Money, to be 
sure, colors the environment and de- 
velops likes and dislikes and personal in- 
clinations, but some human traits are 
deeper seated than the liking for money. 
The Nordic people have a land-hunger 
and -liking which is not easily diverted. 
Let a man, whose ancestors have been 
farmers, make a comfortable fortune and 
he will almost invariably buy a farm, a 
farm home, or at least something which 
satisfies his land-hunger. Many of us are 
“country minded.”’ We go to the movies, 
and chase present-day fads and fancies; 
but when these pale, the land appeal 
reaches out and pulls us back to Mother 
Earth. Tonight as I came from the 
office, on a late April day pungent with the 
smell of bonfires and early spring, I no- 
ticed many men with pleasure and con- 
tentment on their faces making their 
spring. gardens. The land was making 
its call. 

In our state we have a farmer who was 
trained as a lawyer. As a speaker he is 
noted statewide for his clever wit, keen 
thought and analytical mind. It has been 
said that he could be governor of the 
state if he would say the word. But he 
is happier on his modest farm, working it, 
not as a plaything, but as a place on 
which to earn his living. It means more 
to him than the money and the position 
he could win in his profession. He is 
“country minded.” [Continued on page 31 
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[UNITED STATES TUBES. ARE GOOD TUBES] 



















Scientific Rubbergrowing 
on a United States Rubber 
Company Plantation. 


A United States 
Rubber Company 
Plant in Sumatra 
for the produc- 
tion of Sprayed 
Rubber. 
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Process ? 


method of curing or vulcanizing automobile 
tubes now in use in the United States Rub- 
ber Company tube factories. 


Question—How does it differ from the 


Answer—During vulcanization heat and pres- 
sure must be applied to the tube. The old 
method used steam to supply this pressure 
and heat. The new method uses water under 
high pressure and at steam temperature. 


Question— Why does this make a better 
tube? 


yAnswer—In the old steam method the pressure 
could not be applied evenly. Small air 
bubbles were formed in the tube, each of 
which became a source of weakness. 


4 The new Water-Cure Process eliminates 
the possibility of such bubbles by its heavy, 
even pressure. It also insures better union 
between the tube and the valve-base, and at 
the same time gives the rubber itself a finer, 
longer-wearing, more age-resisting texture. 
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United States 
Tube Factory at 
Indianapolis—the 

largest tube fac- 
—— =| ———— i, tory in the world. 





| Some Questions and Answers about 
| | United States Water-Cured Tubes 


Question — What is the Water-Cure Question — Can water-curing alone 


make a good tube? 


Answer—The Water-Cure Process is a new Answer—No. A good tube demands good rub- 


ber, proper construction and proper splicing 
as well. 


Question—How are these provided in 


United States Tubes? 


old process ? Answer—The rubber used is Sprayed Rubber, 


the-purest and most uniform rubber known. 
It is made from rubber latex from the 
United States Rubber’ Company’s own 
plantations, by a process developed and 
patented by the Company. 

United States Tubes are constructed of 
four plies of rubber. Most other tubes are 
made of one or at most two. 

Splicing is done by a specially developed 
method, which not only assures uniformly 
strong splices but also limits the pressure 
and heat to the splice itself and does not 
tend to weaken the rest of the tube. 


United States Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 


UNITED STATES 


CORD 
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ASK .. ANY .. RADIO . . ENGINEER 
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* | BURGESS | ! 


RADIO‘A’ 
BATTERY 


sli 


This is the new 
Burgess Radio 
“A” Battery 


CA sPECIALLY designed “A” 
battery for radio service. There 
is nothing like it in its field. 





Proportioned to permit ease of 
handling and convenience of cab-_ | 
inet assembly and storage, you | 
may expect this new Burgess cre- | 
ation to give you the length of 
service and dependability under 
all conditions for which all prod- 
ucts of Burgess are noted. 





If you are using the ordinary 
type of No. 6 “A” battery, we 
suggest that you learn for your- 

. self from the Burgess Radio “A” 
the measure of service you have 
a right to expect. 

Ask Any Radio Engineer 


Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 
GENERAL SALEs Orrice: Cuicaco 
Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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The Bean-Growing Business 
By L. H. Woodard 








O most folks beans are just another 
kind of groceries to be bought at the 
store, looked over, soaked, par- 
boiled, stewed, baked and eaten with 
chili sauce or ketchup, or made into bean 
soup. And yet it takes nearly 1,000,000 
acres of land and over 100,000 farmers to 
produce the bean crop from which the 
bean soup and the baked beans are made. 
It is estimated that the New York State 
crop alone would make enough bean soup 
to keep Niagara Falls in operation for 
several hours. 
The six leading bean-producing states 


the “capital’’ of the bean country of New 
York State. Wyoming county, where 
Perry is located, leads in the production 
of. beans, and is the center of the bean- 
growing area. 

Approximately 60 per cent of the beans 
used in New York City are Peas and 
Mediums. Most of the Yellow Eyes are 
marketed in New England. White Kid- 
neys command the highest price in the 
Italian trade in eastern cities. The 
greater part of the crop of Red Kidneys 
is exported to Cuba and Porto Rico. 
Large quantities of Red Kidneys, Medium 

and Pea beans are canned. 
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The beans pass in front of each 
picker on an endless belt 


The grower delivers beans to 
the elevator along in October 
or November 










Growing the Bean Crop 


A field where a crep of 
beans is to be grown is 
fitted like potato or corn 
land. Special care is needed 
to insure a fine, firm seed- 
bed, for the young bean 
plant is very tender, and 
if a crust is formed on the 














and their crop production are as follows: 


State Production 
California......... ..... .6,553,000 bu. 
SG i Se Teen 4,332,000 ‘ 
oe fe a ere 850,000 “ 
TO RO hs 8 oh de gba 703,000 “‘ 
to UR GR ey 428,000 “ 
REA SERS Grae 344,000 “ 
ee ia ee 869,000 °“‘ 


A. few notes on some of the leading 
varieties and the regions where they are 
produced may be of interest to the con- 
sumer. 

Pea and Medium beans represent about 
40 per cent of the total crop grown. These 
small white beans are grown mainly in 
Michigan and New York. The other 
four varieties named in this paragraph 
each represent about 10 per cent of the 
total crop grown. Pinto beans are 
grown only in Colorado and New Mexico 
Great Northern beans in Idaho and 
Montana, Red Kidney beans in New 
York State and Michigan, and Lima beans 
in California. Other beans of commercial 
importance are White Kidney, Marrow 
and Yellow Eye. 


Beans in New York State 


In New York, the bean area is in the 
western part of the state. On a map of 
New York you will find in small type, 
about 30 miles south of Rochester, the 
town of Perry. In the bean world Perry 
should be written in large type, for it is 


surface of the ground it is impossible for 
the bean plant to break through without 
being injured. Thorough fitting of the 
seed-bed also insures uniform germina- 
tion and kills many of. the weeds before 
the crop is planted. 

Beans are nearly all planted with com- 
mon grain-drill, seeding three rows at a 
time, 28 inches apart. Larger-growing 
varieties, such as Kidneys and Marrows, 
are planted farther apart. Beans have to 
be cultivated four or five times during the 

owing season in order to keep the soil 
oose and weeds from getting too\great a 
start. 

The old-fashioned method of hand 
as the beans when oe has now been 
argely replaced by modern machinery. 
This new machine, the bean-puller, as it 
is called, pulls two rows at a time and 
leaves the plants in a single windrow. 
These windrows are then forked into 
small bunches where they are left to cure 
for a week or more in the field. They are 
hauled to the barn when dry, and are 
then threshed. 

A large portion of the New York State 
bean crop is sold by the grower to the 
dealer during the months of October, No- 
vember and December. Of course, the 


local dealer can not sell these beans to 
good advantage in the condition in which 
they come to him from the grower. As the 
beans come from the thresher they often 
contain many split (Continued on page 30 
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How new engineering prin- 
ciples, costing millions to 
perfect, are giving Over- 
land owners better auto- 
mobiles for less money 


O thinking man need 

be told that an auto- 

mobile is too serious a pur- 

chase to make without 
thoughtful investigation. 


Simply in fairness to 
yourself, read the following 
facts. They will give you an 
entirely new conception of 
what to look for in an 
automobile. 

a * 


20 months ago we an- 
nounced a revolutionary 
nhew-type car... the Over- 
land Six that has become 





Dramatic 


Engineering Changes 
give you this Brilliant performance 





ae 
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Remember, the comfort, 
riding quality and power of 
any automobile are first 
determined on the drafting 
board. 


Long life starts with en- 
gineering. 


A car that was designed 
over 3 or 4 years ago can- 
not meet the modern stand- 
ards of today. 


You want performance 
..+ you want comfort ... 
you want the long life that 
only modern engineering 
can supply. 


Thendecidetodayto drive 
this new-type Overland Six. 
Already well over 100,000 
owners have found in it 
their ideal of what a truly 











world-famous. 


Measured by present demand it is the most 
successful car of its class evertreated. 


This car embodies the most advanced engineering 
practice from both sides of the world. 


In many respects it is entirely different from 
present-day automobiles as you know them. 


It is alow car . . . built close tothe ground : . . 
according to the most modern European safety 
standards. 


It is a powerful car. . 
size and weight... 
vestigations. 


. the most powerful of its 
based on recent scientific in- 


40 to 55 miles an hour is its comfortable driving 
speed. Acceleration tests show 5 to 40 miles an 
hour in 21 seconds. 


And owners everywhere report hill climbing abil- 
ity that utterly defies description. 
Modern engineering—the reason 


This wonderful performance-ability of the Over- 
land Six is a direct result of modern engineering. 


The Overland Six is new all through—brilliantly 
engineered as a unit—not an old-fashioned recon- 
structed chassis. 


Many cars have been “modern” too long. We 
mean just what: we imply. 


j 





modern car should be. 
What you get in this world-famous Six 


The Overland Six is a car of exceptional comfort. 
The big, broad door openings are 311% inches wide. 
You can get in or out with the utmost ease. 


Seats are wide, luxuriously comfortable. There 
is more cubic feet of inside space than in any car of 
this price . . . with plenty of room for five full-size 
passengers. Room tostretch your legs without feel- 
ing cramped or crowded. 


NOTE:—4-wheel brakes are furnished at slight 
extra cost. : 


Other models: Touring, $825; Coupe, $825; De- 
Luxe Sedan, $975, 


* * * 


The new WILLYS FINANCE PLAN means less money 
down, smaller monthly payments; and the lowest credit- 
cost in the industry. All prices f. o. b. factory. We reserve 
the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 
Willys- Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys- Overland 
Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. ‘ 


OVERLAND 
§2x $835 = 
















































Dont Pay 
4 Months 


After You Get 
The Separator 


e [ : 
7 eN 


E WILL send an Im- 
ported Belgium Melotte 
Cream Separator direct 
to your farm and you don’t pay/us 


acent for 4 months. You may have 
a 30 Days’ Trial. Then decide 
whether you want to keep it or re- 
turn it’ at our expense. We make 
this offer because we know there is 
no other separator in the world equal 
to the Melotte and we want to prove 
it to you. $ 


Imported 


Melotte 


The Belgium Melotte contains the 
famous single - bearing, suspended, 
-balancing bowl. This Melotte 

Bowl hangs from one frictionless ball 
bearing and spins like a top. Without 
any rebalancing it skims as perfectly 
after 15 years of service as when new. 
Neither wear nor usage can ever ° 
throw the Melotte Bowl out of balance. 


Sena Coupon 


Mail coupon for catalog giving full 
description of this wonderful cream 
Separator and the extraordinary 4 
months’ offer. 


The Melotte Separator 
H. B. Babson, U. S. Manager 
eee esa Prtaee wena Be Ctteage mt. 


The Melotte Separator, *,,%, 44230". 
u. —— si 
2843 W. 19th St., Dept. 25-0p- Ehime” 
2445 Prince St., 3 Calif. 7% 
Please send me Free Melotte Separator Cata- 
log and your offer of “Don’t Pay for 4 Months.” 
(Print Your Mame and Address plainly)‘ 


Name. 





Post Office 





How many cows do you milk? ____._._ 
SEER SGESECEEEESEaeeneecea 
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The Federation Wheats 


By E. R. Jackman 








ASTERN Oregon is one of the 

big wheat-producing districts of 

America. You can start on its 
western border at The Dalles and travel 
east for 150 miles and literally see nothing 
buf wheat—thousands and thousands of 
acres of its t of this is raised hy dry- 
farm methods; that is, the land is cropped 
on alternate years and summer-fallowed 
every second year. 

Seven or eight years ago D. E. Stephens, 
superintendent of the dry-land experi- 
ment station at Moro, noticed in his 
wheat nursery a group. of Australian 
wheats which seemed ney the every char- 


‘acteristic necessary for good spring wheats 


plant it in the fall. It occasionally happens 
that Some of the winter wheat will be 
killed out or will fail to make a good stand. 
Then early in the spring the growers get 
in and seed the Hard Federation in the 
thin spots. It is so early that it ripens 
with the winter wheat, and as it is also a 
white wheat, the mixture causes no dis- 
count. in price. 

It has found the most favor in the 
Blue Mountains in Union county. “Our 
people like it the best of any wheat we 
ever had,” reports H. G. Avery, county 
agent of Union county, who has been 
active in securing its adoption there. 
This county seeds annually 30,000 acres 
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for his section. He tried them out in field 
trials and now says of two of them: 

“Hard Federation is one of the earliest 
wheats we have; for the past five years it 
has exceeded every year the yield of Early 
Baart, and has averaged 23 per cent 
higher. It has averaged seven bushels 
more per acre than Marquis, and our 
results and reports from dozens of farmers 
both indicate that it is our best dry-land 
spring wheat. 

“Federation is closely allied to Hard 
Federation, but the kernel is softer and 
the plant is later maturing. It has out- 
yielded all of our old spring wheats quite 
seer. here on dry land, but results at 
other experiment stations indicate that it 
is the best wheat we have ever had for the 
irrigated districts. It is not so good a 
milling wheat as the Hard Federation.” 


Replacing Old Varieties 


The Hard Federation is fast replacing 
other spring wheats throughout the dry- 
farm district. Frank McKennon, of 
Union county, says: “I am growing 
nothing but Hard Federation now. When» 
I plow under alfalfa I can plant that 
wheat and know it will not lodge. It 
ripens two or three weeks ahead of any- 
thing else, and so misses the hot weather. 
I have seen it yield double the amount of 
our old spring wheat, Red Chaff Club, 
and I have never seen a case where it 
didn’t outyield Marquis. It doesn’t seem 
to smut, either.” : 

In Umatilla county, which grows 
6,000,000 or more bushels of wheat every 
year, Hard Federation has found a real 
place. 

“Did it head out early?’’ some one 
asked Otto Reiman, who has grown it 
for three years. 

“Did it head out early? Why, man! it 
headed out ‘the’ day after I seeded it!” 
was this enthusiastic grower’s comment. 

This early-maturing feature is capital- 
ized in Umatilla county. They grow 
largely white wheat in that county and 


Federation (where,the man stands) outyielded Bluestem by 17 bushels per acre 


to spring wheat. J. A. Gaskill, of this 
county, raised 50 bushels an acre on dry 
land this year. 


Good Milling Qualities 


“What about its milling quality?” I 
asked‘ Mr. Stephens, who deserves the 
credit for first distributing it. 

“In our tests, the lon volume has 
averaged slightly lower than Marquis, 
but the test weight-per bushel has aver- 
aged 5.6 pounds higher, so that the flour 
yield has been considerably higher. The 
texture and color of the loaves have been 
better than with Marquis. Considering 
everything, I would say that it is the best 
milling spring wheat that is now being 
grown commercially in the Pacific North- 
west.”’ 

I had heard of a carload being milled 
at Kalispell, Mont., and wrote there for 
information. The miller answered: “I 
have ground the wheat and pronounce it 
a fine milling wheat, second only to the 
best Marquis. It makes a whiter flour 
than Marquis but hasn’t quite the volume. 
The difference between the two in volume 
is so small, though, that it is hardly 
worth mentioning. The car I milled tested 
39.1 per cent wet gluten.” 

The Federation is a later maturing 
variety and has found its greatest field on 
the irrigated projects, where it seems 
destined to replace all-others. In Malheur 
county it has performed in a spectacular 
manner. G. Stamm, of Nyssa, harvested 
8034 bushels an acre from his field this 
year, and Dicklow under the same condi- 
tions yielded 50 bushels, the lower yield 
being due to the fact that the Dicklow 
lodged badly. The Federation, as well 
as the Hard Federation, has a stiff straw 
and very rarely lodges even on the richest 
land, 

In Central Oregon, on the irrigated 
projects, Federation is outyielding-com- 
peting wheats from five to fifteen bushels 
an acre. This is in Crook, Deschutes and 
Lake counties. [Continued on page 47 
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The casi way to buy tires 


To no class of motorists does 
the Goodyear policy pay bigger 
dividends than to the farmer. 


This policy is twofold: to build 
the greatest possible value into Good- 
year products; and to provide means 
so that the user may get all this 
inbuilt value out. 


The Goodyear factories perform 
the first part of this. policy by 


second part by seeing that Good- 
year buyets get the right size and 
type of tire and by helping them 
to give that tire proper care. 


If you want low tire costs give 
this combination of Goodyear 
quality and Goodyeat service a 
trial; it will save you money and 
trouble. 


When you send away for tires you 





building into Gobd- 
year, Tires such spe- 
cial features as the 


famous cord fabric 
SUPERTWIST. 


Farsighted Goodyear 
dealers carry out the 





Goodyear makes a tire to 
suit you—whether you 
want the incomparable 
All-Weather Tread Good- 
year, the most famous tire 
in the world, or the lower- 
priced standard Goodyear 
quality Pathfinder. 


deny yourself its im- 
portant service bene- 
fits, as well as that su- 
perb quality which 
has made “‘more people 
ride on Goodyear T ires 
than on any other kind,’ 








Goodyear Means Good Wear 





















District o& SouthGeorgia 


For the average price of $40. an 
acre, youcan get good, fertile, im- 
proved farm land in the Albany 
District of prosperous South 
Georgia, that will produce crops 
of a value up to $100 an acre 
and more. Cotton, corn, oats, 
tobacco, peanuts, pecans, fruit, 
truck, (at top early market prices) 
—in fact, 38 cash crops. 


Permanent pastures, mild win- 
ter, stock grazes year round. 
Average January temperature 
50°. Splendid roads and excel- 
lent schools. Not only is farm- 
ing more profitable, but life more 


enjoyable here. 


The Albany Chamber of Com- 
merce willassist you in locating 
here, either in buying a farm or 
renting with the option of buying. 


Write for this booklet 
“250 Growing Days a Year" 
that will tell you how you can 

live better and farm better 
in the Albany District 








CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
115 Pine St., Albany, Georgia 


Please send Riek haidees anberenahies 
foie than dutedSad Cone 








RF. D.__ 
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AST summer a six-row . 
cultivator assembled 
by the Agricultural 

Engineering Department of Iowa State 
College successfully cultivated 45 acres of 
corn per day. Entering the field as an 
experiment, it soon proved its worth, as 
it not only covered the ground rapidly, 
but cultivated the corn as well as did 
the sing!e-row method. ; 

The unit completely cultivated a 45- 
acre field on its first cultivation in less 
than a day’s time. Not only was the 
work completed in that short period, but 
the quality of work was surprising. Mr. 
Olson, owner of the field on whieh the 
experiment was tried, was highly pleased. 
In commenting on the cultivating, he 
said: “It is doing a better job than the 
average farm-hand does with the single- 
row cultivator. Furthermore, there are 
no horses to handle, and power is more 
steady. There seems to be no side- 
swinging of the cultivator as one so often 
sees in horse-drawn outfits.” 

Professor L. W. Forman, of the Farm 
Crops and Soils Department at the 
college, saw the tractor and cultivators 
work, and said: ‘The six-row cultivator 
did very good work in small corn and quite 
cloddy ground. I was especially in- 
terested in the ease with which it was 
able to turn at the ends and not run over 
any considerable amount of corn, even 
when no turning rows were provided. 
With proper motor-driving, there should 
be no difficulty in keeping all plows in the 
proper places. Tam very much interested, 
in the possibilities of this machine in large 
areas. 

The six-unit cultivator was built around 
a two-row motor-cultivator. Using a 
long evener, two additional two-row culti- 
vators were attached. This arrangement 
necessitates three men to operate the 


Tractor Speeds Corn Plowing 


By A. W. Turner 


outfit successfully. One 
drove the tractor and culti- 
vated the two inside rows, 
while two other men rode the attached 
cultivators. The operators did not seem 
to experience undue difficulty in dodging 
the corn, yet the field was cleaned well of 
weeds. 

Dr. C. L. Holmes, head of the Agricul- 
tural Economics Department at the 
college, watched the demonstration for a 
while and then remarked: ‘That looks 
like the right step in a most likely program 
of farm efficiency. It is as good a job of 
cultivating as I have ever seen by any 
method.” “ 

Prof. E. V. Collins, inventor of the 
horse dynamometer, and one of the 
developers of the six-row cultivator, 
stated: ‘One of our main tasks in making 
farming more profitable is to enable one 
man to farm more acres. The industries 
are daily reducing production costs, 
through the elimination of labor; surely 
farming can do the same. The number of 
acres of corn that one man can raise 
depends on how much he can cultivate. 
One can make either of two comparisons: 
On the basis of single-row cultivation, 
this unit does the work of six men and 
twelve horses. Comparing with three two- 
row cultivators, one s¢es the elimination 
of at least nine horses. Surely that will 
be accepted as a substantial reduction of 
¢orn-production costs.. It is hoped that 
corresponding reductions can be effected 
in other farm operations.” 

Larger farm units, with the objective 
of enabling each man to farm more acres 
alone, are being introduced and proving 
their worth. Many need improvement by 
the farmer. Cost of corn-production, a 
main crop in many sections, may be 
apauedals reduced if one man can culti- 
vate a greatly increased area, 





re you do not have a cistern for storing 
rain-water from the roof, your lawn is 
often damaged by the water as it gushes 
down the gutter pipe—at least, mine was, 
until I remedied the trouble by making a 
baffle of concrete, 


Saving the Lawn Under Rainspouts 


fanwise, with small depressions formed 
in it. 

To build this baffle plate, set two wide 
boards on edge, about ten inches apart 
and parallel. Fill the trough with con- 
crete, the bottom 





like the one shown. 

Instead of the 
water coming down 
forcefully and tear- 
ing up portions of 
sod, this baffle plate 
breaks the force of 
the water and lets 
it run off harm- 
lessly. One might 
even go a step fur- 
ther and spread 
the front end out, 








several inches be- 
low the surface, and 
press a deep groove 
in the top. Con- 
nect the rain-pipe 
with the upper end 
of the baffle with a 
piece of angle tile, 
as shown in the 
photo, or a quarter- 
i i section of an old 
BT eg auto tire-casing. 
oo D.R.V. 
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709 © Save the Surface Campaign, 1925 

E who systematically uses paint and var- | his garage and his car; his barn and his im- 
nish prevents deterioration. He stops | plements; his church, school, town hall; every- 

at the very source that greatest of property | thing that is his or has his interest. Surely 
losses. What greater insurance could he buy? | the broadest of insurance policies is framed 


— coverage for his save THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN, 18 East 41st Street, New York. in these seven words 
house and his office A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests whose products anh Save the surface 


and services conserve, protect and beautify practically every kind of property. 


or store ‘or factory; + + and you save all,” 
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Vernay Shutter 
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Why Some Farmers 


Are Successful 
By W. L. Cavert 








ECENTLY I have spent some time 

in seeking out outstandingly profit- 

able farms and trying to find the 
reasons for their success. One man 
recently told me that in driving through 
the country, he could pick out the suc- 
cessful farms by the appearance of the 
farmstead. If the buildings were in good 
repair, the machinery under cover and the 
yards neatly cleaned up, he was sure that 
a successful farmer lived there. Another 
told me, “If I see a farm with nice herds of 
livestock, well-fed cattle and nice thrifty 
hogs, then I would know that it is a profit- 
able farm.” Still another told me,, “If I 
see nice clean corn-fields with straight 








Another farmer had excellent crop 
yields and a dairy herd that over a period 
of years had made a herd average of over 
300 pounds of butterfat, but was making 
only fair progress, This was because the 
excellent “returns from his livestock and 
crops were largely consumed by an over- 
head for buildings, machinery, work- 
horses and hired help that was out of all 
proportion to his tillable acres. If he 
could have rented 80 additonal acres of 
good land in his neighborhood at a reason- 
able rental, any returns secured from the 
extra land above rent cost would have 
been nearly all clear gain, as the available 
labor and equipment for the one farm 


ie Finn cs ae 


he se , 











Neglect of such a simple thing as vaccination of hogs for cholera is the thing 


that spells failure on some farms 


rows and fields of small grain free from 
such weeds as mustard, wild oats and 
quack-grass, I am sure that a successful 
farmer lives there.” 

My recent experience in seeking out 
successful farmers convinces me_ that 
there is no single test that will enable one 
to pick a successful farmer. This is 
because profitable farming does not con- 
sist in doing any one thing well, but in 
doing a number of things well. For ex- 
ample, one farmer in Southern Minnesota 
whom I visited was unusually successful 
in crop production. Corn, oats and hay 
were his leading crops. These were 
largely fed to livestock that did not give 
a good return for the feed. 

is man’s hogs did not. give good re- 
turns for the corn crop due to the fact 
that he had not learned how to control 
worms and necro by putting the sows in 
clean quarters before farrowing and keep- 
ing the pigs there until about four months 
old. His dairy-cows, due to feeding of 
improper rations and lack of breeding 
to sires with high-producing ancestors, 
gave returns of less than 200 pounds of 
butterfat as compared with a number of 
the farms visited that had herd evenness 
of from 300 to 340 pounds of fat. This 
man was making fair headway, but with 
attention to better livestock methods, he 
would easily be one of the most successful 
farmers in his county. 


could easily have handled both farms. 
Another farmer had an excellent dairy 
herd, but did not diversify enough. By 
feeding to dairy-cows nearly everything 
that he raised, he was increasing the 
ross income, but in order to do it he 
ept a hired man when none would have 
been needed if the number of dairy-cows 
had been reduced from 20 to 12 and more 
attention had been given to hogs. As it 
was, there was considerable waste due to 
the fact that he did not have enough hogs 
to use his skim-milk to good advantage. 


ACH of the foregoing was a fairly 

successful farmer, but fell short of 
being an outstanding success for the 
reasons mentioned. 

Now for a few ‘observations on the out- 
standingly profitable farms discovered in 
this search. Farmer A is a tenant. He 
has $10,000 in bank deposits to show for 
his work during the past ten years. He 
has been able to make this excellent 
showing in spite of the disadvantage of 
being on a sandy soil. He started ten 
years ago with about $1,000 worth of old 

orses, second-hand machinery and a 
few cows. 

As near as I could size it up, his success 
has been due to a combination of hard 
work, good skill in crop and livestock 
production, and unusual ability to run a 
well-balanced [Continued on page 33 
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Now Drive THE CAR/ 
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Only those who have driven a Dodge 
Brothers Motor Car BUILT RECENTLY 
can fully appreciate all that Dodge 
Brothers have accomplished during the 
past few months. 


So swiftly has improvement followed 
improvement, that today the car, to all 
intents and purposes, is a different and 
incomparably finer vehicle. 


The announcement of smart new body 
lines and attractive color combinations first 
attracted general favor. But since then, 
improvements even more fundamental 
have been accomplished mechanically. 


Drive the car NOW! Observe its im- 
pressive new silence, smoothness and 
elasticity of performance, and you will 
then begin to realize just how vital and 
varied these and other later improvements 
actually are. 


Touring Car $795—Sedan $895—Coupe $845 
f. o. b. Detroit 


Donpse BrRoTHERS, INC. DETROIT 


Donvsce Brotrers (CANADA) Limitedp 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


DG6E HROTHERS 
M OTOR CARS 



























































ay Your Debt 


You owe it to those you meet 
to have your breath sweet. 


: WRIGLEY’S Chewing Sweets 


have an antiseptic value besides 
affording long |-a-s-t-i-n-g enjoy- 
ment and refreshment. 

Chew Wrigley’s before meals to aid the 


appetite and get your mouth and teeth 
ready. 


Chew it after every meal to help diges- 
tion and cleanse the mouth and teeth. 


It removes odors of eating or smoking. 


Besides, Wrigley’s will freshen you up 
He, when you're tired and nervous. 






Gives BIG value in both benefit 
and pleasure. 


Comes to you fresh and full fla- 
vored, clean and wholesome in 
its sanitary wax-wrapped package. 



















The Sugarland 
Contract 


Continued from page 14 











“Gandy,” he said smoothly, “turn him 
loose. He’s sort of upset by being hit by 
them bundles; anybody would. Turn him 
loose and let’s see if we can’t settle this 
peaceably.” 

Gandy released Smeltzer and crawled 
back on the engine, rather shamefacedly. 
“‘Didn’t mean to blow up like that,’’ he mut- 
tered. “Sorry, Mr. Smeltzer.”’ 

Bly faced Smeitzer quietly. 

“‘We know we’re doing a poor job, Mr. 
Smeltzer,” he said, “but you know that 
wheat is wet.”’ He kicked the bundles at 
his feet. “It won’t even rustle. And you 
can see how those pitchers are cramming it 
in. But it’s the best we can do, as good as 
anybody could do under the same circum- 
stances, and all I can say is, if you're’ not 
satisfied, the only thing we can do is to pull 
out.” 

Smeltzer was still steaming. 

“You can’t do it a danged bit too soon to 
suit me!’’ he snapped. ‘Go right ahead and 
pull out and never come back, and that'll 
be soon enough!” 


LY looked at him an instant, opened 

his mouth, closed it suddenly and com- 
pressed his lips tightly. Without another 
word he stepped back on the engine, whistled 
for the pitchers to cease work, and then shut 
down. Gandy threw off the belt and reeled 
it while Bly was coupling on. Sol Kincade, 
their water hauler, came up with a tank 
just as they pulled out on the highway. Sol 
was a bachelor, a wiry old fellow of about 
50, with a drooping mustache which lent a 
melancholy expression to his face; he was 
continually singing hymns, which height- 
ened the effect, but a more irresponsible old 
rascal never chewed tobacco. 

‘‘Whoa, Hannah!”’ he exclaimed. Hannah 
was the lead mule of his team. ‘‘What’s 
blowed up?” 

“Old Gravy Gourd,” Bly told him, shut- 
ting off. ‘‘We weren’t doing good enough 
job to suit him.”” In a singularly melodious 
voice Sol hummed a few bars of ‘‘Will There 
Be Any Stars?”’ and rubbed his chin. 

‘Puts us in a hole, don’t it?” he asked, 
finally. 

“Why?” Bly wanted to know. ‘‘He don’t 
own, all the wheat in this settlement, does 


“Not exactly,” replied Sol, “‘but fur’s 
we’re concerned he does.. This neighborhood 
all thresh with the same rig. ‘One for all,’ 
is their motto. If a rig pulls out on one job, 
it won’t get a chance on the rest.’’ 


ANDY listened with drooping jaw. 

“If you knowed so danged much,”’ he 
demanded, ‘“‘why didn’t you say somethin’ 
sooner?”’ 

“Would it have made any difference?” 
asked Sol shrewdly. 

“‘No, Sol,” said Bly, ‘‘it wouldn’t. We're 
not blaming this on. you.’’ 

‘My fault,” admitted Gandy. ‘I ought to 
have kept my blamed mouth «shut. But 
what in the thunder are we’to do? This is 
the only section with wheat worth threshin’. 
If we don’t get this we couldn’t make our 
salt on them little five-acre sets up out of 
the bottom. Don’t suppose they’d thresh 
with us anyhow, if Sol knows his stuff.” 

“I know it,”’ averred Sol. ‘‘They wouldn't.” 

“Looks like it’s back to the shed for us, 
then,’’ said Gandy, heavily. 

“Shed nothing!” exclaimed Bly. “I'll 
pull 100 miles before I'll take this rig in now. 
Besides, I’ve got to make some money. 
Got to!” he repeated. 

“Well,” said Sol, ‘‘suppose you pull on 
down to my place and thresh out. my little 
dab. And then you can look around. Do 
you actually mean you’d pull 100 miles to 
get into a good threshin’ country?” 

“Do I!” exclaimed Bly, ‘‘show it to me! 
Know any good wheat country?” 

“You’re right,” said Sol, promptly. ‘“‘Up 
where I come from; in Sugarland. Finest 
country the Lord ever spit. on. Wheat 
never runs less than 30 bushels, sometimes 
40.” 

“Can we get it?” asked Bly, interested at 


once. 
“Don’t know,” said Sol. ‘“‘Mebby so, 
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mebby not. It’s always a week or so later 
than here. But I know some of them 
people purty well: I—”’ 


RAVY GOURD appeared at this in- 
stant, coming from the house. 

“Bet he’s comin’ out to beg us to stay,” 
guessed Gandy. 

“Guess again,”’ said Sol. ‘I know that 
feller. When he says anything he stays 
right with it till the cows come home and 
it thunders. More’n likely he’s comin’ out 
to fire our rags outa here.”’ 

It turned out to be neither. Smeltzer 
bore a message. 

‘Which of you fellers is Blythe Conley?” 
he inquired, his glance traveling from one 
to the other. 

“Here,” said Bly, wondering. 

“A phone call said your stepma was worse 
and for you to come home right away.” 
Having delivered himself he turned and 
stalked back to the house. 

Bly leaped ‘down from the engine. 

“You take the rig down to Sol’s place, 
Gandy,” he directed. “I'll take the car and 
go home. Be back as soon as I can.”’ 

“You look after things good, Bly,” ad- 
monished Gandy. ‘Sol and me can run 
this thing. Don’t you leave too soon.”’ 

“Sure,” said Bly, “I won’t. I will. »So 
long.”’ He hurried back to his car, parked 
opposite Smeltzer’s house. It was a freakish 
old chassis, low slung and sturdy, but the 
last word in ugliness. It was so ugly that it 
made a person want to kick it whenever in 
sight of it; nevertheless, under that hideous 
hood slept a motor that, for power, was a 
demon. An old six, Bly had reclaimed and 
rebuilt it himself, christening it ‘‘Rock- 
eater.”” He climbed in and pressed the 
starter, smiled at the even flow of power 
that responded, waved his hand as he 
flashed past the rig where Gandy and Sol 
waited. Thirty miles home, but Bly didn’t 
measure it in miles, he measured it in 
minutes. On his arrival he found that his 
stepmother had had another stroke, but 
that the immediate danger was past. -It 
was near sundown, so he did the chores and 
retired after an early supper. 


T had been a scorching day, and the heat 

of the July night was stifling. Unable to 
sleep in his smothering bed, Bly dragged a 
pair of comforts and a pillow before the 
open door and stretched his long form there 
on the floor where it was cooler. Soon he 
fell asleep, and had slept for an hour or two 
when he was awakened by the muffled beat 
of a motor ascending the opposite side of 
the hill a quarter of a mile down the high- 
way. The headlights of the car cast a halo 
over the hillcrest, and Bly watehed until 
the car topped the hill and began the de- 
scent silently. 

As the car drew nearer he could hear 
voices singing. Soon he was able to dis- 
tinguish the voices of a man and a girl, the 
former a deep, rough bass, the latter a clear, 
soaring soprano. And it was no mean sing- 
ing; the pair were in perfect harmony and 
making wonderful music. 

Just before the car came abreast the house 
the singing ceased, then the car stopped 
before the yard gate, 50 yards or so from the 
doorway. In the moonlight, Bly saw a 
man alight, heard him say something to his 
companion, then he came up the walk 
alone. He walked through the gate without 
hesitation and approached the door before 
which Bly was lying. The moonlight glinted 
on a bright object he held in his hand and 
Bly suddenly sprang up, apprehensively. 

‘What do you want, Mister?”’ he demanded 
sharply. He could see the stranger was.a 
big fellow,” an tall as himself and heavier. 
The man did. not reply at once to Bly’s 
query, but changed the object to the other 
hand; Bly guessed it was a pistol of some sort. 

“Stop right where you are, Mister!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘I asked you a question.” 

The man paused. 

“Well,” he said gruffly, his voice wonder- 
fully deep and full, ‘“‘I stopped to ask the 
way to the Conley place.’’ Bly saw then 
that the object he held in his hand was a 
nickel-plated flashlight. 

“This is Jim: Conley’s place,” he said, 
wondering, ‘‘or at least, his widow’s. That 
the Conley you're looking for?” 

“That’s it,” said the stranger. “My 
name is Petrie, Lum Petrie. I’ve brought 
Mrs, Conley’s niece over to see her. She’s a 
little sick, ain’t she?’"” _ 

“She’s bad sick,’’ amended Bly. ‘“Didn’t 
know my stepmother had a niece.” 

**You know now, don’t you?” asked Petrie, 








Choose your new 
car from the 
General Motors 
Line 


In the twelve months ending June 30 last, the 
public has purchased 1,086,590 General Motors 
cars,.an unprecedented record. 

This great volume of business has made possible 
still further economies and these have been put 
into the quality of the 1927 series now on display 
by General Motors dealers. 

The new General Motors line is first of all a 
quality line. It embodies every advantage of re- 
search. It has been proved at the General Motors 
Proving Ground. Every car is finished in Duco; 
the closed cars have Fisher Bodies. 

It is a complete line. It includes 59 models of 
open and closed types, ranging in price-at-the- 
factory from $510 to $4,350. Within it you will 
find the car you want at the’ price you want 
to pay. 

We invite you to visit the showrooms of our 
dealers and select your new car from the General 
Motors line. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - OAKLAND 


BUICK - CADILLAC. - GMC TRUCKS 
YELLOW CABS, BUSES AND TRUCKS 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 


General Motors cars and trucks, Delco-Light electric plants and 
Frigidaire electric refrigerators may be purchased on the GMAC Plan. 
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IN THE production of Heavy-Duty 
radio “B” batteries, Eveready has es- 
tablished a new standard of “B” bat- 
tery life and economy. 

Eveready Heavy-Duty 45-volt 

“B” Batteries will ottlast any 

Light-Duty 45-volt “B” two to 
Moreover, though lasting 
twice as long, they cost only one- 

third more! 


To cap the climax of “B” battery 
economy, in Eveready Layerbilt No. 
486, Eveready has perfected a Heavy- 
Duty “B” battery of unequaled en- 
durance and dependability—positively 
the greatest “B” battery in service and 
satisfaction its price canbuy. 

You can make no mistake in buying 
Eveready Layerbilt No. 486 for any 
set using normal voltages (45 to 135 
volts). 


one. 


You will be buying the utmost in 
dependability of “B” power—the great- 
est “B” power operating economy— 
D. C. (direct current) in its purest 


Here’s the most 
economical ““B” battery 
ever built for radio 
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form, which insures pure tone quality. 


Equip your set now with Eveready 
Layerbilt No. 486, the greatest “B” 
battery ever built for radio. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 
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FARMERS 


and Small Town Men 


Add Amazing Profits To Your 
Income With This New Plan 


Wis WANT a reliable man in each county to show 

les of our new patented Fire Extinguishers, 
approved by the Underwriters Laboratories. Just one 
or two sales a day make you up to $17 profits or 
agg Bowman sold over 300 in one county. Baker, 

ears old, who can only work occasionally, 

_ ~ es $25 to $30 a day. farmer should 
have fire preieeien. Every Sedat tine fire. Many 





farmers bu Fyr-Fyters order demon- 
stration and sel] ei easly. Sie Simply’ ay ers. We. Bei ose and 
éollect, Full size ed samp! inds of selling 
helps furnished We are one Mong he: ao ers of fire 


et caguishors in the world. Represent = jn your spare 

off season. Make more money in spare time than 

you ty all year, in this easy dignified wrk. Write at once 

free booklet, ‘‘Building a Permanent Income.”’ Address 
FYR-FYTER COMPANY 

1267 Fyr-Fyter Bldg. Dayton, Ohio 
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IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on request 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled promptly. 
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sharply. ‘‘It’s a 100-mile drive over here,”’ 
he added pointedly. 

“Bring her in,’’ Bly instructed him. ‘‘T’ll 
have Aunt Tillie get you something to eat.”’ 


UNT TILLIE had a cot in the sick 
woman’s room, where she could wait on 
her. She was asleep, but arose without 
audible protest when he called her. He re- 
mained to notify his stepmother of the 
arrival of the niece. As he.turned up the 
light and approached the bedside, the ‘sick 
woman turned her eyes upon him; a sharp- 
faced woman she was, with many little, 
hard lines about her mouth. 

““Ma,”’ said Bly, ‘‘there’s a fellow just come 
that says he’s brought your niece to see you. 
Didn’t know you had a niece.”’ 

The expression of the sick woman’s face 
did not change; she gave no evidence that 
she heard or understood, and Bly ventured 
no further comment. 

When the guests presently, arrived, Bly 
conducted them into the sick-room and said 
by way of explanation: ‘‘She’s had a bad 
stroke, you know, and can’t move or talk. 
But she can hear and understand you and 
talks some with her eyes.”’ 

“Oh!” exclaimed the girl, sympathetically, 
“Ldidn’t dream she was so bad! They never 

said.”’ As she approached the bedside, Bly 
turned and went back to the kitchen where 
Aunt Tillie was scurrying about erratically. 

“Did you know Ma had.a niece?’ he 
asked, a troubled pucker between his eyes. 

“‘No, I didn’t!’’ she said sharply. ‘‘Is that 
who it is?” 

Bly nodded. ‘‘Mighty nice-looking girl,”’ 
he said. ‘Must have got her good looks 
from the other side, though.”’ 

“‘Who’s that with her?”’ 

“Fellow named Petrie,’’ said Bly. “I 
don’t know who he is.”’ . 


P pol TILLIE faced him squarely, hands 
on hips, one foot extended eutphatiest 

“‘When your stepma dies,’’ she said Bly 
Conley, you won’t have a roof over your 


head or a table to put your feet under. All 
because you're too easy-going. dy 
“You’re just guessing,’’ replied Bly. 


“Father deeded her the place with the under- 
standing that it was to come to me at her 
death. Can’t get around that, Aunt Tillie.” 

“‘Can’t!”’ she exclaimed scornfully. ‘‘My, 
but you can act ignorant sometimes, Bly. 
He didn’t know anything about her folks 
nor how she would take such an unreason- 
able dislike to you after he died. She’s a 
funny woman.” 

‘‘Who sent her niece word?”’ asked Bly. 

“Well,” Aunt Tillie considered, ‘I don’t 
know unless it was Judge Huley. ‘He was in 
here this morning. She wouldn’t trust me 
to do anything for her. It must have been 
Judge Hu——”’ 

Lum Petrie came in 
hurriedly. 

“The old lady has had another fit,’’ he 
said. “‘Better call the doctor.” 

“You call him, Aunt Tillie,” Bly said and 
turned swiftly. “Tell him to hurry; I guess 
he’ll know that, though.” 

In the sick-room he found the girl kneeling 
before the bedside, sobbing softl Bly 
cast one look at the upturned face of his ste 
mother, then placed his hand gently on the 
girl’s shoulder. 

“Come awayy” he said gently. ‘Your 
aunt is not suffering. now.” 


oie funeral was held two days later, 
and after the funeral wag over, Bly had 
a talk with the girl, Anna Kelso. 

““You see,”’ he said, ‘“‘things are in a mixed- 

up way. Wher my father married your 

dunt he didn’t know she had any close 
relation. He left the place to her with the 
understanding that it was to’'come to me at 
her death, But there wasn't any will or 
anything of that sort. I’ve been thinking 
the matter over, and I wondered if you 
would be willing to divide the farm equally 
with me. I'll try to raise the money to buy 
your share if that’s agreeable.” 

“‘Well,’’ said the girl, slowly, looking at 
him with clear, calculating eyes, ‘I hardly 
know what to say about it. erhaps it will 
be better to wait and see if she left a will. 
I’d rather not talk about it just now; I'd 
rather talk to Lum first.’ 

‘Take all the time you want,” he told her 
cordially. ‘I’ve got a threshing-rig u 
above here a ways and I’ve got to get bac 
to it. Probably be the last of the week 
before I can get, back. We can talk it over 
then, I suppose.” 

“yr suppose so,” 


at this moment, 


she said, and turned away. 
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Bly found that Gandy had been having 
trouble during his absence. ‘‘Gosh-al- 
mighty, Bly!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘where you 
been the last year or two? I've been havin’ 
an awful time tryin’ to gét this little dab of 
Sol’s threshed.” 

“‘What’s wrong with the rig?” he asked, 
after explaining his long absence. 

“Easier to tell what ain’t,’’ said Gandy 
succinctly, ‘“‘but the thing that’s worryin’ 
me most is that ,piston-head knock.” 

“Cross-head,”’ said Bly after listening to 
the noise. ‘Seen anything about that 
Sugarland job?” 

“Sol called up a fellow by the name of 
Chris Kelso yesterday,’’ Gandy replied. ‘‘Sol 
knows him. He told Sol that there was 
1,000 acres or more up there that would 
average better than 30 bushels. Agreed to 
hold it for us until the fifteenth.” 

“The fifteenth!’ shouted Bly. ‘Man, 
that’s only three days off, and didn’t Sol say 
it was 100 miles up there?”’ 

‘That's just what he said,”’ agreed Gandy. 
“TI told him it had just as well be 1,000 as 
far as we’re concerned. Think he told Kelso 
somethin’ like that, too.”’ 

Bly ground his teeth. ‘‘Where’s Sol?’ 
he demanded. 

**Down’t the spring gittin’ a tank of water.” 

‘Well, you light a rag down there and tell 
him to call up that fellow and tell him that 

e will be there and starting work on the 
fifteenth without fail.’’ 

A worried look came into Gandy’s eyes. 
“Say, Bly,’’ he said gently, eyeing his 
partner furtively, ‘‘you better go up to the 
shack and get some rest and-a sleep. You 
been up too much lately. Go on and get 
some rest; you'll be all right in the mornin’.’’ 

“Go on!” he yelled at Gandy, ‘‘you crazy, 
doddering old cuss! Go on and tell Sol to 
get that fellow on the phone while I take 


4 the knock out of this cross-head. I tell you 


we're going to Sugarland and we'll be there 
on the dot!’’ 


ANDY became suddenly convinced of 

his partner’s sanity, although he was 
still certain that the undertaking was an 
insane one. Pull 100 miles in less than 
three days! Nevertheless, he swung his long 
legs down the slope toward the clump of 
willows concealing the spring where Sol was 
pumping water into the 500 gallon tank- 
wagon. 

It was a hot day, and 500 gallons is quite 
a lot of water to lift some ten feet vertically. 
Sol was dripping with sweat and on the verge 
of profanity when Gandy appeared. 

“Get a move on!” shouted Gandy, grin- 
ning, ‘‘we’re pullin’ out for Sugarland in 
30 minutes.”’ 

‘“‘We won't be pullin’ out in 30 years,’ 
said Sol darkly, ‘‘unless I have some help on 
this pump handle. Grab holt here!’’ 

“You're to call Kelso up and tell him we’ll 
be on the ground day after tomorrow,” 
said Gandy as he joined him at the pumping. 
“‘Now see that you do it.”’ 

“Never forgot anything in my life,’ 
pines Sol. “I’ve got a remarkable 
memo 

“Yes? retorted Gandy, “it’s the most 
remarkable memory I ever saw. It’s re- 
markable how you remember to breathe.” 

When they pulled in with the tank they 
found Bly wiping his hands on a piece of 
waste and listening, with a critical ear to 
the cross-head he had just tightened. The 
engine was turning over slowly. 

“Gandy,” he said, half-apologetically, 
“you got any money?’ " 

Gandy turned his pockets inside out with 
a grimace. Bly grinned ruefully. ‘‘Same 
here,” he said. “Listen; you and Sol hit 
the grit for Sugarland. I'll run back home 
and see Judge Huley. He’s administrator of 
our affairs. I’ll see if I can’t raise a hundred 
or two off of him. Can’t make this pull on 
nothing. I'll overtake you somewhere.” 

“Kill that knock?” asked Gandy. 

“Think so. Loose cross-head. May be a 
little tight fot a while. Watch it and see 
that it doesn’t overheat.” 


H Boon judge lived over in Oakland, a 
couple of miles from the Conley farm. 
As Bly passed the farm he saw Aunt Tillie on 
the back porch and waved at her. She 
recognized him and waved frantically for 
him to stop. He backed up and waited. 

“Bly,” she said, ‘I’ve just nee trying to 
get you on the phone. The judge is here 
with the will. He’s ready to read it.” 

“‘So she did leave a will?” said Bly. 

“Yes, she did,” replied Aunt Tillie, trot- 
ting along behind as {Continued on page 53 
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Raw materials sampled be- 
fore they are even removed 
from freight cars, and nothe 
ing taken into the factory 
until Willard chemists have 
placed their stamp of ap- 
proval upon it. 





Willard 


We Service All Makes 
and Sell Willards for 
_All Cars—for Radio, too. 


Naturally, you receive a 
more reliable battery every 
time. And we’re here to 
provide the convenient, 
thorough inspection that 
keeps good batteries in the 
best of health—Willard 5- 
Point Inspection. 


that's 
Service 


Bat ttery 
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A THOUSAND THINGS MAY HAPPEN IN THE DARK 

















The baby’s crying!” 
—use your Eveready! 


Tuat plaintive wail in the dark of 
night that every mother knows so well 
. .. use your Eveready! Here is the 
ideal light for bedroom and nursery. 
There is no disturbing glare in its soft, 
reflected rays. 


The Eveready Flashlight i is as silent 
in action as a moonbeam, It puts the 
light exactly where you need it. It is 
handy. It is safe. It is thoroughly 





Evercady Flashlight Batteries fit and improve all 
makes of flashlights. te * insure brighter light 
and longer battery life. Kcep an extra set on 
hand. Especially designed Eveready-Mazda Lamps, 
the bright eyes of the flashlights, likewise last longer. 











Bright-eved 
Eveready- 
Mazda 
Lamp 
Eveready g 
Long-lasting 
attery 
Eveready 
3-cell Electric 
Casing Reg. Lantern 
U. 8. Pat. Off. 








dependable. Every home needs one or 
more Evereadys.' They should be kept 
hanging in a regular place, ready for 
instant use in any emergency. 

You cannot buy a better flashlight 
than Eveready. Only Eveready has 
the convenient ring-hanger. To get all 
the newest and best flashlight features, 
insist on a genuine Eveready. There’s 
a type for every purpose and purse, 
and an Eveready dealer nearby. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 


New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 





FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


-they last longer 















High or low 
wheels —steel 
KS or wood — wide 
’ or narrow tires. 
Steel or 
wood wheels to fit souregsin F 
ae. Wagon parts of a 
nds, Write today for* free 
catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO, 
12 Elm St. Quincy, tlt. 















MAKE MONEY 


ae Cheapest Way’ 
terme LC Pull Stumps! 














You owners and occupants of 
country homes— 


Guard Well 


the health of your family and 


friends by proper 


Sewage Disposal 


for Country Homes 


It is easy to protect health and 
increase property values with 


Sartquip Septic Tanks 


ag s city plumbing i mdopendent of sewer lines. No 
design, te. supe BPs a noe neon Service 
usands in use. No failures aran- 
teed. Easily installed. sie 
Before Bas! LConer Any Sys- 
for San- 























The Bean-Growing 
Business 


Continued from page 18 











and discolored beans, and often small 
stones and dirt. The dirt and the cull 
beans have to be picked out by hand. At 
the bean elevators women are employed 
to do this work. Small machines are used 
for each picker, and the beans pass slowly 
in front of the picker on an endless belt. 
Beans that are in bad condition often 
have to be picked two or three times. 
New York beans are then marketed under 
the trade name of Choice Hand Picked 
Beans, New York State Grading. 


Bugs That Know Beans 


Farmers who grow beans know that they 
will have no end of trouble from insects 
and diseases. . There are pests that attack 
the crop as soon as it is planted, and pests 
that destroy the dry beans after they are 
threshed and in storage, and an endless 
array of insects and diseases that may 
cause trouble throughout .the season. 
Only a few of the more important of these 
troubles will be discussed here. 

Soon after the beans are planted: a 
small white worm often attacks the seed 
bean. It is the larva of the seed-corn 
maggot or the bean maggot. The adult is 
a fly about the size of a house-fly. This 
maggot bores into the seed bean or into 
the seedling plant, either killing the 
plant or causing what is known to the 
grower as “snake head.” 

The most common of the insects that 
destroy the leaves during the growing 
season are flea-beetles, spotted cucumber- 
beetles, tarnished plant- -bugs, plant. lice, 
green ’clover-worms, red mites, snails, 
corn-root worms and grasshoppers. Be- 
low ground, damage is often done by cut- 
worms, millipedes, white grubs and wire- 
worms. Woodchucks are very fond of the 
young tender bean plants and sometimes 
do considerable damage. 


Diseases of Beans 
Plant diseases, however, usually do 
more damage than insects. The four im- 
portant diseases in New York State are 
bacterial blight, mosaic, root-rot: and 
anthracnose. Root-rot attacks the plants 
below ground and either kills the plants 
or else stunts them and reduces the 
yield of beans. The other three diseases 
may cause the plants to turn yellow, 
reduce the yield and cause discolored pods 
and black spots on the beans. A combina- 
tion of these diseases sometimes causes the 
farmer a total loss, and forces him to 
harrow up the crop of beans and sow 
buckwheat. 

Housewives are interested in, and often 
concerned about, beans that have small 
round holes bored in the side. This 
boring is done by bean-weevils, and the 
small gray bugs or the tiny white worms 
are sometimes found in beans that have 
been stored ‘in a warm place. Weevils 
increase rapidly when beans are stored i om 
warm places. Temperatures of 50° F. « 
below have been found to check their 
activities, and a temperature of zero for 
24 hours is said to destroy the pest. 

Fortunately, New York State beans are 
not infested with weevils. Any beans 
may become infested if they are stored in 
a warm warehouse where weeviles are 
present. The danger of this is not great, 
however. At any rate, these weevily 
beans are easy to see and can be sorted out. 
Housewives, therefore, need have no great 
fear of getting ‘ ‘wormy beans.” 

Altogether, the bean business nets the 
bean farmers about $70,000,000 a year. 
Beans are one of the cheapest and best 
forms of high vegetable-protein foods. 
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The Drift Toward 
the City 


Continued from page 16 











That there is a country-to-town move- 
ment is true: The public press recently 
carried official figures which showed that 
during 1925 the farm population decreased 
479,000 people. But is the movement 
confined to the “best minds” entirely? 
Again let me refer to my home Corn Belt 
community. There have recently been 
some land foreclosures. Some renters 
have quit farming. These former farmers 
have mostly gone to town. But on the 
whole those who have left are not the 
best farmers—they are the ones who even 
in prosperous days made only a living. 
Under adverse conditions, poor farm 
management and inefficient. and imprac- 
tical methods did not make these folks 
enough profit to permit them to stay on 
the farm. To be sure, a number of good 
farmers were caught in the land and price 
deflation, but observations indicate that 
many of these men will not go to town, but 
will start over again. 

The farm boys of today are not. of 
course, all going to be farmers. But 
when did all farm boys stay on the farm? 
A record of the successful business men of 
the past 50 years shows that many, if 
not most of them, were farm boys. In all 
good farming communities there are now 
mighty few desirable vacant farms for 
rent. There are more renters than farms 
in most cases. Where would more young 
men find farms? Those who are staying 
are none the less able than are those who 
are chasing off for other worlds to conquer. 
In fact, the boy with a purpose, who knows 
what he wants and goes after it, is fully 
as likely to stay on the farm as is his 
brother, who perhaps, having less ambition 
and character, is more likely to chase the 
easy job with the “‘bright lights” as a 
background. 

With fewer farmers, producing by more 
efficient methods as much or more than-.a 
larger number of farmers formerly did, 
the nation has little to worry about from 
the food standpoint. And from the 
farmers’ standpoint, were I a farmer (and 
I hope to be again some of these days), 
I should send up a shout of glee every 
time I heard,that more families had moved 
to town. Not that I glory in some one’s 
financial ruin and distress, but agriculture 
will be on its feet just that much sooner. 
Population shifts from country to the 
city will eventually balance agriculture. 
But are the best minds going cityward? 
I do not think so. . 


qa 


From a Farm Boy’s Diary 


Yesterday was thanksgivin. forgot to 
say my prares las nite but I sed em too 
times this mornin to make up an am goin 
to say em agen purty soon. 

The hird man uses the horse blankets 
for covers on his bed cold nites. Ma 
offered him wun of owr indian blankets 
but he sed no thanks sumhow they dont 
smel rite. 

What do you think Durin the cold 
snap the baby at Cullinses wor a artic 
overshue for a bonet. 

Have began to get reddy for crismus. 
Bawt pa a birthday presnt while I was 
crismus shoppin down to the stor this 
mornin. 

Sadie Caggles has got a new red fether 
on her hat an that was why she ast me 
to get her a package of dye the other day 
an thats why Caggleses oe got a bob- 
taled rooster. 

Our baby is jus the swetest thing when 
shese aslepe. 
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icCorm 
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icle tried out his great in- TD an 


ome the reaper hehad buile 
onan anvil in the for blacksmith shop. 
“ n 193%, » Seapets ears from this present year, 

history, the reputation, a — 
ier skill and FN iomivoiay Broce k of the 
International Harvester pepe por will 
‘reach the century milestoneand celebrate 
100 years of farm machine progress. 












M°CORMICK- 


DEERI 


y 44 S WE make our way through 

a life,surrounded by the wonders 
v4 of the day, let us not forget that 
modern farming is the basis of 
modern living. All the comforts and lux- 
uries of civilization are but the children 
of enlightened agriculture. They could 
not come until the swift methods of better 
farming had sent men from the soil into 
the world’s workshops, Today the very 
existence of American industry rests on 
the prosperity and contentment of six 
million farm families. 


McCormick and Deering machines 
have come up through the years with 
agriculture. After the reaper, and the 
thrill it gave the world, came invention 
after invention. Machine after machine 
came to subdue the wilderness, to save 
labor and drudgery, to put in and to 
harvest all crops with swiftness and 
efficiency, and to build yields higher 
and higher. Millions'’of McCormick and 
Deering machines, on millions of farms, 
trusted servants of the American farmer, 
one and inseparable with American 
progress! 

Today these two famous names, linked 
into one—McCormick - Deering— stand 
as the mark of quality, efficiency, true 
economy, and lasting service on 54 lines 
of farm operating equipment. In 13,000 
communites over the United States the 
stores of the McCormick-Deering dealers 
are headquarters for this good equip- 
ment which is destined to make good 
farmers better and better. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606So. Michigan Ave. © — Chicago, Illinois 








The McCormick - Deering Harvester- 
Thresher saves 20 cents pet bushel over 
old methods in the harvesting of grain. 





The McCormick-Deering Corn Picker, 

sensation of the corn belt, goes into the 

standing corn and does the work of six 
hand huskers. 





McCormick-Deering 4-Cylinder FARM- 

ALL, the new all-purpose tractor for 

planting and cultivating corn, cotton, 

and other rowcrops. Leads the way to 
real horseless farming. 





International Speed Trucks and Heavy- 

Duty Trucks are doing farm hauling in 

every part of the country. Thousands 

of valuable hours are = for produc- 
tive farm work 


M°CORMICK-DEERING 


FARM OPERATING 


EQUIPMENT 
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Two Hours of Study 
Worth $28 
By Frank G. Davis 











HAVE found there are a- lot of kinks 

worth knowing about rules and regula- 
tions governing freight shipments. It 
will pay any farmer who does much ship- 
ping, or who has goods shipped to him, 
to drop in at his railroad station some- 
time and study the “Consolidated Freight 
Classification.” 

Recently a case came to my attention 
that is worth mention. A farmer had a 
shipment made to him as a less-carload 
shipment. It weighed 10,000 pounds. 
When the shipment reached him, he paid 
$232 freight on it—a rate of $2.32 per 
100 pounds. It seemed rather high to 
him and he brought the bill to me. I found 
that the rate charged him was correct and 
on the face of it the bill looked all right. 

However, I checked up the carload rate 


Colts = the Whole Shootin’-Match ‘daatifiention’” provides foro rommbuues 





load weight for different articles. In 

TEADY-HANDED, clear-eyed boys make fine shooters. And the thie ; . ni 
: he . 2 this instance the carload minimum weight 
neighborhood and inter-community matches are great fun. Ordi- was 18,000 pounds. The carload rate 


narily the Colt caliber .22 Automatic Pistol, Target Model, or the Colt .22 
Police Positive Target Revolver are preferred because of the low-priced shit $1. yy aad my pounds. me ne 
ammunition used in these arms. National target records have been made f ipment been made as a carlos ; 
with Colts. reight, based on 18,000 pounds at $1.13 
With a little practice and in a surprisingly short while, you can become per 100 yy would — rg vet 
a good shot and may develop record-making ability. ac) pont He: h a: nes ii a be 5 ter - 
Why not prepare yourself to engage in this popular sport. Pte fi A u . h ae ge a h reign’ 
Go to the nearest Colt dealer, choose the model you fancy. Get him to — cation there is a rule that says 
show you the features which make Colts the safest arms in the world to the charge for a less-than-carload ship- 
handle. Form a revolver club and let your friends, too, enjoy this clean, ment must not exceed the charge for a 
minimum carload of the same freight at 


healthful sport. CBLT’s P r A M Cc the carload rate.’’ The result was, I saved 

LT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MEG. Co. this man $28.60, because the railroad 

Hartford, Conn. company had to make the refund. Had 

Catalog No. 14 shows the com- 






Pacific Coast Representative, Phil. B. Bekeart Company he studied the “Classification” a few 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. hours himself, he might have discovered 
this. 





Colt Automatic Pistol 





plete line of oo overs CALIBER .22 
and Automatic Pisto ant it? 
Send for new book “‘Makers of History” Target Model 
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Jakey Tumbledown was so tired of 
his dad’s shiftlessness that he was 


ehiilaglectbuaies se, ack og a 
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Adding Acid to Battery 


If a single cell of a storage-battery never 
seems to get fully charged according to 
the hydrometer, although the other Cells 
in the battery are, it is usually because the 
apparently weak cell contains insufficient 
acid. The remedy is to add more acid. 
However, do not use raw sulphuric acid; 
dilute it’ with distilled water until the ’ 
solution reads about .1300 when tested 
with a hydrometer, and add this to the 
weak cell instead of distilled water when- 








GUARANTEE 


With whee? fo roll of American Fence your 
dealer will give you our written guaran- 
tee that it will outlast or equal in service 
any other fence now made, of equal size 


wiresand used underthesameconditions, 
Send for our booklet, ‘‘Fencing for Profits.” 
















ever it needs it. Test frequently after- 
te The | Post with Banner Steel , | Posts + oe ward, and when the weak cell maintains 
4 Large, slit-winged anchor plate roots firmly into the desien. a reading approximately the same as the 





others, discontinue adding the solution, 
using only distilled water thereafter. 

In making the acid solution, pour the 
acid into the water; never pour ‘the water 
into the acid. If you do the latter, a 
violent chemical action takes place and 
there is likely to be an explosion or at 
least a scattering of the acid. Ed. Henry. 


See Our Dealer in Your Vicinity 


Other Sales Offices: 


Chicago, New York, Boston, Cleveland, Worcester, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Wilkes Barre, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
St. Paul Oklahoma City, Birmingham, Memphis, Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake Cit 
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Why Some Farmers 
Are Successful 


Continued from page 24 











business. He has a dairy herd of ten cows, 
which is all that he can handle without 
increasing the jhired-help bill. These 
cows are not so productive as those on 
the farms previously mentioned, but are 
about 40 per cent better than the aver- 
age, as they average about 250 pounds of 
fat a year. His wife has a well-handled 
flock of 125*chickens that produce an 
income of $300 with very little addition 
to the farm expenses. He keeps enough 
hogs so that between the hogs and poultry 
the skim-milk is used to good advantage. 

In addition to the livestock, and raising 
feed for them, he plants about eight acres 
of potatoes a year, as he is in a potato- 
raising section. As he is handicapped by 
being on a small farm, the potatoes help 
to use fully his own time and his horses’, 
and provide an excellent market for his 
manure. However, he recognizes that 
potatoes are a speculative crop. He 
usually saves a little money when potatoes 
are low in price and considerable money 
when they are high in price. Before in- 
creasing his overhead by buying new 
machinery or hiring additional help, he 
figures carefully what the increased in- 
come is likely to be. This is much more 
satisfactory than counting the cost after 
he had made the investment. Inci- 
dentally, it is worthy of note that he is a 
regular attendant at the annual university 
Farmers’ Week. 


R. B is a farmer in Southwestern 
Minnesota, who has accumulated a 
fine 240-acre farm and also has mortgages 
on other farms. He runs a beef, corn and 
hog farm. He-is about 60 years of age, 
and does not care to do much field work 
himself. His plan is to raise about 130 
hogs a year and to feed about four cars 
of purchased feeder-cattle. Two milk 
cows for family use are the extent of the 
dairy business. One hired man is kept 
and as much corn is raised as the hired 
man can tend with a two-row cultivator. 
He is constantly studying markets and 
seems to be unusually successful in 
having his cattle ready to sell when the 
market wants them at a good price, and 
in buying at a low price. He always had 
a fine, thrifty bunch of pigs. This appar- 
ently is due to generous feeding of corn 
and tankage and keeping them in worm- 
free yards and pastures. He buys corn 
from his neighbors in addition, to® feeding 
his own. His steers in the feed-lot give 
evidence of skilful feeding. 

To sum up, a successful farmer is a 
specialist in several lines rather than in 
one line. He must be skilful in the pro- 
duction of crops. He must be skilful in 
feeding and handling livestock. He must 
have 3s ability of a high-salaried execu- 
tive to balance up theedifferent kinds of 
crops and livestock so that there is no 
waste of man and animal labor, and the 
by-products are all turned to good ac- 
count. Before making expenditures for 
hired help, machinery .or buildings, he 
has satisfied himself that the investment 
will yield a profitable return. 

The foregoing factors, of course, are 
not all that there is to successful farming. 
They are just a few of the important con- 
siderations. Furthermore, success does 
not consist alone in the accumulation of 
herds, acres.and bank deposits. These 
should be and are a part of successful 
farming, but along with them should be a 
satisfying life with some opportunity for 
reading and recreation, and children who 
have been provided with better educa- 
tional opportunities than their parents had. 
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Which means 
the most to mother? 


SINCE time was young “home folks” every- 
J where have thrilled at the tender expres- 
sions of love for mother. 


Human heartsand human sentiments never 
change. But today the expression of these 
sentiments has found finer form. People 
realize, that even the tenderest sentiment 
cannot bring happiness where stalks the 
spectre of drudgery. And so in labor-saving 
conveniences that lighten hearts and bur- 
dens, the kind thoughts of yesterday have 
become the realities of today! 


Those fine thoughts of better days for the 
folks in your home need not remain mere 
thoughts. Today you can have city conve- 
niences broughtto you—electricity, for lighting 
yourhomeand lightening your labor—running 
water, with its convenience and health- 
promoting sanitation—power, for performing 
endless tasks about the farm. 


These are the things that are offered toyou 
in Fairbanks-Morse Home Light Plants, 
Home Water Plants and other time and 
labor-saving utilities. They are more than 
quality-built machines. They areexpressions 
of human regard that actially bring profit 
while they bring happiness! 


The latest addition to the Fairbanks-Morse 
line—the new F-M Home Electric Power 
Plant —is illustrated above. So surpassing is 
its construction that it has been called “the 
light plant of tomorrow.” It typifies the 
advanced donee that is found throughout 
the line of profit-making conveniencés illus- 
trated opposite. 


Any of these products is as close as your Fairbanks- 
Morse dealer—as close as the coupon below, 


A small payment and home comfort is yours 
under the new Fairbanks-Morse Finance Plan 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Co. 
Manufacturers Chicago, U. S. A. 
Branches and Service Stations Covering Every State in the Union 


Fairbanks- Morse Products & **Every Line a Leader’’ 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. B131 
900 S, Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 








um pg FEES 
einem octet 
o Hametiatrsa Power Plats 

DO Fairbanks Scales Address............. Be PDo ncsneens. 





C) Washing Machines 





B Electric Motors Town. State... 4 


Jacks 














Automatic electric home 
water prone, 120 to 400 gal- 
ions per x 


Engine or motor driven 
preumatic water systems, 
to 6000 gallons per hour. 








“Z’* Engines. A half mil- 

lion farmers regard them 

the biggest dollar-for-dol- 
lar value. 





The Fairbanks-Morse Belt- 

Driven HomeBinetricligst 

and Power Plant,thousands 

of which have been in use 
for many years. 





Make every bushel pay, 
indi feed wi 
riuseerecnien Bist 


G 
late Ge ane all-purpose 
” jammer type, 
PRICES qgnoted are 


cash f. 0. b, factory; add 
freight to your towa. 


“Z"’ Engities 

H hp. Lattery equipt ..$ 48.50 
p- i 

3 bp. magneto equipt 101.00 
6hp. magneto equipt 153.00 

Home Water Plants 

From $84,75 up, depending on 
type and size, 


Feed Grinders 


For other F-M Products see 
coupon. 
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Cod when cranberries are\ripe in early fall. For nearly 

half of the entire cranberry crop comes from the Cape 
Cod country and other nearby parts of Eastern Massachusetts. 
One-third is grown in New Jersey, a few in Wisconsin, and recently 
bogs have been started successfully in the far northwestern states 
on the Pacific. 

Persons who enjoy Mr. Turkey’s Thanksgiving partner may 
often ask: ‘‘What are these cranberries, anyway? How do they 
grow? Why is it that they have such a distinguished taste, a 
flavor all their own?” 

Some folks have an idea that they are picked wild, very much 


7 DEEP red elbow thrust into @ dark blue sea! This is Cape 
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A three-year-old cranberry-marsh. Old Cape Codder in 
foreground, other cranberry pickers in distance 














like blueberries, blackberries and other small fruits adorning: our 
hedges and forests. But this is not the case. Every time. you 
put a spoonful of cranberry sauce on your plate, remember that 
this scarlet delicacy represents hours of toil, years of patience, 
and many dollars’ worth of investments. 

Yet cranberry farming has attraction as great as that of raising 
cattle on the open range. And when one watches cranberry 
harvesters at work the scene is as picturesque 
as that one sees when the binder clips through 


Scooping the creinberries 


yet must be level enough to be flooded easily and thoroughly. 

In some of the New Jersey bogs it seems that the entire sur- 
rounding country is flat as a pancake. However, you can almost 
always find a slow-flowing stream nearby. This stream may not 
exist naturally as a stream, but merely as'a continued chain of 
swamps. By digging a few main outlets, proper drainage is pro- 
vided, and by building a few dams the necessary amount of water 
for flooding is retained. 

Where the fall is not sufficient—which is the case eight times 
out of ten—artificial drainage is made. No cranberry crop can be 


_grown successfully unless the entire bog can be cleared to a depth 


of six inches below surface within four or five hours. It is here 
that the engineering qualities of the grower come into play, for 
he has to lay out a system of main ditches and laterals that fits 
his particular field. 


HY all the flooding? The cranberry in its wild state is a 

swamp plant. Furthermore, water is one of the easiest ways 
to control its greatest enemies—weeds and insects. Then, too, 
at certain seasons cranberry plants are very sensitive to frost. 
If the weather indications are that there will be a frost some night 
late in May or early June, the bog is covered up with water until 
the cold snap has passed. 

The necessary flooding consists of: 

(1) Winter-flooding—keeping the bog under water from January 
to May. 

(2) The June reflow—covering every plant tip with water to 
kill insects. 

(3) Flooding to prevent late frosts—cranberry vines can be 
submerged, in spring, for from»24 to 72 hours without damage, 
thereby preventing the plants from being injured by frost. 

(4) Flooding to prevent early frosts toward the end of the 
season. Both dusts and sprays are used for insect control, in 
addition to the water. 5 

Preparing the bog is the hardest and most costly part of the 
cranberry business. In the midwestern cranberry sections of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota it often is necessary to clear the land 
of stumps and trees. The land also has to be turfed and sanded. 

In some of the eastern bogs preparation is a little easier. The 
land is simply flooded for a few years, after which all growth on 
it is dead and the roots erubieed ; out and burned. This is done 
by closing the gates of the downstream dam and letting the water 
accumulate. Since the dam is necessary for flooding later on, it 
can as well be built a few years earlier. [Continued on page 40 





the grain-fields, or the folks are busy loading 
alfalfa hay. 

If you are a farmer living in the right climate 
and having the right kind of swamp on your 
place, you may be able to raise cranberries 
right at home. Understand, cranberries can 
not be raised everywhere. They are a special- 
ized crop. Yet there is much wet, low-lying 
land, that might be converted into profitable 
cranberry bogs. ¢ 


HE soil suited for cranberries always con- 

sists of a top layer of acid peat or muck, 
followed by a second layer of sand, and under- 
laid with hard-pan which makes it watertight. 
In sections where the peat layer is very thick, 
if is necessary to “sand” the soil. Sand is im- 
portant in order to keep down weeds, promote 
the growth of the cranberry vine, and to pro- 
tect against frost. Sand has a higher tempera- 
ture than most soils» 

It costs from $500 to $1,000 an acre to get a 
bog into shape. The chief expense is irrigation. 
Flooding and dfaining are essential. It takes a 
lot of work to get the bog planted, and three or 
four years of waiting are necessary before the 
crop brings returns. Then you can expect 
from $500 to $1,000 an acre profit for many 
years to come, 

Soil, manure and fertilizer are not the only 
worries of the cranberry grower. “One has to 
be a regular Hollander from the Zuider Zee to 
build the proper dams, flumes and ditches. A 
bog must have an ample water supply stored 
above it, must have good drainage below, and 


Cranberry field with pickers at work. Ditches with water used for flood and 





irrigation purposes can be seen 
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I take my 


tobacco 
seriously 


MY JIMMY-PIPE is as much a 
part of my daily existence as the 
food I eat or the clothes I wear. 
Nothing could ruin my day 
more completely than an indif- 
ferent tobacco. So I smoke 
Prince Albert . . . that and noth- 
ing else. It satisfies my smoke- 
taste right down to the ground. 

The day I discovered the tidy 
red tin was a red-letter day for 
me. I knew then and there 
that I had been missing the 
complete joy my pipe could 
bring me. But I’m making up 
for lost time now. I load up 
with P. A. right after breakfast 
and stay with it till “lights out.” 





PRINGE ALBERT 


NOVEMBER, 1926 





That first cool,consoling puff 
tells you that no other tobacco 
is like Prince Albert—or can be. 
You expect a wonderful smoke 
the instant you throw back the 
hinged lid on the tidy red tin 
and breathe that rich fragrance 
of real tobacco. P. A. is equally 
fragrant in your pipe. 

You'll like the mildness of 
Prince Albert . . . its friend- 
liness to tongue and throat. 
Mild, yet with a body that satis- 
fies completely. You may think 
you’re all set on the matter of 
smokes. Never mind. Buy a 
tidy red tin of P. A. today. [’ll 


guarantee it will be a revelation. 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


© 1926, R. J. Reynolds Tobacc 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 






















P. A. is sold everywhere in 
tidy red tins, pound and half- 
pound tin humidors, and 
pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. 
And always with every bit of 
bite and parch removed 
by the Prince Albert process. 
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The rug shown is the 
popular “‘Panama”’ 
Design—Gold Seal 
Rug No. 568. 


A Pledge of ee Le 
Floor-Covering Satisfaction sa. RUGS 


HE Gold Seal, shown below, is found __ priced rugs there are designs to harmon- 

only on genuine Congoleum Gold — ize with any furnishings and sizes to suit 
Seal Floor-Coverings. It is an assurance every room. Every one of them the 
of every quality that makes for floor- creation of a master rug designer. 
covering satisfaction. Beauty, serviceability, economy— 

Congoleum-Nairn Inc. are the world’s — everything that a floor-covering can give, - 

largest manufacturers of labor-saving _ plus lighter household cares, is found in 
floor-coverings. Back of the reputation — the rugs which are identified by this Gold 
and widespread popularity of Gold Seal Seal pasted on the face of the pattern. 


Art-Rugs stand many years of unequalled Ask for Congoleum by name and al- 
service and satisfaction. Millions of foot- = ways be sure to look for the Gold Seal 
steps have tested Congoleum durability. gn the goods you buy. 


Hundreds of thousands of housewives 


can testify to the soundness of the value CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


: : 2 : Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 
behind these popular rugs. San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas 
° ; ae Pittsburgh New Orleans Cleveland Rio de Janeiro 

And in t hese stul dy », economica lly = In Canada-—-Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


Look for this Gold Seal on the rugs you buy! 























“Capri” Design 
Rug No. 534 


“Hotitanp” Design 
Rug No. 594 





“GENTIAN” Design 


“Wares” Design ] 
Rug No. 396 


Rug No. 572 
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By Berton Elliot 





Paint and Credit 

















section of the country in which he had never been. Turning 
to his companion, a’ local banker, he remarked, ‘“Things 
have not been very prosperous here lately.” 

How did he know? Simple enough—by the appearance of the 
farm buildings. Newly painted buildings, in good repair and 
well kept up, are earmarks which stamp a section as prosperous 
and thriving, as the motorist flashes by. Good buildings suffering 
for want of painting just as surely indicate that hard times are 
prevailing. 

In the same way an individual is stamped—better than he 
knows—by tradesmen, bankers, friends, acquaintances and 
neighbors, throughout the locality in which he lives, by the 
appearance of his property. Sloppy, unpainted buildings are a 
handicap to the farm owner whose success as a business man 
depends to a large extent on his accepted standing among those 
with whom he trades and has dealings. Well-painted buildings 
are an asset which give an impression of success—sometimes 
even beyond the facts in the case; but even so success begets 
success, and the man who has every appearance of success soon 
begins to have a higher rating among those who know him, and 
is able to make more successful transactions. 


. NEW YORK banker was recently motoring through a 


ALL is in many cases the best time for painting. The weather 

is usually more settled, there are fewer bugs and insects to 
stick in and disfigure the paint, and houses painted in the fall 
are afforded maximum protection against winter storms. There- 
fore some practical information on painting at this time will be 
of general interest. 

In the first place, more attention than is usually given should 
be paid to the matter of color. Colors that are exactly suited to 
the type, size and surroundings of any building will help its 
appearance manyfold; whereas another color combination may 
make so little difference in its appearance that one would hardly 





Outside Painting Hints 
New Wood 


First Coat (Primer) 


A generous amount of raw linseed-oil and considerable 
turpentine must be used in first-coat work—other- 
wise the liquids soaking into the wood will leave the 
paint film without sufficient oil, and it will quickly 
become chalky and powdery. If the wood is unusu- 
ally resinous, use more turpentine and less oil. 


Second Coat 


The second coat should carry a fairly liberal amount 
of oil, also a little turpentine. Harder woods such as 
yellow pine should carry more turpentine. 


Third Coat 


This coat should carry ample linseed-oil to give a 
good protective film and lustrous gloss when dry— 
but it should not be thinned to excess. 


In General 


Knots and sappy places should be given a coat of 
shellae before applying the first coat of paint. Cracks 
and nail holes should be filled with putty after the 
priming coat has been applied. , 


Previously, Painted Wood Surfaces 
First 
Scrape off all loose paint with a wire brush. 
all blisters with a putty-knife and scrape off. 


Second 


Be sure the surface is free from dirt, soot and grease, 
also perfectly dry. Brush off all dirt. Remove grease 
spots with a cloth saturated with gasoline. If any 
places are in extremely bad condition they should be 
burned off with a painter’s torch. 


Applying the Paint 
For a one- or two-coat job over previously painted 


surfaces, follow the above directions for second and 
third coats over new wood. 


Break 











notice that it had been newly 
painted even a day or two 
afterward. 

The essential factors gov- 
erning the use of color in 
exterior painting are simple 
and easy to understand. 
Light, warm colors will make 
any building appear larger. 
Dark, warm colors will make 
it look smaller. The small 
cottage, with its feeling of 
snug coziness, appears to 
best advantage in light col- 
ors, generally being better in 
white than in any other 
treatment—white, by the 
way, is much better adapted 
to the home in the country 
than to the city home, as it 
is not so quickly soiled by 
smoke and grime. Many a 
large dwelling, on the other 
hand, which would appear 
ungainly and overprominent 
—or broad and squatty—in 
light colors, looks well-bal- 
anced and stately in darker color-combinations. In cases where 
there is a great abundance of trees, shrubs and green foliage near 
the house, the use of light colors is often advisable for both the 
large and the small house. 

A tall, narrow house may be made to appear lower and broader 
by keeping the body in a light tone, and using a darker contrast- 
ing color for the trim—as, for instance, ivory for the body and a 
rich dark brown for the trim. In some cases, a two-color treat- 
ment may be used to advantage—the upper part being in the 
darker color, with the roof of similar shade; as, for example, upper 
part a rich dark brown, lower part colonial yellow. 

Almost every one has an inherent feeling of what is appropriate, 
and if one will study the conditions in his particular case, with 
the few foregoing principles as a. guide, he should have little 
difficulty in selecting a most attractive color combination. 
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Use plenty of “elbow grease’”’ 











& to the mechanical factors of painting which insure a good 
job, the accompanying suggestions will help a lot in getting 
a good job done. Then there are some painting principles which 
are always the same, regardless of the material used and the 
conditions of the surface, among which are the following: 

Painting should never be done on a damp, foggy day, during 
a rain-storm, when rain is threatening, or immediately following 
rain, dew or heavy frost. Moisture causes more jobs of painting 
to go wrong than probably all other causes combined, and if a 
rain-storm comes up soon after painting it is liable to wash the 
paint off and the whole job will have to be done over, with all the 
labor and the entire cost of the material gone to naught. Extreme 
hot sun is another thing to be avoided. It is better to paint in 
the cool days of autumn or spring than in midsummer, but where 
painting must be done in scorching hot weather, the direct rays 
of the sun should be avoided as far as possible. 

Another most important thing is to stir the paint thoroughly 
immediately before and occasionally while using. The pigment 
of paint always has a tendency to settle, and unless stirred, the 
paint at the top will be too thin and will not have sufficient body, 
while that at the bottom will be too heavy and have too little 
oil for a good protective film. The color also will be affected. 

The proper way to stir paint is to start with the tip of the 
stirring paddle clear at the bottom of the container and bring it 
up through the mixture to the top with a twisting, stirring 
motion that brings some of the pigment from the bottom up 
through the mixture to the top with each stroke. Stirring round 
and round does little good. 

Each coat should always be allowed to stand for a few days to 
become thoroughly dry before applying the following coat. If 
one coat is applied over a previous coat which has only surface- 
dried, cracking is almost sure to result. 

In applying paint, plenty of “elbow grease” should be used. 
The paint should be brushed well into the surface and spread into 
thin, uniform coats. It is better to have paint brushed out too 
thin than to apply thick, heavy coats which may look better 
temporarily. Thick coats do not dry through thoroughly and are 
liable to crack and not only spoil the appearance of the buildin 
but also prevent the surface from ever being properly repainte 
unless all the heavy undercoats are burned of. 
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FOR A WARM, COZY HOME MAKE 
STORM DOORS AND WINDOWS 
OF YOUR SCREENS WITH GLASS 
CLOTH, IDEAL FOR ENCLOSING 
PORCHES AND SLEEPING PORCHES 











Glass Cloth Pleases 


Read these samples from our mail: “TI like 
GLASS CLOTH best, it is stouter and lasts 
longer.” “Our hens layed more than twice 
the eggs under GLASS CLOTH.” “The hens 
picked up laying at once.” “GLASS CLOTH 
is sure great for storm doors and windows.” 
“It makes window repairs quick and cheap.” 
“IT never had peppier faster growing chicks.” 
“Hot bed plants grow faster and stand trans- 
planting better when raised under GLASS 
CLOTH.” “I have tried several kinds but 
GLASS CLOTH beats them all.” 


9 Used with wonderful Success 


PLANTS GROW 
FASTER AND HARDIER 





GARAGE 
WINDOWS FREE WITH ORDERS 
AND ON REQUEST 


THIS BOOK SHOWS CHICKS THRIVE AND — 


THE WAY TO PROFITS GROW RAPIDLY WITH 
WITH POULTRY AND THIS GLASS CLOTH 
PLANTS “SUNROOM” ON THE 
BROODER HOUSE 


wer he ora eas 





Scratch Shed Brings 
Eggs All Winter 


Now it is easy to get big egg yields all winter just by building a GLASS CLOTH scratch 
shed onto your hen house. Lets in the vitalizing ultra-violet rays of the sun. (Plain glass 
stops them.) Science has discovered it is the absence of these rays that makes hens quit 
laying in winter. But under GLASS CLOTH there is violet light in abundance. The 


egg glands are given new activity and egg production is greatly increased. 


The sun’s 


warmth keeps the hens active in the shed, even on zero days. They scratch and exercise, 
which speeds up circulation and aids digestion. A scratch shed is cheap and easy to build. 


All you need is a roll of GLASS CLOTH and a few scraps of lumber. 


money maker. 





Science Amazed 
at Results 


The benefits of ultra-violet rays to laying hens, 
baby chicks and hot bed plants has been so remark- 
able that scientists and agricultural colleges have 
broadcasted the results. Test after test has favored 
GLASS CLOTH by an amazing margin. Promi- 
nent poultry raisers and gardeners are actually 
removing glass to replace it with GLASS CLOTH. 
Glass robs you of winter eggs, kills your baby 
chicks and makes your hot bed plants weak and 
spindley, all because glass filters the ultra-violet 
rays out of the sunlight. By admitting these rays 
GLASS CLOTH, which costs but a fraction as 
much as glass, brings you greatly increased profits. 


NOTICE TO DEALERS 


Thousands of dealers are now selling GLASS 
CLOTH with great success. It is well known and 
very popular in every state in the Union. It offers 
you a big opportunity. Take advantage of the 
good name its merit and our extensive advertising 
have built. Write at once for our dealer proposi- 
tion and full information on sales others are making. 
Order a dealer roll. Now is the season. 


TURNER BROS. 


BLADEN, NEBR. 


by Turner B 


Try it. Itisa 
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MakeYourHomeWinter-Tight 

Because it is so cheap GLASS CLOTH has come 
into wide use for making winter enclosures for 
porches and for storm doors and windows. Just 
tack it over your screens or onto home made 
frames. Think of the comfort of a cozy, windproof 
home this winter. No draughts to bring on colds 
and sickness. Saves fuel and doctor bills. En- 
closed porches are like new rooms added to the 
house at small cost. Especially fine if you have 
children. Gives them a protected place to play 
where they can have plenty of ultra-violet rays, so 
essential to their growth and health. 


2 Factories Give Quick 


Service 
The tremendous demand for GLASS CLOTH 
has made it necessary to add another factory. For 
quick service address orders and correspondence 
to nearest office. 


Writs Naret Dent, 203 


rs. . WELLINGTON, OHIO 
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for ten years ~Originated 1916 


FOR NEW 
WINDOWS 
OR REPAIRS 
~ GLASS CLOTH 
iS CHEAPEST 
FOR BARNS 
HOG HOUSES 
etc. 


















THIS SUNLIGHT SCRATCH SHED 
OF GLASS CLOTH MAKES HENS 
LAY WELL ALL WINTER 


















Wisconsin Professor Says: 


“Hens must have ultra-violet energy. 
Window glass filters out the ultra-violet rays 
of the sun. Sunlight increases egg produc- 
tion, improves hatchability, prevents egg 
paralysis, improves egg shell texture and in- 
creased food value of eggs. Get the early 
chicks into the sunshine. It helps to prevent 
leg weakness and rickets.” GLASS CLOTH 
lets in these valuable rays. Every poultry 
keeper should have GLASS CLOTH on the 
hen house and brooder house to get good 
results. 


Chicks Thrive Under Glass Cloth 


Never put baby chicks behind glass. It stops 
the sun’s violet rays causing rickets, softness, leg 
weakness and death loss. In a test at Ames 
College 25° of the chicks under plain glass died, 
while all under GLASS CLOTH lived and grew 
rapidly. 


For Hardy Hot Bed Plants 


Plants started in hot 
beds covered with GLASS 
CLOTH are hardier, grow 
stronger and stand trans- 
planting _ better. Ultra- 
violet rays are very bene- 
ficial to plant vitality. No 
weak or spindley plants. Big saving in cost over 
glass hot beds. 


Made Only by Turner Bros. 
Genuine, durable GLASS CLOTH is made 
only by Turner Bros., under exclusive patents. 
No other concern can copy our process. Our 
patented weather resisting formula is your guar- 
antee of complete satisfaction. Real GLASS 
CLOTH is a strong fabric specially treated to 
make it transparent, waterproof and weather- 
proof. Originated in 1916 and proven by 10 years 
success. So much cheaper than glass it has won 
wide popularity all over the United States and 
Europe. 











We make this special low priced offer that you 
may try GLASS CLOTH and see for yourself 
the big profits it brings. Mail the coupon with 
$5.00 and we will send you prepaid a big roll 45 ft. 
long and 36 ins. wide (135 sq. ft. of satisfaction— 
enough to cover a scratch shed 9 x 15 ft.). You 
may order as many rolls at this price as you need. 
Use it for scratch sheds, poultry houses, storm 
doors and windows, porch enclosures, ctc. If, 
after 10 days use, you do not find it more satis- 
factory than glass or any other material, return it 
and we will refund your money. Common sense 
instructions, “Feeding for Eggs’’ with each order. 
Catalog illustrating uses on request. Mail the 
coupon with remittance at once. (GLASS CLOTH 
is also sold by many dealers.) 


) i 
» TURNER BROS., Dept. 203 t 
; Bladen, Nebr.} Wellington, Ohio , 
» I enclose $........ for which send me postpaid isis 4 
- rolls of Glass Cloth as advertised. If not satisfied 

* after 10 days use I may return it and you will refund i 
| my money. ! 
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The Bedford Poultry Co-Op 


. By R. L. Holman 














for you to consult a member of the Bedford county (Tenn.) 
Purebred Poultry Association. This body was organized in 
1919 with only seven members. Today, with a membership of 
over 500, it is getting results that are attracting nation-wide atten- 
tion. Through the efforts of the association, money is pouring 
into the county by the tens of thousands for purebred poultry, 
eggs and baby chicks. Bedford county’s reputation is now such 
that orders are coming in for her poultry products from Maine 
to California. The association built up the reputation of its 
products through systematic, businesslike methods, that could 
well serve as a model for all other organizations of like charaeter. 
In 1919 there were only seven purebred flocks worthy of the 
name in the county. The seven breeders of these flocks believed 
they had high-class birds. They wanted to put on some poultry 
exhibits where their fowls could properly be displayed and adver- 
tised. Seven breeders were rather a forlorn hope for an organiza- 
tion, but every movement that gets anywhere has to make a start. 
So they organized. The first poultry exhibit in Shelbyville, the 
county-seat town, was rather a 
dinky affair. An exhibit show- 
ing a total of 25 birds of several 
different breeds really can not 
be classed accurately as a poultry 
show. 
- But the results were both 
apparent and immediate. The 
show stimulated an interest in 
panes poultry that grew by 
eaps and bounds. There were 
present at the exhibition a num- 
ber of farmers who kept a con- 
glomerate assortment of barn- 
yard fowls, that had grown up in 
a hit or miss (mostly miss) sort 
of way. The superior quality of 
the birds on display, over their 
own mongrel stock, stood out so 
plainly that a large number of 
them determined then and there 
to get into the purebred business. 
The seven breeders comprising 
the organization commenced 
preaching the gospel of pure- 
breds in all sections of the 
H. S. Thompson, organizer county. For the next twelve 
and president months they kept the air 
charged with it. As a result of 
their propaganda, purebred flocks began to spring up over scat- 
tered portions of the county. When the second annual poultry 
show opened up in Shelbyville, in 1920, there were 300 birds on 
exhibit. At the 1921 show there were 600. The 1925 exhibit 
displayed 1,300. 


I you think it doesn’t pay farmers to co-operate, I would like 


POULTRY show in Bedford county now is something that 

commands respect. Breeders from all over the South attend 
this annual exhibit, and the members here make sales that net 
them $25 to $150 a bird. In the 1925 exhibit, one member of the 
association sold 20 of his Barred Plymouth Rocks for $1,400. 

The Bedford county association, in displaying its birds, didn’t 
stop with exhibits in its home town. At every state, district and 
county fair of importance in convenient reach, the Bedford county 
exhibit got to be a noted annual affair. At the Tennessee State 
Fair in 1922-23-24, the poultry shown by this association won 
80 per cent of the premiums on all the breeds it showed. The 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, fostered by the association in the county, 
won over all other clubs of the same kind in the state. 

From seven breeders of purebred flocks in 1919, the total grew 
to 500 in 1925. In the fall of 1925, when the state and eounty 
fairs came off, quite a few members could not get their birds to 
these fairs for exhibit. You know how it is—farm duties interfere 
with getting the birds ready and taking them, and so year after 
year many Ferenc birds fail to get on display.  - * 

The association worked out a ha py solution for this difficulty. 
It made up an exhibition car of Bedford county poultry that took 
in a circuit of eight fairs. The entire car was put in the charge 
of one man, whose duty it was properly to care for the fowls en 
route, put them on exhibit, and give them all the attention neces- 
sary. The caretaker of this car was a poultry specialist on whom 
each breeder knew he could rely. The remuneration allowed 
this specialist was what premium money the fowls won at each 
fair, while the breeders were to get the advertising and the proceeds 
of whatever sales were made for them while out. 


A short time before the car started on its circuit, this specialist 
visited the flocks of all oreeders wishing to participate in this 
round of exhibits. He picked out the birds he wished to take. 
In this way no charge of partiality could be made, as every breeder 
knew that since the specialist was to get the premium money, he 
was going to look closely for the prize winners in every flock. 

When the breeder 
delivered his chickens 
at the exhibition car 
on the day of em- 
barkation, his respon- 
sibility ended, and he 
went on about his 
other duties until the 
birds returned. The 
exhibition car took in 
eight fairs on its cir- 
cuit, carried off an 
average of 60 per cent 
of the premiums, sold 
50 birds at prices 
ranging from $25 to 
$100, and got more 
publicity for Bedford 
county’s poultry than 
individual breeders 
could have secured in 
a century. 

Probably the great- 
est service rendered 
the county by the 
Bedford County Purebred Poultry Association, was the estab- 
lishment of a hatchery in Shelbyville. Baby chicks are sold from 
this hatchery to all parts of the country, and there are several 
days in succession during the hatching season, when the hatchery 
receives as much as $1,000 a day for baby chicks. In addition 
to this, extra premiums of $2,000 a month above the market price 
of eggs are received by the breeders of the county for hatching- 
eggs during tlie six-months hatching season. 

















An offer of $250 was refused for this 
prize-winning Barred Rock 


N the spring of 1925 the association got the banks of the couhty 

to furnish a setting of 100 eggs to each poultryman who wished 
to get into the purebred game. The banking institutions gladly 
took hold of the proposition, for no one appréciates the money the 
association is bringing into the county more than do the banks. 
The eggs were furnished to the banks by the breeders of the 
county at $5 per 100. 

When an applicant.came to the bank to file application for a 























Flock of White Leghorns on R. H. Brown’s farm 


setting of eggs, all that was required was that he specify the 
breed he wished, and sign an agreement to return to the bank 
seven pullets from the hatch of eggs furnished. No money con- 
oe was demanded, except in case the hatch proved to be 
a failure. 

That fall, in order to dispose of the pullets that accumulated 
under this arrangement, the banks arranged a public auction 
sale. On the day set, the new breeders delivered 1,400 pullets. 
The sale had been extensively advertised throughout the South, 
and a large number of buyers. were present, in addition to sealed 
bids. When the sale was over the banks figured up and found 
they had more than gotten their money back with interest. How- 
ever, that part of it was of small consideration, as their main pur- 
yose was to accelerate purebred poultry interest in the county. 

o illustrate how well the drive is taking hold, on one road I 
traveled out of Shelbyville, there are [Continued on page 61 
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You aim and fire— 
Du Pont Powder will reach 


’°em and bring ’em down 


HEN you hear that whir and whistle of wings 

coming out of the cover you need SPEED, 
man—speed in your gun and shells. Quail scoots 
across the cover and brush like lightning, but he 
can’t out-distance a good gunner with DU PONT 
POWDER in his shells. A steady aim and a firm 
pull of that trigger and leave the rest to this won- 
derful powder. 
Knocks ’em cold at long range. Yet it’s kind to your 
shoulder and absolutely safe. That’s what we mean 
by “speed.” Let’s see quail get away from that 
combination ! 
But no matter what game you’re after, there’s one 
du Pont powder that’s the best load you can get. 
Just run your finger along on the Standard Loads 
Chart in your dealer’s store and ask for shells with 
the proper du Pont load. Seven out of every ten 
shells fired in this country are loaded with du Pont 
powders—and that isn’t any mere accident. 


IN, E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
» Sporting Powder Division 
—— WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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SAWS 16 CORDS 



















Puts the OTTAWA 
Working For You 






My Greatest LOG SAW Offer! © 


J It’s easier, now, than ever before to own this fast cutting, 
easily moved, all powerful Log Saw. Now, you can make 
‘ money firewood, lee, timber, etc. Write 
today for the full details of this most wonderful offer. [<% 
360 CUTS A MINUTE— BIG MONEY—W. 
| dor Make BIG ‘ood 


















































Standard Rules for 
Commission Men 











O-OPERATIVES, all large growers of 

fresh fruits and vegetables, and quite a 
few commission men will be delighted to 
hear that the Department of Agriculture 
is now sending out the Standard Trading 
Rules agreéments which were proposed last 
winter. 

One of the greatest evils of the commis- 
sion business in the past has been the re- 
jection of produce for little or no cause. A 
grower would send a shipment of berries or 
lettuce on a declining market. The dealer 
would already be overloaded and wire a 
rejection which usually was followed by 
orders from the grower to sell the lot for 
what it would bring. ' 

The standard trade rules adopted by the 
Department of Agriculture are designed to 
prevent such business. For this reason a set 
of 32 standard trading rules was adopted 
and embodied into an agreement between the 
Department of Agriculture and all* com- 
mission men, associations and private 
shippers of fruit and produce in carload 
lots. No individual or organization is 
forced to subscribe to this agreement, 
but by refusing he loses the advantage 
of what practically amounts to an official 
O. K. of the department. If the agreement 
is signed, the party or parties signing it are 
given an individual number, and permission 
to use this number and the official United 
States Standard Trading Rule symbol on 
their business stationery and in their adver- 
tising. 

The practical result is that the shipper 
knows what he is about when dealing wih a 
commission firm which has agreed to adopt 
the standards. There is no chance to mis- 
construe telegrams and orders. 

Another important provision is that the 
dealers signing the contract agree to the 
adjustment of complaints, disputes and 
claims under rules laid down by the depart- 
ment. Furthermore, the department will 
publish from time to time a list of all those 
who have signed the agreement. This list, 
as well as the agreements, can be had from 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C 
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Sauce for the Gobbler 


Planting is simple, though it requires a lot 
of hand work if the plants are set out 
properly in rows. It is done in spring. 
Vines are cut from an old bog, unless it is 
necessary to ay" 4 them in. If possible, they 
are set out on the same day cut. The rows 
are between twelve and twenty inches, and 
the plants six to twelve inches apart. Some 
large growers simply spread the cuttings 
over the soil and then run a disk over 
them. 

Harvesting presents almost as big a prob- 
lem to the big cranberry growers as it does 
to the 1,000-acre wheat-farmers .of the 
Far West. Most of the picking is still 
done by hand. Many pickers are necessary, 
and in the big cranberry section this neces- 
sitates importing a lot of transient labor— 
largely women. In many of the New Jersey 
bogs you find temporary shacks in which the 
pickers are housed during the harvesting 
season. 

Several machines have been tried out, but 
none of them seems to be what the growers 
want. A machine used by a Pemberton, 
N. J., grower during the last season worked 
fairly well, and with some improvements 
may eventually replace hand pic ng. 

The cranberry has had a romantic history, 
like so many other of our American plants. 
“Tt graced the table of the Pilgrims,”’ says 
Ralph A. -Clayberger, former president of the 
National League of Commission Merchants, 
“and is still with us to renew the treat in 
ever increasing abundance. . 

“They were found originally in a wild 
state near lowlands where conditions of soil 
and water were particularly adaptable. The 
name was given to them by the Indians, 
after the crane, because of the peculiar 
similarity of the blossom to the crane, a 
long-necked, red-billed swamp bird.’’ 
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Nuts To Crack 
By Sam Loyd 











The Taunting Girl 
| Be Mr. Loyd: 


One of my girl friends showed me a 
card trick and I can not figure it out. She 
teases me so much about it that I’m sorely 
humiliated. Can you help me out of the fix? 
Here is the exaspérating trick: 

She asks me to take the pack of 52 cards 
and shuffle them. Then to count off the 
cards into piles. Counting up to twelve 
makes a pile, but the number of cards to a 
pile varies, for the reason that the count 
begins with the number of the first card; 
the succeeding cards counting as one each. 
For example: The first card off the pack 
is a seven-spot. Upon this I stack five more 
cards to make the pile, and so on with the 
remainder of the pack until the cards are 
exhausted. If at the end of the pack there 
are not enough cards to make a pile, the 
remaining cards are simply laid aside. In 
the counting, all face cards count as ten, 
when happening to be the first card. Now, 
the young lady has her back turned during 
this process, and I inform her of the number 
of piles I have made and of the number of 
remaining cards. Promptly she tells me 
the sum total of the values of the first cards 
of the piles. For example, I announce 
that I have formed eight piles and have two 
cards left over; and correctly she guesses 
the total of the first cards as 54. How does 
she invariably do it? If-you can tell me bow 
to stop this girl’s lording it over me with her 
trick I shall be indeed grateful. 

Yours truly, 
Daniel Toomey. 


Mr. Toomey’s embarrassment affords an 
interesting problem. Fortunately, I was 
able to send him relief. Can you work out 
the formula of the young lady’s card puzzle? 


The Morning Star 


In their given order, write down words to 
fit the following definitions: Intellectually 
clear; move with rotation; a weasel-like 
carnivore; anger. 

Now if the line is composed of the correct 
words, words to fit the following definitions 
can be struck out: Amusing; withdraw. 

The letters that remain, in their regular 
order, will spell the name of the morning 


star. 
Riddles To Guess 


What is enough for one, too much for two 
and nothing at all for three? 
Thy does a cross-eye appear to be asking 
a question? 
In which month do ladies gossip the least? 
What sort of material makes the most 
seasonable clothing? 


Concealed Geography 


Find in each of the following sentences the 
name of a place in the state of: Arizona: 

That honey-eating cub is, bee proof. 

The captain reported no gales but plenty 
of seasickness 

Will, I am sure, is setting his cap for 
Kate. 

His temper keeps him in hot water. 

In bowing so low Ellsworth burst his sus- 
penders. 


ANSWERS TO OCTOBER PUZZLES 


How old is Jones?: Jones is thirty-two and 
four-sevenths years of age, and his wife is 
twenty-one and three-sevenths years old. 
Sixteen and two-sevenths years was the 
wife’s age at the time Jones was six years 
older than her age today, he being twenty- 
seven and three-sevenths years old. Then 
they each advanced five and one-seventh 
years, to their present ages. 


A charade: The word HEARTH. 
A Biblical quiz: David, Tarsus, Solomon, 
Paul. 


Concealed geography: Tyre, Damascus, 
ripoli. 

A Roman tragedy: Words, set down: Lucre, 

tiger, many, anama, stray. Words struck 

out: German S mast, ray. Remaining 


word: LUCR 
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Traction 


WEED Chains at 


hooks, galvanized gray 
side chains and brass 
plated cross chains, with 
the name WEED 
stamped on every hook. 


ridgeport, Connecticut 


Weld 


or your car too 


41 





Stay on the road and out of 
the ditch. Don’t endanger life 
and property—skidding is 
dangerous. Put on your 


the first 


sign of wet roads, when you 
start to lose traction. Re- 
member: Wet rubber slips. 


In mud and snow 
WEED chains grip—like a tractor 
* wheel—they keep your car in con- 
trol. Look over your tire chains the 
first chance you get, and put them 
in shape for fall and early snow. 
There’s aWEED dealer in town. Be 
sure to ask for WEED Tire Chains 
and WEED Gross Chains. They are 


Standard for 23 years 


You can identify genuine WEED 
Chains by their red connecting 


CO 





& PRODUCT OF THe 
AMERICAN 
CHAIN COMPAIIY. fa, 
tn business 
for your safety 
——— 


AMERICAN CHAIN Co., Inc. 
In Sia Dominion < foe ohne Limited 

District Sales Oise: Boat ‘o ew) York, 
e Philade s: Boston, Chicas Kenapeten 


World’s Perot est Manufacturers of Welded and 
iless Chains for All Purposes } 












































































































BUY ANY 
WITTE Log 
and 


Tree Saw 


On Your Own Terms 


The One-Profit WITTE 
Leg Saw Does 16 Men's Work 


ks 
oS 
. © = 






Magneto AS - 
4 Equipped < 


Buy From the Make 


and Save Money 


The WITTE Log and Tree Saw Burns any 
fuel and will cut from.15 to 25 cords of wood a day. 
Easy to operate and move. Trouble-proof. Fel 
trees—makes ties—runs other farm machinery. Fast 
money poke one wis labor aoe Completely 
equipped wit ico Magneto, speed and power regu- 
lator, throttling governor and 2 fly wheels. 


Write today for my big FREE 
Free Catalog and Low Easy Payment 
Prices. No obligation, Also 
manufacturers of all-fuel WITTE Engines, 14 to 30 
H-P., Saw Rigs and Pumping Outfits. ED. H. WITTE. 


6626 Witte Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
6626 Empire B ’ PITTSBURGH, PA. 
6626 Witte Bidg., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

ik shipments also made from nearest of 

ese warchouses: Minneapolis, Minn,, Atlanta, 
Ga., Trenton, N. J., Richmond, Va., Tampa, Fila., 
New Orleans, La., Dallas, Tex., Laredo, Tex., 
Denver, Colo., Billings, Mont., New York, N.Y, 
~. Bangor, Me., Portland, Ore,, and 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Get This Bargain Book Free 
In my new Bargain Fence Bock you’ll 
find prices cut tothe aene--prtote you have 
been waiting for a good long time—and. 
as tuonel, Zien Brown's prices are way be- 
er fence prices. Quailtyhighest. 
Now Is The Time to Buy Fence 
Send for this Pence Bock today. Geothohie 
iomoun acta guivenined Senee, ae steel oo, 
getes, barb wire, roofing and paint. —Jim Brown. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO.7) 

Dept. 3207 Cleveland, Ohio 








Nitro Powder 


Solvent No. 9 
Keeps Your Gun 
Bore Rust - Free 
REMOVES primer and powder 
residue, leading and metal foul- 
ing. Quick, sure prevention of af- 
ter-corrosion. Recommended by 
U. 8. War Department. 

For working parts, use Hoppe’s 
Lubricating Oil. For an acid-killing 
swabbing grease, Hoppe’s Gun 
Grease. At your dealer’s. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


2323 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
meester 
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Precooled Western Fruit 


By Kingsley Gray 








OW to refrigerate highly perishable 
H fruit so that it would stand the 

long, hot, summer journey across 
the continent and then hold up for a 
reasonable time on the Chicago and New 
York markets is the problem that con- 
fronted the western folks for years. This 
problem is now in a fair way toward 
solution. 

Recently, precooling plants have been 
erected in various places in the Pacific 
Coast states. These plants are the out- 
come of experiments that have been 
carried on for over 20 years, in an effort 
to find some way whereby fruit warm from 
the field could very quickly be chilled to 
a point where decay would be arrested 
and the fruit made firm for shipping. 

The principle employed is a simple one 


It was in the citrus industry that pre- 
cooling received its first tests in California, 
and in fact until a couple of years ago it 
was used primarily by co-operative asso- 
ciations of orange- and lemon-growers. 
It has been estimated that in this way 
losses from decay have been reduced to 
less than 5 per cent on shipments to 
eastern markets. Formerly such losses 
amounted to 40 per cent. Precooling 
was also used to some extent in shipping 
apples and berries, and some vuaniatlon: 
such as lettuce. A couple of years ago 
the possibilities of this method of refrig- 
eration for perishable deciduous fruits 
such as apricots presented themselves. 
It came about in this wise: In the spring 
of 1922 a precooling plant was erected in 
Mountain View, a prosperous little town 











Engine room of a precooling plant 


and operates as follows: Engines are 
used to circulate ammonia-cooled brine 
through a series of pipes, and also for 
operating a large blower fan. The brine 
pipes are arranged along a narrow passage- 
way. The fan at one end of the room 
drives a stream of.air over these pipes, 
thus reducing the temperature of the air 
nearly to freezing. This cool air enters 
one end of a refrigerator room in which 
the produce has been placed and passes 
out through an opening in the other end 
and from there direct to the fan again. 

This cooling does for the fruit several 
things that the old method of refrigeration 
in ice-packed rooms will not do. First 
the action of the continuous stream of col 
air causes the temperature of the fruit to 
drop very quickly, thus arresting the 
action of decay germs. It is the very 
fact, that under ordinary methods of 
refrigeration the temperature is not 
cael brought down, that makes pos- 
sible the destructive work of germs, 
causing the fruit to break down on coming 
out of storage. 

Again, the humidity of the air can be 
kept at any desired point. And further, 
the continually moving current of air 
takes off the exhalations-of the fruit— 
those distinctive gases and oils given out 
by fruit, and which if not removed tend 
to injure the skin. 


in the Santa Clara Valley where almost 
every acre is set out in fruit-trees or 
berries. The berry-growers financed the 
plant and soon began operations. 

One bright spring morning an apricot- 
grower nearby dropped in, saw how the 
cold-air idea was working for berries, and 
decided it ought to do the work for his 
apricots. Over to his ranch he went and 
got a box of ripe Blenheims. With these 

e experimented, and to his delight he 
found that the ‘‘cots’’ responded excel- 
lently to precooling—as well as, if not 
better than, berries. . 

He immediately tried to persuade other 
apricot-growers in the community to go 
in with him and ship a carload of pre- 
cooled tree-ripe fruit east to New York 
and try out the plan on @ large scale. But 
only two growers responded to his sug- 
gestion. He and his two friends went 
ahead and filled an American Express 
ear full of the best of their crop after 
— it through the precooling plant 

or varying periods of from six to twelve 
hours. 

As I write, there lies before:me the 
government report on that shipment when 
it was opened in New York. The first 
line tells the story: “Generally through- 
out the fruit was in an excellent condi- 
tion.’”’ This New York shipment was soon 
followed by one to Chicago, which was 
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composed of apricots pronounced too 
ripe for cannery use. The report from 
the inspector there read almost like that 
of the New York car: ‘No apparent 
decay, practically no blemishes or de- 
fects.” The precooling plant built for 
berries now handles many loads of ‘‘cots.”’ 
The main advantages of this method 
are: 1. Quick reduction of tempera- 
ture to safe point for transportation. 
2. Elimination of decay and deterioration. 
3. Reduction of number of stops for re- 
icing in transit. 4. Extension of the 
market by the lengthened radius of safe 
shipment. All these advantages of course 
spell better prices for the grower, and at 
less cost. 
ee 


Cabbage-Yellows Outwitted 


Cabbage-yellows no longer robs the kraut 
barrel on Ed. Miller’s farm, Adams 
county, Ind. Ed. called on the county 
agent in July of 1922 and said all his 
cabbage plants were dying. The Millers 
are great lovers of kraut and cabbage, 
and they ordinarily set out at least 400 
plants. For several years they had been 
able to save only from one to three dozen 
of the plants. The symptoms Ed. gave 
indicated “<enbtingseationa.” and he was 
told that the only. prevention of this 
disease is the use of plants grown from 
yellows-resistant cabbage seed. He was 
given the names of several seed-houses 
handling this kind of seed.. In November, 
1923, he purchased one ounce of  Wis- 
consin-Hollander seed of the disease- 
resistant strain, which cost him 80 cents. 
This quantity of seed produced 600 plants. 
More than 400 plants were set in the 
cabbage patch, and not a single one was 
lost from disease. The cabbage matured 
into solid, well-flavored heads of good size. 

The Millers now have raised disease- 
resistant cabbage for three years in the 
same patch with success. The patch 
produces plenty of cabbage for the family 
of four and in addition considerable is 
given away. Wisconsin-Hollander and 
All-Seasons are the varieties which have 


given the best results. L. M. Busche. 
c «¢ 
Red Raspberries in the 
Orchard 


For the first five or six years of their life, 
the young trees of an orchard have a 


considerable open space between the — 


pairs of trees. In time, of course, this 
space will be arched over, but until it is 
it can be used by planting therein a small 
bed of raspberries. Recently I saw a 
novel. scheme for growing raspberries. It 


* appears new, and its success has ap- 


parently been proved. The arrangement 
I saw was as follows: 

A space 5 x 5 feet was carefully pre- 
pers between two young apple trees. 

eavy boards were sunk around the 
plat to keep the plants within limits. 
The soil within the boards was deeply 
spaded and enriched. Then about eight 
or ten strong ess canes were 
planted in this plat. The orchard I saw 
was a small one. There were in it 20 rasp- 
berry plats, all made as described. When 
I asked the owner of the orchard why he 
used this plan, he said: 

“It uses waste space; it does not inter- 
fere with the normal cultivation of the 
orchard rows in one direction; it gives us 
fine fruit with little trouble, after the 
beds are once made; the boards are con- 
venient for keeping the suckers under 
control, but they are not perhaps essen 
tial; when the trees get large, the rasp- 
berry canes can be removed: I have 
found that from these 20‘plats I can get 
as much fine fruit as the family can use, 
and enough over to sell to ‘carry’ the 
orchard itself until the trees come into 

ring: A. R. 
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THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 





Answered! 


The three vital questions 
in buying a good battery 


HERE is an easy way to make certain that your 
next battery will give the utmost satisfaction. 
All you have to do is make a decision on three 
main points: 1. Reputation of the product. 2. Extent 
and efficiency of the service. 3. Price. Put the Exide 
to these three tests and this is what you find: 


First point: Exides have served the motoring pub- 
lic with distinction since the pioneer days of elec- 
tric starting, lighting and ignition. Exides are made 
by the world’s largest manufacturers of storage 
batteries for every purpose, a leadership maintained 
year after year by building batteries that last an 
exceptionally long time and seldom if ever need. 
repairs. Exide’s position in the battery field is a 
guarantee that the Exide you buy contains every 
improvement that the highest engineering skill 
endorses. 


Second point: When an Exide needs attention 
there is an Exide dealer always handy, to give you 
courteous and efficient service—more than 8000 
dealers all over the United States. 


Third point: Exides are priced surprisingly low. 
You pay no more for the long-life Exide than you 
do for batteries with less claim to distinction. 


The Exide is the logical battery to buy. 
: Sold by Exide dealers everywhere. 


RADIO ... There is an Exide Radio Battery of the 
right size for every set and a type for every tube. See the 
new Exide Radio Power Unit, consisting of an “A” 
Battery and trickle charger, that keeps itself charged 
from your house current. At radio dealers and Exide 
Battery dealers everywhere. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Exide 


BATTERIES 















































































AMERICAN 


READY~LITE 
LAMPS & . LANTERNS 
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The Ready-Lite 
Dark-Chaser 


lights with a common match, makes 
its own gas from ordinary gasoline, 
and burns 15 hours at a filling, at a 
cost of about 4% cent per hour. 
Brighter than 25 oil lanterns and 
will not go out or leak if tipped over. 
Absolutely safe. Finished in heavy 
nickel plate, with a blue vitreous 
£m enamel top that cannot rust, 
corrode, tarnish or 
% burn out; built-in 
pump and §unbreak- 
“” able mica globe. 
The American Ready- 
Lite Lampisa perfect light 
for reading, work, study or 
play—bright and ade- 
quate, yet restful and 
pleasing in its softness. 
Costs less than an oil 
lamp to use and gives 
* 25 times as much light. 
The ideal home light. No generating 
required—lights with a match. No 
wicks to trim or chimneys to wash— 
no smoke or odor. Has straight long- 
life generator and a patented mixing 
chamber, insuring equal brilliance of 
both mantles. 


Ready-Lite Long-Life Generator— 


the chief reason for Ready-Lite superiority, a 
straight tube which permits a free flow of gasoline, 
iving many extra hours of satisfactory service. 
i is easy to handle without breaking mantles. 


Write for folder and name of nearest dealer. 


American Gas Machine 


Company, Inc. 


ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 













American Gas Machine Company, Inc., 
Dept. L. 5, Albert Lea, Minn. 


Send me full particulars about American 
Ready-Lites,and name of nearest dealer. 
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Flowers Indoors in 
Winter 











HY not have a ‘winter garden” of 

bulbs in your home this year? Bulbs 
are the simplest things to plant and can 
easily be made to bloom when you want 
them. They are kept in the cellar or in a 
cool place and brought into the rooms of the 
house as they are needed for blossoming. 

Bulbs may be planted in either soil or 
water. When soil is used, three bulbs are 
generally planted in each five- or six-inch 
porous flower-pot. A layer of cinders or 
small pieces of broken flower-pot should be 
placed in the bottom of the container to 
furnish the necessary drainage. Over this, 
two or three inches of soil may be laid, and 
the bulbs placed in position. Then fill in 
the soil around the bulbs until it reaches 
slightly above the lower edge of the flower- 
pot rim. After planting, the bulbs are 
thoroughly watered and- set away in the 
cellar or in some cool place. They should 
not be watered again until the soil appears 
light-colored, as too much water will cause 
the bulbs to rot. 

Hyacinth bulbs are usually grown with 
more than one bulb to a pot, and they may 
be planted just below the soil surface or 
one-half to one-third above the surface of 
the soil. Easter lilies require a rather rich 
soil which should just cover the top of the 
bulbs. Tulip bulbs should be planted deep 
in the soil, and the outer reddish covering 
should be removed before planting. 


Preparing Water Culture 


The water method can be used to grow all 
bulbs except the Easter lily and the tulip. 
To prepare a dish ‘to hold bulbs grown in 
water, gravel, charcoal and pebbles are 
generally used. The bottom of the dish is 
filled with gravel mixed with powdered 
charcoal or with gravel and cinders. The 
remainder of the space in the bowl or dish 
should be filled nearly to the top with peb- 
bles, which will held the bulbs in place. 
From one to three bulbs are planted in each 
dish. If the bulbs are small enough, three 
of the bulbs can be placed in the form of 
a triangle. 

Too much water on bulbs in water culture 
often causes them to rot. Until the roots 
have started to develop, the base of the bulbs 
should just touch the water in the container. 
"ad this the water is kept a little below the 

ulb. 

Newly planted bulbs, whether in soil or 
water, should be kept in a cool, dark place 
until a good root system has developed. 
The bulbs should not be brought to the light 
during this period, even though the leaves 
may begin to grow. Several inches of leaf 
growth generally occurs, although there will 
be an absence of green color. There is no 
need of alarm, however, as the green appears 
within a few days after the bulbs are brought 
to the light. If the bulbs are grown in soil, 
the root growth can be determined by placing 
the fingers astride the bulbs, inverting the 
pot, and removing the earth ball by giving 
the pot one or two slight jars. After the 
roots have been examined, replace the pot, 
and then invert the pot to its normal posi- 
tion. The length of time for the roots to 
develop in soil is usually six to ten weeks, 
and even a shorter time is required for the 
development of bulb roots grown in water. 


Keep in Cool Place 


A cool place should be chosen for the potted 
bulbs when they are brought from the 
cellar. -It is well to have the temperature 
somewhat higher than that of the tempera- 
ture of the cellaf, but temperatures which 
are too high cause the plants to have’ too 
much foliage and poor blossoms. Too high 
temperatures also cause the blossoms to 
wither quickly, and may even prevent the 
plant from blossoming. Paper-white nar- 
cissus will last for several days if kept in a 
subdued light and at a low temperature; 
otherwise, they are likely to wither,in a day 
or two. . 

Bulbs are at their best for a longer period 
of time when they are kept in a moist atmos- 
phere. When the air is quite dry (as is often 
the case with a hot-air furnace) it is neces- 
sary to keep the furnace pan or the evapo- 
rating-water pan filled. 
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Old Neighbors 
HAVE MOVED 


Away from the snow, ice and costly idle- 
ness of northern winters. Let us tell you 
mow how you can do as some of your 
otro ive hetero in beeen ee 
money, live r, an pier 
Southland, served by this Railroad. 

If you will write to-day we will send you 
complete information so that you may 
have time to investigate and consider the 
advantages of the South before next win- 

comes on. ‘eerie 


No cost or obliga- 
tion for this service, 
this Railroad paving 
no land for sale an 

. ly serving ag 
advisory capacity, 
without charge. For 
complete informa- 
tion address G. A. 
Park, Gen. Imm. & 

d. » Louisville 
& Nashville R. R. 


Bag to 














ORLEANS 
Louisviite & NASHVILLE R.A, 
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SALESMEN 
WANTED 


Chon FARM JOURNAL now 
has an opening for several reli- 
able, steady men of good appear- 
ance for subscription sales work in 
all parts of the United States, 


The position open offers a wonderful 
portunity to the right man. It pays big 
money. It is permanent and offers a 
splendid future. 

Selling experience not necessary. Any man 
with common sense can succeed. 

The work is easy and pleasant. The sell- 
ing plan is new, unusual and effective. All 
our men have to do is call on folks and 
take orders for the lowest priced, easiest 
selling proposition in the world. 

No time lost in getting started. It 
is our aim to give all our salesmen person- 
al training. Each has exclusive territory. 
Applications desired only from honest, 
truthful, respectable men who are willing 
to work six days every week and are not 
afraid of bad weather. 

State age, whether you have a car and 
when you can start. 


The farm Journal 


Philadetphia, Pa. 
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farmers. Saws 


bechedt $10.0 
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factory prices. H. 
Mixer—lowest geleea 
HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. Box 


H.&Z.Wood Saws. 
farmers.” Saws firewood, lumber, 

ts, ete. Ripping table can ooee- 
in bond. Write, REE 


ments, ete.—direct to at lowest 
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% Z. Concrete 
with Babbitt bearings. 
32 Belleville, Pa. 
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San Jose Scale, Tulips, 
Peonies, etc. 











AN JOSE scale merely winks when you 

mention lime sulfur. This material used 
to be death to San JoSe, but the new genera- 
tion of San Jose is tougher. In [Illinois 
orchards, sprayed with lime sulfur according 
t® the latest and most approved methods, 
11 per cent of the scale came through the 
deluge alive. Less than 1 per cent survived 
a spray of commercial miscible oil. 


A pea-vine with 14 pods on—C. S. Dun- 
ning thinks that is remarkable. The 
Garden Editor thinks a lot of other 
folks can beat Dunning’s record. What 
say, folks? 


Resistant varieties is one solution of the 
stem-rot ptoblem for sweet-potato growers. 
Another thing that helps is setting two or 
three plants per hill instead of one. In tests 
on John Wolferth’s farm, near Woodbury, 
N. J., last summer, there were no missing 
hills where three plants were set in a hill, 
and the yield was almost double that where 
one plant was set in a hill. Three varieties 
that had no loss from stem rot were White 
Yam, Red Brazil, Triumph. 


“The Melon Louse and Its Control,” 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1499, free from De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., or from your Senator or Repre- 
sentative in Congress. 


Three or four dry corn-stalks set perpen- 
dicularly around the trunk of an apple tree 
and wired, will be ample protection against 
rabbits. I saw this practise in the orchards 
of Raglan township, Harrison county, Iowa, 
one of the best commercial orchard dis- 
tricts of the Middle West. G. R.A. 


The tree-peony, how to prune it? That 
was the substance of a letter from 
W. J. H. not long ago. F. L. Mulford, 
Horticulturist with the Department of 
Agriculture, says not to prune the old 
pasts, nor to divide them, like the 
erbaceous peony. “I know of one 
plant 82 or 83 years old, that was moved 
once when 40 years old,’”’ he says. Do 
many of Our Folks have tree-peonies? 
Who has the oldest one? 


Tulip seeds, and what to do with them— 
that is what a reader wanted to know last 
summer. Could he plant them and raise 
tulips? One of our flower-grower friends 
who is pretty well up on tulips says: ‘‘Plant- 
ing seeds of tulips is not an oversatisfactory 
practise. The seeds germinate very slowly 
and poorly, and it requires from three to 
five years to produce a flowering-size bulb. 
After waiting that long, results obtained are 
uncertain and as a rule unsatisfactory. Of 
course, it makes a rather interesting experi- 
ment for those who have the patience to 
wait for a prolonged period to produce 
results. When the seeds are thoroughly 
cured and matured, I would suggest sowing 
them in late summer in a rather limited 
seed-bed where conditions can be con- 
trolled and where the seedlings can be pro- 
tected during the late fall and winter months. 
The chances are that the seeds will germinate 
so poorly that the seeds will not have to be 
transplanted at any time prior to the bloom- 
ing of the plants.”’ 
A ginseng root that weighed six ounces 


before drying was found near Newark, 
Ohio, by F. R. Beigle. 


























Teacher: “If.a farmer raised 400 

bushels of potatoes and sold them 

for 25 cents a bushel, what would 

he get?”’ 

Johuns “Get mad and give up 
potato-growing, I guess” 


















































“Kodak on the Farm’ —a 
booklet that’s free at your 
dealer’s or from us, tells in 
an interesting way about 
fun pictures and practical 
pictures you can make. 


Kodak Pictures on 
Thanksgiving Day 
Pictures every day that you'll be glad 
to have, picturessome days—T hanksgiving, 
for example—you'll treasure. 
Then, too, the business of farming calls 
for the Kodak. Snapshots you can easily 


make of cattle, poultry, hogs are. invalu- 
able for future reference and for enclosure 


in selling letters. 


Autographic Kodaks $5 up 
At your dealer’s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
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For long-range artists, 
powder bugs—and 
Scotchmen 


The US «Big Three” 
scores big with all three 


OME shooters hanker to ba 

when wing-tips seem to touch the 
blue. Power is what these shooters ask 
for. And power is what they get in 
Ajax Heavies. 

Others think they can’t hit a barn 
doorwithouttheir petpowder. There’s 
only one powder worth anything— 
as far as they are concerned. And they 
get it—just what they want—in the 
US Climax shell. 

Not stingy, but thrifty, is the third 
group. And they’re wise shooters, too! 
For they get a lot of shot-shell for 
little money in the US Defiance. 


ower 


| Ajax Heavies 


Honest, it almost 
seems like taking 
advantage ot 
ducks, geese and 

ant. No need to 
wait till they come 
down. Ajax Heav- 
ies will bring ‘em 
down — clean! 
Loaded with latest 
typeof progressive- 
burning powder. 
12,.16, and 20 
gauges. 







The Climax 


The famous “‘old 
reliable’? — going 
strongerthanever. 
Du Pont, Dea 
Shot, Hercules E. 
C., Ballistire, In- 
fallible—all come 
fhtheClimaxshell. 
Just name vous 
favorite load. 
dium-priced. All 
gauges. 


The Defiance 


Shoots the game 
but not the bank- 
wad.*‘Findabetter 
shell priced as low 
and I'll eat it!”’ 
enthuses one 
shooter. Others 
say this handsome 
cherry-red shell 
out-performs some 
shells carrying a 
higher price-mark. 
Smokeless powder. 
12,16 aad 20gauges. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


Shot-Shells 


A LOAD FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
AND A SHELL FOR EVERY PURSE 
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Christmas Greens 
By R. S. West 














HERE are some farmers who are over- 

looking a chance to make a nice sum of 
money out of Christmas greens—trees, 
wreaths, branches, etc. Then, on the 
other hand, there are some who are 
making themselves poor because of the 
way they are selling greenery from their 
farms without any regard for the future. 

I know of several farmers who make a 
few hundred dollars a year selling Christ- 
mas wreaths, and they are not robbing 
their farms, either. In cutting the ma- 
terial for wreaths, they cut the inferior 
plants. These are just as good as perfect 

















A branch of hemlock, with cones on 


plants, so long as they have good leaves. 
An inferior Christmas tree is hard to sell, 
but these men I know always plant a few 
more trees than they cut each year. That 
is the thing I want to urge—and I repeat it 
again: Do-nof cut all your trees and 
plants the first year or two. Cut only as 
many as you can spare and keep the 
source of income alive. In the case of 
Christmas trees, plant at least as many 
as you cut each year. 


The plants that can be used for wreaths . 


are holly, laurel, mistletoe, ground-pine, 
branches from the conifers—anythi 
that retains its greenness for a couple o 
weeks indoors. The best market for these 
is in cities. The wreaths can be made at 
home and sold in the city, or the materials 
can be sold to firms in the city that deal 
in this class of goods. If a farmer wanted 
to go into the business of selling Christ- 
mas greens on a fairly large scale, he 
could arrange for his supply of greens, 
then put an ad in the “Dundes paper 

iving prices of wreaths, trees, etc. Or, if 
has a list of city residents and their 
addresses, he could send out a neatly 
written letter. The letter doesn’t need to 
be long or flowery—just a plain statement 
of facts about price and delivery. 

Some folks load up with wreaths and 
go right into the city, then sell from 

ouse to house. A license may be re- 

quired for selling in this way in some 
towns and cities. In that case, orders 
can be taken and deliveries made at a 
later trip. Some folks sell on_ street 
corners, which is O. K., in most cases. 

If you have any of the plants named, or 
others suitable for Christmas decora- 
tions, and want to make a little Christmas 
spending-money, see what you can do. 












You pay once only for any 
Concrete Farm Improvement 



































































Manure, Money 
and Concrete 





Every time you pitch 
manure outintothe 
open barnyard, you 
throw away money. 
Your. yearly losses 
amount to at least $35 
percow. That’snosmall 
sum when you come 
to figure it up. 


You can save this 
money year after year 
by building a Concrete 
Manure Pit. The Con- 
crete Pit does not allow 
any of the valuable fer- 
tilizing elements to es- 
cape. And remember 
that two-fifths of the 
nitrogen in the manure 
is in the liquid. 

A Concrete Manure Pit 
quickly pays for itself in the 
money it saves. Andit keepson 
earning dividends indefinitely. 

** ¢ 

You can easily build a ma- 
nure pit or other concrete im- 
provements on your farm by 
following a few simple direc- 
tions. Send today for our two 
booklets, “Concrete on the 
Dairy Farm” and ‘Plans for 
Concrete Farm Buildings.” 
They are free. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
33 West Grand Avenue 
CHICAGO 
A National Organization 
to Improve and Extend 
the Uses of Concrete 
OFFICES IN 31 CITIES | 











F thousand home o' 
ae a wners have answered our 








BUY DIRECT AT FACTORY PRICES 
Beided igduct Nes a car te aise wie 
ot a 
Edwards fs 





body. Roofs are weather-proof, 
itning-proof, fire- f. Outlast ordi- 
nary roofs, bringing big eaving in IE 
Write today! Get our low 
FREE so" ate 
SAMPLES & Rooting Book No. 151, or for 
Roofing Book EDWARDS MFG: CO. 








HEED 
2101-1151 











New invention beats vacuum — 
pay SE oe A ‘d 


Mgr., 767 Grimes Street, Fairfield, lowe. 
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The Federation 
Wheats 


Continued from page 20 











In Umatilla county experiments are being 
made with it as a fall-planted wheat. It is 
a spring variety, but some other spring 
wheats winter through whén fall-planted 
and last year CU. Price, Sim Culley an 
L. L. Rogers tried fall-planting from 20 
to 50 acres of Federation each. It 
yielded from 50 to 63 bushels for them on 
dry land, with competing wheats aver- 
aging eight bushels less. 

Fred Bennion, the county agent, said: 
‘“‘We have 10,000 acres seeded to Federa- 
tion this fall. I don’t know how it will 
come out. I have been telling some of 
them that the almanac says it will be a 
hard winter on Federation wheat. But 
at any rate, it is as safe to fall-plant it 
as it is to fall-plant Bluestem, and if it 
does come through it has several advan- 
tages which will make it an ideal wheat 
for our best lands. For one thing, the 
straw is stiff and it will not lodge where 
other wheats fall flat. Then, it is fairly 
smut-resistant as compared with our 
Hybrid and Club wheats, and it is early 
maturing when fall-sown.” 


Remarkably Good Yields 


In Baker county, the Federation has 
been successful. About 40 growers tried 
it last year and it averaged 50 bushels, 
with other varieties making around 35. 
When tried on the same farm, there was 
only one case of another variety out- 
yielding it. Frank Loennig, J. K. Fischer 
and Frank Jenkins, all of Haines, report 
yields on large fields of 59 and 60 bushels. 

These two wheats are working out from 
the boundaries of Oregon into the neigh- 
boring states. The Federation is out- 
yielding Dicklow, formerly their best 
wheat, on both the experiment stations 
and the irrigated farms of Idaho. 

In Montana the Hard Federation seems 
to be the better. J. E. Jackman, of 
Kalispell, the first farmer of the state to 
grow it, says: ‘For three years now it 
has outyielded Marquis for me, and 
sometimes it even outyielded the winter 
wheat. It iS so early that it misses the 
hot weather, and I believe that it is the 
spring wheat for the Flathead Valley. 
Nothing but Hard Federation for me from 
now on for spring planting. Some of the 
neighbors object to it because the straw 
is so short, but that is an advantage in 
a dry year, as the short straw doesn’t use 
so much moisture.” 

In Washington these wheats have not 
been tried so extensively. The experi- 
ment stations there all report adversely 
on them, but some farmers near the 
Oregon border are beginning to grow 
them. This fall a group of wheat farmers 
from Walla Walla came down to inspect 
some of the Federation fields and then 
bought a carload of seed for fall planting. 
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Rare scenic beauty in miles of vistas like this. Near Redlands. 


Pick Oranges— 
Throw Snowballs 


—The same day. You'll call this the 
greatest vacation you've ever had. 




















Mission. 
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Quaint Santa Barbara 


& 
‘OU WHO have worked hard all 
spring and summer deserve a good 

vacation during winter. 

Come now to Southern California 
and forget inclement weather. Let 
the genial warmth, the gorgeous sun- 
shine, the flowers, and the pure, sweet 
balmy air of this favored section of 
your country remake you in a day. 


Get out into the vast stillness of 








See lemons, olives, dates, avocados 
and dozens of other products all flour- 
ishing in these gorgeous valleys where 
Nature bows to the will of man. 
Farming pays big dividends here— 
come and see why. 

You'll find gaiety here, too. Movies 
in the making, theatres, dancing, con- 
certs, boxing, wrestling, auto racing— 
all kinds of amusement in the midst of 
a great city, said by travelers to be one 








high mountains. Go down to the 


seaside and lie on the sand. poy antag See the Tournament of Roses at 
Pick oranges or roses in the morn- near Indio. Pasadena, January first. 


ing—then in the afternoon of the 

same day, throw snowballs on a mountain 
nearly two miles high—ride horseback—go 
camping, fishing, sailing, anything that 
pleases you—indulge your hobby, whatever 
it may be. 

Trolley or motor bus take you to a 
hundred interesting places—over 5000 miles 
of paved boulevards. See a desert like Sahara, 
Old Missions founded by Spanish padres 
more than 150 years ago; enjoy the great 
Yosemite National Park (now made available 
to winter visitors through 


Bring the whole family—stay all 
winter: Southern California schools are of 
the country’s best. No need to interrupt 
school life. Living costs and rates at fine 
hotels or modest boarding places are ex- 
ceptionally reasonable. Cozy bungalows can 
be had at a moderate rental. 

New 63-hour trains will soon make the trip 
five hours shorter from Chicago to the Coast. 
Plan now to take advantage of these 

opportunities. 
We have issued probably the most complete 
book on vacations ever 





the ope of a fine, 
new, motor highway). 
And for you, too, 
there’s the absorbing in- 
terest of an agricul 
region that leads the 
world in wealth of 








ut in print— 52 pages, 
thvstrate, telling all 
about Southern Califor- 
nia. Before you lay this 
magazine aside, clip the 
coupon which will bri 

a copy free to you. 


Renew your youth this 








products. Travel past 
scores of miles of orange 
groves in full y 


Southern 


The beautiful bay of Avalon, 
Santa Catalina Island. 


winter in this | ea natur 
ral playground. 


California 


All-Year Vacation Land Supreme 





All-Year Club of Southern California, 


i Sec. 11-B, Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 
The city of Los Angeles, with a population of well i Los Angeles, California, 


million, is the largest city on the acific Coast and 
in the bub of one of the country's richest agricultural 


communities. fa 1 ae 
wealth and marvelous resources t 
wate ifornia are indicated by the following facts and 
figures pertaining to the County of Los Angeles alone. 
Value of Agricultural and Live Stock Products (1925), 
$85,912,744; Value of Citrus Products (2999), $23,241, 
03; Oil Production (1925), 140,000,000 bbls.; Harbor 
mports (1925), 156 tons; Harbor Exports (1925), 
16,154,506 pled ae bor Tonnage 20, 310,743- 
A producing season of 365 days a year permitting yeat 
“round crops. 


Please send me your free booklet about Scuthern California 
vacations. Also booklets telling especially of the attractions and 
opportunities in the counties which I have checked: 


Los Angeles 0 Ora C) Riverside 
o rd Bernardino O | a, 0) Ventura 
C0 San Diego 


We oe evi dalthdins tas <tedus tamynee es eae 
Gentile: vc vn Sands Fidd nda citacneckecnsan tp heteantenee 
iv ces cabesanscteurhs QONRR. o's ci kas akkge ene 
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of the most entertaining in the world. ~* 
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is the Shell for 
Quail / 


You'll like this wonderful 
load. As fine a shell for 
quail and rabbits as you've 
ever slipped into the cham- 
ber of your gun. Smoke- 
less—but low in price! 


Fast — dependable — good 
velocity and good patterns. 


. Waterproof, of course. 12, 


16 or 20-gauge. Best grade 
cases, wad and shot. 





All that you expect a 
shell to be, and then 
some! Try it and see! 
There’s no better shell at 
any price for all-round 
shooting. 


Super-X— the 
long-range load 


Get the high-flying ducks and 

geese by shooting Super-X — 
Western’s famous long-range 

load. 15 to 20 yards greater ef- 

fective range! Write for the 

story of “‘Short Shot String’”’— 

the secret of Super-X long- 

range killing power. Also litera- 

ture describing Western’s many 

other exclusive developments in 

rifle, revolver and shotgun am- 
munition. Always glad to hear 

from you. 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 

1142 Hunter Avenue, East Alton, Ill. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Hoboken,N.J.T , Wash. San Francisco, Cal. 








World’s Champion Ammunition 
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These “Fair” Crop 
Prices 


Continued from page 10 














danger in profits to every one is not peculiar 
to farming, but holds for every long-estab- 
lished human endeavor. A new commodity 
or service may have a long run of profits, 
but in time it must and will shake down to a 
point where the least efficient take, losses. 

I don’t believe many people realize how 
widely individual farm costs vary, not only 
nationally but in a single community. The 


.Minnesota College of Agriculture announced 


recently the results of a cost study of 29 
dairy-farms in the community around Askov, 
Minn. The cost of producing butterfat there 
in 1925 ranged from 29.4 cents for the 
lowest, to 71.2 cents per pound for the 
highest. All the costs, as the business world 
now considers costs, were carefully allowed 
in these figures. During the same period 
these same farmers received a selling price 
at their co-operative creamery which varied 
only from 47.7 cents to 50.8 cents a pound. 

At the latter figure 18 of the 25 farmers got 
back the cost of production, and 17 got from 
2 to 21 cents a pound profit; while seven 
took a loss ranging from 2.69 cents to 36.50 
cents a pound. 

If my theory of approximate fair price 
were applied to these farmers, they should 
have received an average of 53.6 cents 
throughout 1925: This figure would have 
enabled 20 to meet all costs. One would 
have “‘broken even.’’ Nineteen of them 
would have had a profit, and five would have 
taken a loss. The Des Moines ‘‘fair price’’ 
of 98 cents a pound makes this, as well as 
the actual average of 49.82 cents, look 
small; but these Askov farmers did not feed 
$1.40 corn, or bran from $2.49 wheat! 


Earnings Big and Little 


The farm family earnings of these farmers 
ranged from $110 for the lowest to $2,831 
for the highest. Thus the best farmer, in a 
year of considerable depression, made 
$1,000 more than the $1,800 for which the 
Des Moines price list is said to be necessary. 

If the price that year had enabled the 
$110 man to make $1,800, the others would 
have had so much higher profits that they 
would have enlarged their operations ab- 
normally, and many who had not been in 
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Fortify for 
Fire Fighting 


IMPROVED @ 
yft FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER 


GETTLE a fire while it is young 

and it will never burn up to 
torment you with what might 
have been. 

Have an Improved Hrene Fire 
Extinguisher—or several of them 
—located conveniently about the 
farm buildings. Be prepared to 
settle a fire before it grows be- 
yond control. 

Women and children can oper- 
ate the Improved Reag Fire 
Extinguisher. It works so easily. 

It is fool proof. You cannot 
jam it. You cannot makeit cause 
trouble for anything except fire. 
Will not freeze at 50 below zero. 

Improved Geme Fire Extin- 
guisher gives complete satisfac- 
‘tion and quick action in every 
fire emergency. 


Kills Fire 
Saves Life 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
Newark, N. J. 








Write for free booklet ‘Safeguarding 
the Farm against fire.”’ 








will you decide to leave winter 
behind and live and work and 


prosper where winter never 
comes and pastures are green 
the year ’round? 


Write the Chamber of 
Commerce for Facts 
about Farming possibil- 
ities at 


SARASOTA. 


FLORIDA 
"Chane Summer Stays ond: the Nation, Blogs" 
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Send today for Allen’s Book on 
Strawberries—the st money 
crop. Shipping season November 
lst to May Ist. 

THE W. F,. ALLEN CO. 
31 West Market St., Salisbury, Md. 
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the dairy business before would have rushed 
into it. 

The low-cost farmers in this group have 
reached strong economic security. Their 
skill in producing butterfat protects them 
from the competition of the less skilful. 
And one of the lessons from their experience 
would seem to be that effort in cost reduction 
is of great importance. Their creamery 
could hardly save them as much as five 
cents a pound by co-operative marketing, 
but there is a margin of 41.6 cents between 
the highest and the lowest cost. 

It is the farmer on the margin who hovers 
between being in farming and out who pro- 
duces the last 10 per cent and sets the price. 
There must be at least another 6,000,000 
men in this country who could easily jump 
into farming. If in spite of lack of skill, or 
too high a purchase price for his land, or 
unfit land, or lack of adequate capital, a 
man could still make money in farming, 
there would be a rush to the land such as 
the world never saw before. 


Costs Must Be the Lowest Possible 


Who has not heard the argument that cost- 
reduction effort tends to defeat itself, as the 
knowledge becomes general, and therefore 
it does not amount to much? The answer to 
this is that society requires our best efforts. 
Food and commodities must and will be 
produced as cheaply as possible. And by the 
time a more-efficient method has become 
known and used even by those on the 
margin, those farmers who expect a profit 
reward should be a number of new jumps 
ahead of the marginal farmers. 

The securing of profits through cost 
cutting is the big thing in present-day 
American business. As much so as the 
formation of trusts and combinations to 
maintain prices were a feature of our busi- 
ness boom from 1896 to 1907. The spirit of 
the age is everything for the consumer. We 
all have to hustle harder, think harder, plan 
better to stay in the race, and on the other 
hand we profit, as consumers, from the 
hustle forced on every one else. The Rus- 
sian communists had a grand plan for elim- 
inating hustle, but every one there suffers 
from every one else’s lack of push. 

In conclusion, I do not .want it under- 
stood that I think the Corn Belt ‘‘fair price 
list’’ is of no value. It is, if it reminds a 
large number of farmers that their produc- 
tion costs are now, and always will be, one 
of the two factors ‘that decide whether they 
are going to stay in the farming business or 
be squeezed out by somebody more efficient. 


¢* € 


A Novel Way of Culling 


There are various methods of culling hens. 
Many of them are good, but I have found 
none more simple than this, and yet it is 
wonderfully effective: 

When the birds are on the roosts, pass the 
hand over their crops to determine their size. 
This can be done without disturbing the fowls 
at all. Ifa hen has a crop the size of a good- 
sized egg, she is a worker. When a crop is 
smaller in size, the hen, as a rule, is a loafer. 

There is very little variation in the size 
of a hen’s crop from day to day. During 
molt it is a trifle smaller. Some poultrymen 
consider the time of molt to be a factor in 
culling. 

Hens with small crops should be placed in 
a@ separate coop or cages, for further inspec- 
tion in daylight. Hens with large crops 
require only feed and care to make them 
profitable. W. E. Farver. 














Mary was slow at her school work. 
One day, after listening to her father 
tell of his success at school, she re- 


marked, “Gee! if and I should 
swap brains he’d be in a fix’’ 























































Nip your WINTER profits 


Turn your idle timber 
into easily sold 


LUMBER Every Year 


N many farms, the mountainous or 
swampy waste land is now being 
made more profitable in several ways. 
Thousands of owners of ‘‘ American ”’ 
Portable Saw Mills are felling their ma- 
ture trees and sawing them into valuable 
lumber. This gives the younger trees a 
better chance to grow — improves the 
land as pasturage, and provides a splen- 
did source of winter income every year. 
You can do the same with your wood lot. 
Your neighbors will also want sawing done— 
at a good profit to you. No experience is re- 
quired. All you need is one of our eight sizes 
Manufacturers of trimmers, planers, 
bolters, lath and crating machinery 


American 


Saw Mill 


of ‘* American” Saw Mills, Your tractor or farm 
engine will furnish ample power. The mill it- 
self is usually quickly paid for out of first earn- 
ings. Investigate now! Find out how thou- 
sands of farmers are making steady winter 
incomes with “‘American’’ Saw Mills. Send 
the coupon for full information today! 


Here is the proof 


J. WILSON LOTT, Mehoopany, Pa.—*‘Last 
week the writer sawed 2500! of hard maple in 
six hours with only two men helping, and with 
a Fordson tractor that had seen four years’ 
service.” 

LEWIS E. MORAN, Wicomico, Md.—The 
first week I operated this Mill I sawed 22,000' 
of boards and sold them and made money 
enough to pay for the Mill in one week. One 
day I sawed as much as a thousand feet per 
day. I highly recommend this Mill to anyone 
who may be interested, for 1 think there is 
none better.” 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 








American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
122 Main St., Hackettstown, N, J. 


Gentlemen: 

I am interested in “Farm lumbering as 
a profitable side line.” Please send me full 
information. 
Name 
Address 


State 






































Buy Direct ——— 
From Mill! 


path Hoom: Roomy Haing room, 


$1764 





This 6 Room Home 


$1764 









Save 30% ws Wholesale ieee as 
and Mill-Sawed Construction 


By buying direct-from-mill and getting all heavy joists and fram- 
i lng Lemaor sawed, cut and fitted at factory you can save $200 to 
$2, $2,000 on home or barn. Mill-Sawing eliminates much costly nana 








sawing, saves as much as 30% labor on the job, and gives 
stronger, better construction. ” Write for 200 Home Plans F El 8 
ornate ; 
Gordon-VanTineCo, Aasemetre.. | ORepaira 
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Speed up your 
egg factory 


A HEN, to be really profitable, must produce ten times 
her weight in eggs every year. 


That means that your hens must eat not only enough 
to keep. the egg factory going, but enough to supply the 
material that goes to egg-making. 


Look to the appetite and the digestion. Add Dr. 
Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a to the ration—one pound to 
every 50 pounds of mash or feed. 


Right promptly you will see the difference. Hens 
will begin to sing and scratch and cackle. You will 
see the good feeling, the good humor and the red combs 
and wattles—sure signs of pink of condition and of 


egg-laying. 
Pan-a-ce-a is not a feed. It does not take the place 
of any feed and no feed can take the place of Pan-a-ce-a. 


Pan-a-ce-a is not a stimulant. We want you to get 
that once for all. It is a tonic which gives good health, 
whets the appetite, improves the digestion. It has a 
beneficial effect on the nervous system. It tones up and 
invigorates the egg organs, so that the right proportion 
of the feed goes to egg-making and not all to flesh, 


bones and feathers. 
Pan-a-ce-a speeds up the egg factory. 


Tell the dealer how many hens you have. Get from 
him enough Pan-a-ce-a to last 30 days. Feed as per 
directions. If you do not find it profitable, return the 
empty container and get your money back. We will 
reimburse the dealer. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 
DR. HESS POULTRY 


PAN-A-( mn | 





























Fits any tank. Burns 14 to 16 
on 1 gal. kerosene. No 
sparks, ashes, smoke. Guaran- 
teed. Writefor Special Introduc- 
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The Postmaster at 
the Forks 


HE post-office at the Forks occupied a 

commanding position in the northeast 
corner of Uncle Ike’s cabin, covering an area 
not less than four feet square. The fittings 
were in excellent taste and the equipment 
fully adequate to the needs of the service: 
An old table, on legs somewhat rickety; upon 
the table, a rude box set on end and divided 
roughly into eight pigeon-holes duly num- 
bered. Here Uncle Ike reigned supreme 
over his 16 square feet of, government prop- 
erty. In breathless silence the official cut 
the string. The silence was broken: ‘Ba 
thundas Mary Liz Jolly’ll sure be glad t’git 
that there letter.” 

Those who have read ‘‘The Shepherd of 
the Hills,” by Harold Bell Wright, will 
recognize the above quotation. For the 
past 35 years I have received my ranch mail 
from pigeon- -hole No. 6, and Uncle Ike still 
hands it to me just as he did when the novel 
was written. He is one of the characters in 
this interesting novel that was and still is 
true to life. 

August 21 was his eighty-ninth birthday, 
and not only his neighbors from every creek 
and canyon for miles, but also tourists by the 
hundreds from many states came to hetp 
him celebrate his natal day. He calls it a 
small day when he only has 100 tourists, 
for many days there are 250 or more who 
stop to see and talk with him. And as this 
includes Sundays, he outranks. President 
Coolidge asa hand-shaker. 

Up to a month ago, I think he was the 
most photographed man in the United 
States, for nearly all his callers would ask 
him to pose for them, and ‘Please hold 
Nellie on your lap while I take the picture”’ 
was frequently requested, and if he wo ld 
say ‘‘Ba thundas wha’’ as in the novel, all 
would be delighted. But this posing for so 
many was too wearing, and he has stopped 
it, and now only sells his autographed photo- 
graphs. 

He still distributes the mail, and while, 
with the help of his glasses, he reads the 
names on the letters, etc., he does not read 
the postal cards so much as he did when 
Wright would call for his mail and Uncle Ike 
would tell him the gossip from all over the 
neighborhood. 

He is the oldest postmaster in the United 
States, and the Department made a special 
ruling so that last summer he could be 
sworn in for four more years’ service. W hen 
the airplane-mail service from Kansas City, 
Mo., to Dallas, Tex., was started, they sent ° 
for him to come to Kansas City to christen 
the first mail-carrying plane, which he did 
with a bottle of water taken from the Foun- 
tain of Youth spring in our on Marvel 
Cave. E. DeGroff. 


{Uncle Ike’’ Morrill died asa 22, at 
Reed Springs, Mo., where he had gone to 
attend a ten-day celebration in honor of his 
eighty-ninth birthday.— Editor.] 
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Potash and Potatoes 














ERTILIZER tests at Ohio Station show 
: that potatoes suffer a great deal more 
than some other crops from potash hunger. 
If there is not enough potash when the plant 
begins to make tubers, the plant becomes 
stunted, the tubers grow slowly, and the 
plant dies before its job is done. 

Lack of potash is indicated by the color 
of the plant. The stems of thrifty plants 
: of the Rural New Yorker, Russett Rural or 
Petosky, Sir Walter Raleigh and similar 
late varieties are dark blue in color. If 
potash is lacking, the color of leaves and 

stems in these varieties is an abnormally 

. dark green. 

Early varieties and the Green Mountain 

group of varieties do not have dark-blue 
stems, hence their leaf symptoms are dif- 
ferent. A bronzed leaf in these varieties 
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indicates the need of more potash. Fer- 
tilizers should be applied at the time of 
planting. The application of fertilizer after 
th® tubers begin to set is of little value. 

In the Ohio tests, 500 pounds of an 0:10:10 
fertilizer drilled broadcast for the potatoes 
supplied the potash necessary for the potato, 
wheat and clover crops of the rotation. 

In these tests, as little as eight tons of 
stall manure, which was handled so as to 
prevent the loss of the very soluble potash, 
supplied the need of the crops. With or- 
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Why put the Cart before the Horse 


in Your “Farm Problem” ? 


Changing your methods to meet condi- 
tions is surer than trying to change con- 
ditions to suit your business. 

Farm in the locality that cuts your 
costs way down and where conditions, as 
they are, put your crop prices way up. 

Locate in the “Eastern Shore’’ Penin- 
sula between Chesapeake Bay and the 
Atlantic—6000 sq. miles made for 
farmers—made for low costs and high 
profits by soil, climate, economic condi- 
tions and closeness to the great seaboard 


cities. Big crops earlier even than in 
many localities much farther South. Co- 
operative marketing. Larid available at 
low prices by splitting up of large farms 
for more intensive cultivation. 

Send for the big, interesting Booklet— 
mailed free for the coupon. We haven’t 
room in this small space to tell you the 
manifold benefits. 

Our association has nothing to sell. 
Our farmer members believe all farmers 
should know this locality’s advantages. 


DEL-MAR-VA 


DELAWARE, MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA PENINSULAR COUNTIES 





Del-Mar-Va Eastern Shore Association 
132 Del-Mar-Va Bldg., Salisbury, Md. 


Please send me descriptive Booklet. 


| Farming I am interested in is___ 


| 
The kind of | 
| 





Trade Mark of | Name a 8 a oa ae 
the famous | | 
‘Eastern Shore’ Addrene | 
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GLACTORY DIRECT 


saved about $18,’ says 
= I. Kramer, Orwigs- 
F be Pa. You, too, can 
by buying direct at 
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te today for Free Catalog 
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Goats a rod for a 2%6-in. 

Hog Fence, Freight 

Prepaid in Ill. and Ind. 

18¢c in Iowa and only slightly 
morein other states for freight. 
From Factory to User Direct. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Lowprices barb wire. Catalog Free, 
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Seventy Yearsof Reputation 


MADE OF FINE WOOLS 
MIXED WITH COTTON 


Made to Fit—Made to Wear 
A protection against coldsand sudden chills 
Guaranteed Not To Shrink 
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$2.00 to $7.50 per Garment - 
Ask Your Deale: 


Glastonbury Knitting Co. 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
Sample Cuttings Free 
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Unbalanced “Bal- 
anced” Rations 


Continued from page 9 











average analysis at 4.9 per cent. The 51 
New Jersey samples varied from 2.16 per 
cent to 6.07 per cent. Fiber was worse. It 
ran from 1.17 per cent to 10.65 per cent. 

Illinois Bulletin 165 says: “If samples of 
feedstuff be taken throughout Illinois, for 
instance, and the percentages determined, 
one sample of corn chop out of every four 
would exhibit a protein content of at least 
10 per cent greater or 10 per cent less than 
the average.”’ 

Then what about the different kinds of 
proteins? Does it really make any difference 
whether the protein comes from rye or from 
cottonseed meal or from some other feed- 
stuff? 

Professor Carl H. Schroeder, recognized 
as one of the most practical nutrition experts 
in the country, in a recent eriticism of present 
feeding methods, said: “The first indica- 
tion of the invalidity of this theory (the 
identical nature of proteins) appeared when 
we first began to differentiate between pro- 
tein from animal and vegetable sources. Rive 
difference in proteins depends upon the 
differences of arrangement of the constituents 
and structural differences. The amino-acids 
are usually considered as the constituents of 
proteins, although unquestionably other 
substances yet unknown are present.”’ 


Millions of Proteins 


Berg found that from the 18 known amino- 
acids, no less than 6,708,373,705,728,000 
proteins could theoretically be built up. 
Even ten amino-acids would give us a 

variety of over a half-million possible pro- 
teins. Aberhalden says that rye proteins 
are inadequate for maintenance. He also 
found that rye protein was inferior to barley 
protein, but much superior to wheat protein. 
The protein of wheat bran is of much higher 
maintenance value than even the protein of 
the wheat germ. But for the purpose of 
growth the germ protein is superior to that of 
the whole wheat, and about twice as good as 
the protein of the contents of the wheat 
germ-sac. Boyd says that the value of the 
germ-sac protein is only 39.5 per cent of 
that of meat protein. These are just a few 
examples from the wealth of data available, 
that indicate the importance of quality, as 
well as quantity of proteins. 

And going still deeper into the matter, a 
lot of our old ideas on fats and carbohydrates 
must be revised. In the light of recent in- 
formation, fat acts both as a provider of 
fuel and energy, and ‘as a tissue builder. 
Fats and carbohydrates have an intimate 
inter-relationship with proteins. The effi- 
ciency of the protein increases as fat is added, 
within limits. Carbohydrates counteract 
any poisonous influences of the proteins, etc. 


The Final Test of a Ration 


So, in compounding that “perfect ration, 
you must wade through a morass of scientific 
facts and experiments that would well nigh 
stump the keenest staff of chemists, biolo- 
gists, mathematicians and nutritional geni- 
uses. And I ask you, ‘‘How is the average 
dairy-farmer, who shies at a simple record 
of weights and milk tests, ever going to cal- 
culate for himself the best ration for his 
herd of ten or a dozen cows?”’ 

It looks as though we may have wasted a 
lot of valuable time in trying to get dairy- 
farmers to figure balanced rations for their 
own’uses. Of course, this has not been time 
entirely wasted, since these calculations have 
served as a means of calling attention to the 
need for ‘‘balancing”’ a ration. But viewed 
from the practical standpoint it is a fair 
question whether we might not have been 
farther along the road toward. efficient feed- 
ing on every dairy-farm, if we had spent less 
time in trying to figure balanced rations and 
more time in getting individuals or groups 
to make actual comparative feeding tests on 
their own herds. 

a good 


[This article by Mr. Kile upsets a 
many ideas on feeds and feeding that are 
widely held. You: may not agree entree 
with Mr. Kile’s conclusions, but you 1 
have to agree, we think, that this article 
raises some pertinent feeding questions. 
second article will follow next month.— 
Editor.) 
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The Sugarland 
Contract 


Continued from page 29 











he hastened to the house. They found the 
judge, as well as Anna Kelso and Lum 
Petrie, in the big front room. The judge, a 
lifelong friend of the family, was visibly ill 
at ease. 

“Evening, Bly,”’ he greeted; ‘‘we were 
just trying to get you. Seeing that every- 
body that’s concerned in the estate is present 
I reckon we'd just as well have the reading 
of your stepmother’s will.”’ 

“T’m ready,”’ he said quietly. 

The judge drew a document from his 
pocket. “It won’t take but a minute,” he 
promised. Actually it did not take half 
that time. Bly’s stepmother had left every- 
thing unconditionally to her niece. Bly had 
prepared himself for something of the sort, 
yet he was stunned. He had not expected 
to be left out altogether, even though he 
knew his stepmother had never liked him. 
He glanced at Anna Kelso.. She sat with 
her head bowed and her face averted. Lum 
Petrie met his eye; there was exultation and 
defiance in the man’s look. 

Bly arose. ‘I’m taking the rig up north,” 
he said, addressing the judge. “Quite a 
ways. I’ll likely be gone for some ‘ime. 
there’s anything else to see about, you'll 
take care of it for me, won’t you, judge?” 

“Of course, of course,’’ muttered Huley, 
casting an uneasy glance at Petrie. 


“Seems to me,’’ Petrie spoke loudly, ‘“‘as - 


I understand it, Anna here is half-owner in 
that rig. Hadn’t you better find out whether 
such a move is agreeable to her before you 
make it?”’ 

Bly had felt from the very first that 
Petrie would prove to be an antagonist. 
Hardly a dozen words had passed between 
them, yet a strong enmity was already in 
existence. He swung about, and stood fac- 
ing the girl. 

“Well?” he said harshly, and waited. 
Anna Kelso lifted her head, and Bly was 
surprised to see that the girl was actually on 
the verge of tears! 

“So far as I’m concerned,”’ she said stiffly, 
biting her lower lip, ‘‘you can take the rig 
wherever you think best.” 

Petrie arose angrily, took a single step 
toward the girl, and said: ‘‘Guess I’ll have 
something to say about that, seein’ that I’m 
going to marry Ann.”’ Then, turning to 
Bly: ‘‘Where you intend to take that rig?’ 


Continued in December 
¢@ .¢€ 


The Red Cross Roll-Call 


We do not have to tell you of the great work 

of the Red Cross. It is the recognized agency 

of the American people for extending the 

practical hand of mercy to suffering hu- 

manity. Its work depends upon your help. 

— annual Roll-Call is November 11 to 25. 
oin. 


aq « 


My recipe for treating beans to keep bugs 
from getting in, one that I have used for 
years and which has never failed me; is very 
simple: I put the seed beans in a tight tin 
box after they are perfectly dry and put a 
few camphor balls in. I have never had 
bugs get into the beans. Those for table 
use, I put in a dish-pan and cover with boil- 
ing water, let them stand four or five minutes, 
then spread them out thin on the attic floor 
to dry. After they are dried thoroughly I 
put them away in paper bags until I am 
ready to use them. Mrs. W.H. M. 











*’Ware the dotted lion! 
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In the gloaming 
the wonderful old songs 


Give yourself the gift of music—the 
deep enjoyment of playing the won- 
desful old songs yourself. 

In thousands of farm homes to- 
night the Gulbransen Registering 
Piano.is giving this enjoyment to 
people like you. 

And you toocan have the thrill of 
really playing musit—even though 
you cannot read a note. 


B be: Gulbransen Registering Piano 
has made that unnecessary. Its 
special, patented Registering feature 
enables you to register your individ- 
ual touch as in hand playing. 


All the beauty of hand playing— 
all the pleasure of hand playing! 
And this enjoyment can now so 
easily be yours! 


v ’ 


There is a complete line of Gulbransen 
Pianos. Each represents the utmost value in 
tonal quality and beautiful appearance. Each 
bears the personal guarantee of the world’s 
largest maker of fine pianos. For your pro- 
tection we stamp the price of each instrument 
on the back at the factory. 


The Gulbransen Grand for hand playing is 
$785. A full-sized, full-toned instrument of 
superb quality and exquisite finish. 


There are four upright Registering models, 








The Gulbransen Music Roll 


A new and wonderfully different 
music roll—a personalized music 
roll. It has new and exclusive 
features which produce results 
never before approximated. Pro- 
duced after years of study by A. 
G. Gulbransen, inventor of the 
Registering Piano. The difference 
will astonish you! Hundreds to 
choose from. Write for catalog. 











playable either by hand or by roll: Com- 
ane $450; Suburban, $530; Colonial, 
$595; White House, $700. 

There are three full-sized Gulbransen Up- 
rights, played by hand only: Style W, $440; 
Style S, $350; Style C, $295. 

The Gulbransen Small Upright, ‘‘Minuet 
Model,’’ $295. 

v g 
The Nat'l Ass'n of Piano Tuners recommends 


that your piano be tuned from two to four times a 
year. Your Gulbransen deserves this care. 


ULBRANSEN 


Fe Ee ees 





Gulbransen Company, Dept. 11, 
3200 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


with Your Gulbransen.”’ 


FREE BOOK 


Please send me without obligation your free book, ‘‘Good Times 















©1926, G. Co. 
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The Babc 








ock Test for Milk 


By Marshall Porter 














owns one or more milk cows should understand. In Wis- 

consin, our leading dairy state, every pupil in the rural 
schools is taught how to do it. If possible, join a testing asso- 
ciation and let the tester do the work, but if not, test the cows 
yourself. 
’ The test used is the one devised by Dr. S. M. Babcock in 
1890. It consists of dissolving out of the milk all solids not fat, 
by using concentrated sulphuric acid. The fat is left at the top 
of the liquid, where it can be measured. 

The necessary equipment for testing consists of at least two 
standard-size test-bottles, a 17.6 c.c. pipette (c.c. stands for 
cubic centimeter), a glass cylinder marked to hold 17.5 c.c. of 
sulphuric acid with a specific gravity of 1.82 to 1.83, some hot 
water, and the centrifugal tester. 

To get accurate results be 


Towns on milk for butterfat is something every farmer who 





careful in taking the sample 
and in making your measure- 
ments. Be sure that the cream 
and the milk are well mixed. If 
the milk is taken from a large 
can, stir it with a ladle before 
putting a smaller amount in a 
glass or jar. Then pour the milk 
from one jar to another until it 
is thoroughly mixed, say two 
or three times. The milk should 
not be warmer than 60° or 70° F. 
at time of testing, and if it is, 
it should be cooled first. 

The sample for the test-bottle ; 
is drawn from the jar by sucking ‘S. 
milk into the pipette until it . 
rises just a little above the 
etched 17.6 c.c. mark in the 
stem. If you have never done 
it’ before, it is best to practise 
with water. When you are 
ready to draw the sample hold 





immediately. As soon as all of the acid is poured in, the milk and 
acid should be thoroughly mixed. Give the bottle a steady 
rotary motion, being careful that none of the liquid gets into the 
neck. Hold the neck of the bottle away from the face to prevent 
any danger of acid being thrown into your eyes. Sulphuric acid 
is dangerous; take no chances. Continue until the mixture be- 


comes hot and of uniform brown color. Place in the centrifuge- 


Be sure to put an equal number of bottles on each side, so as 
to balance them. If you 
are running only one sam- 
ple, fill another bottle 
with water and place it 
opposite this one in the 
tester. Then close the 
tester and give it the num- 
ber of turns per minute 
given in the directions 
that come with it. These 
directions should be fol- 
lowed closely, since many 
testers are of different 
size. Whirl for five 
minutes. 

When the centrifuge 
has been stopped, remove 
the cover and, with the 
pipette, add just enough 

ot water to rise to the 
neck of the bottles. Then 
whirl again for another minute. Open 
the machine again and add hot water as 
you did before until the lower end of the 
fat column goes above the zero mark. 
‘Whirl for another minute and then 
read the test. In reading the test, 
write down the exact re.ding at the 
extrem2 top of the tat column, and the 
: exact reading at the bottom. Subtract 
«| the lower from the upper reading and 

















the pipette between the thumb 
and last three fingers of the right 
hand, leaving the index finger 
free. This finger should be dry: 
Just as soon as the milk has 
been drawn above the 17.6 c. c. mark, press the index finger tightly 
over the end of the pipette. Unless you practise first with water, 
you will probably suck the milk up into your mouth the first 
few times, but two or three trials will teach you to bring it where 
you want it. ‘ 


OU are now ready to deliver the sample into the test-bottle. 
Hold the bottle at an angle of 45° “an place the point of the 
pipette inside the neck, holding ‘it against the lower wall so that 
the milk will flow along the wall 
of the neck rather than straight 
down. Do not hold the pipette 
straight up and down and do not 
let the milk drop straight into the 
bottle. This is important because 
large drops of milk will otherwise 
be splashed against the walls, and 
some of the milk be forced back out 
of the bottle by escaping air. Re- 
lieve the pressure of your forefinger 
on the end of the pipette very 
adually so that the milk will 
ow slowly down into the bottle. 
Next measure out your sulphuric 
acid, which must be of a specific 
gravity 1.82—1.83. Do not use 
the pipette for this, as you are 
likely to draw acid into your 
mouth and burn it badly. The 
acid is measured in the glass 
cylinder, marked to hold 17.5 c.c. 
In transferring the acid into the 
test-bottle, hold the same as you 
did before, and let the acid run 
slowly down the inside of the neck, 
turning it gradually so that all 
milk in the neck is washed down. 
The acid, being heavier than the 
milk, will settle at the bottom 




















Top and bottom of fat 
column at A and D 


Releasing finger on pipette lets milk flow into bottle. 
Upper photo shows how to read the test with a pair 


of dividers 


the-result is the per cent of fat in your 
milk. The temperature of the fat at 
the time of reading should be from 
120° to 140° F. If more than one or 
two samples are tobe read, have 
hot water (120°—140°) handy, into which the bottles can be 
placed until you are ready to make the reading. 

Be careful not to throw the milk and seid mixture from the 
bottles where chickens, pigs, cats, etc., might lick it. Also, do 
not get it mixed up with any food or food utensils around the house. 


a @ 


Who Lives There? 


ECENTLY, while driving a friend from a distant point 

through a farming community thoroughly familiar to me, I 
was frequently asked, upon coming in sight of a beautiful farm 
home, ‘‘Who lives in that house?” 

After giving the desired information a number of times, and 
yet passing house after house unnoticed, I unjustly accused my 
friend of being“eccentric in desiring the names of certain farmers 
living along the road, but having apparently no desire to know 
others. Later on, it became clear to me that I, like my friend, 
while traveling through a strange country, admired the beautiful 
farm homes and frequently wanted to know who lived in them. 
No matter where we find them, they attract attention and the 
first thing we are likely to-think of is: ‘“‘Who lives in that house?”’ 

Queer how the mere sight of a beautiful farm home will instantly 
create a desire to know something 
about the owner—his name, age, 
where he came from and a number 
of other things that would not 
interest us in the least were his 
house and surroundings not beau- 
tiful. We can not all have large, 
beautiful farm homes, but we can 
all beautify our homes to the ex- 
tent of making folks [passing by 
want to know who is living in 
them. It is well to remember that 
home, be it ever so humble, can be 
made beautiful, and beautiful 
homes are bound to attract atten- 
tion. C. C. Conger, Jr. 











Rotate bottle to mix 
acid and milk 
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. and every courtesy that is extended to our cash customers. 
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It Pays To Buy WITTE Engines 


For *5 Down and Balance on Your Own Terms 


It Always Pays To Buy on Easy Terms Provided You Buy 
Something that EARNS You An Income—WNot Otherwise! 


Rises G ‘ON TERMS” depends on what you buy. There are three 





































types of property which you may buy on terms. [| call them: 1. Dead 

or semi-dead. 2. Stationary or problematical. 3. Money-making. 
For example, you buy a valuable diamond on terms and finally own it. 
What have you done? You have simply converted your savings, a few 
dollars at a time, into a stone worth the same amount—less the jeweler’s 
profit. It seldom increases in value and earns you nothing. This is 
‘“‘dead” or semi-dead value. 





Take real estate: This also converts your money into savings on rent, etc., and you finally own 
your home and save the various expenses of rentals, etc., plus taxes, repairs, ete. But again 
it earns you little and may or may not increase in value. Stationary, isn’t it? 

But take the WITTE Engine which only costs you a hundred 
dollars, for example, and buy it for $5 down and what have you? ;; The New Improved WITTE 
You are putting your money into something that immediately 
begins to earn you big money! The WITTE Engine will save 
you the extra help you would otherwise need; in its portable form 
it can be used to do work for other farmers at a good profit to 
you, so that usually it has paid for itself completely before your 
payments are due and probably made you a profit besides, and 


will thereafter continue to be a 
% money earner. It is best to buy 


WITTE ENGINES 


you something. (ee 
or anything you really need that will earn you something. 











With Square PROTECTED Tank, 


> Removable, Die-Cast Bearings, etc. 











I found that out myself many years ago when I was fighting exclusive manufacturer of engines in the U.S. Had I waited to 
hard to make a bare living. A manufacturer of machinery earn, and save the money to buy those first machines, I would 
induced me to buy several of his machines on time, paying not be in a position today to offer you this proposition, whereby 
a little down, and the balance in installments. With these you can have a WITTE Engine, or Saw Outfit on easy pay- 
new machines working, and earning money for me, I soon ments that will pay for itself while you are using it, and keep 
got ahead, the machines paid for themselves, and I bought on making money for you as long as you operate it. You can 
a lot more in the same way. From this start the Witte Engine make your engine earn its own cost just as thousands of others 
Works has grown to a point where I am known as the largest have done, and are still doing. 








ED. H. WITTE 
1629 Witte Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
1629 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1629 Witte Bldg. , San Francisco, Cal. 









Buy On YOUR OWN TERMS 


You cannot afford to delay your engine 
No Interest Charge e order when you can buy on YOUR OWN 
TERMS. $5.00 down will buy any WITTE Stationary Engine from 1% to 12 H. P. 
The balance can be divided in any way to suit your income or convenience. 


I am interested in your Engine and wish 
to use it for 


, % 
customers receive the same guar- wy COCO rede e reser reg eee ee eee Hse eeeseseeeeseseeeeeeeessses 


Easy Payment Plan antee, the same quick service of 


big Free Catalog and information on your Easy Terms 
Proposition. 






ay 


Use the Coupon Now! 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1629 Witte Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. «§«._— «_— §=<_— «= ——« Mi Meaiil Address is.......0.-ssesesesseresessnreeeccscsrsesentnenennananesenensees 
1629 Empire Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
1629 Witte Bldg, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 















COCO eee eee eee Hee eee HOO OOOO eee eeeeeeseeseseseseeseseeee® MIME eseseseseressreseeeeee 
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et used to be THE PARLOR 


... but it’s 























































Bright and cheerful... it is the most used 
room in the house 





Eslale 


© 1926, The Estate Stove Company 
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. the he fing room now 














» ACK i in the “‘gay 90’s’’ their house had 

* seven rooms and The Parlor. Seldom 
oil and with curtains always drawn, The 
Parlor seemed to have a ‘‘No Trespass- 
ing’’ sign on its door. Nor was there any- 
thing inviting about the stiff, 
formal interior, with an ornate 
stove as its most conspicuous 
‘‘decoration.” 


But the room in which daugh- 
ter entertains today! Bright and 
cheerful, it is the living room 
now—the most used room in 
the house. Comfortable chairs 
—an inviting davenport — and 
a modern Heatrola in place of the old- 
fashioned stove. 


Ftealthful heat... with beauty, too 


And why spoil an attractive interior with a 
stove —that ungainly relic of other days? 
Today’s homes are being heated with The 
Estate Heatrola—the heating plant that 
looks just like a fine mahogany cabinet and 
gives new charm to the entire room. No 
wonder everyone admires it! 


«PMore heat... less fuel 


From the standpoint of comfort, too, the 
Heatrola is far superior to old-fashioned 
heating methods. No more “overcoat break- 
fasts’’—you enjoy summer warmth in every 
room during the coldest weather. The 
Heatrola circulates great volumes of warm, 
moist air throughout the house, upstairs 





No more ‘‘overcoat breakfasts 
summer warmth in every room 


and down. Distant, drafty corners are as 
cozy as the room in which the Heatrola 
stands. And because of the Intensi- Fire 
Air Duct, a remarkable device exclusive 
with the Heatrola, the circulation of warm 
air is tremendously increased 
without additional consumption 
of fuel. In fact, the Heatrola cuts 
fuel-bills almost in half—a recent 
investigation in a below-zero 
section of the country shows that 
Heatrola heating averages a 45 
per cent fuel-saving over ordi- 
»— nary heating methods. 


‘Dust it like the piano 

It’s so easy to keep the Heatrola new-look- 
ing! Dust it with a cloth, just as you do 
the piano. The vitreous enamel finish 
needs no polishing, no shining. And the 


paper-tight construction prevents dirt and 


dust from getting into the room. 


Easy to own one 


Although the Estate Heatrola is 
the leading warm-air heating plant, 
it can be bought on exceptionally 

































Only the Heatrola has 
THE INTENSI-FIRE 


The Intensi-Fire Air Duct is an 
exclusive device, built into the 
Heatrola directly in the path of the 
"2 flame. It tremen- 
dously increases 
Heatrola’s heating 
capacity without 
using a single extra 
pound of fuel. 





easy terms. 


Your local dealer will gladly install it 
under an absolute guarantee of satisfac- 
tory service. Ask him to show you the 
Heatrola in operation—to explain how 
it will look and work in your home. Or 
mail the coupon for the free illustrated 
booklet. 


THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY, HAMILTON, OHIO 


Builders since 1845 of the famous Estates. A stove, furnace and range for 
every requirement — for cooking and heating with coal, wood, gas and electricity. 


New York—243 West 34th Street 
Minneapolis—714 Washington Ave., N. 


San Francisco— The Furniture Exchange 
Los Angeles—737 South Hill Street 


WA RM—close to the North Pole! 





For three years, amid the ice-locked fields of the Arctic regions, 
Heatrola served as the only heating plant aboard Captain Roald 


ey : ag Amundsen’s North Pole Exploration Ship, the -“"Maud.”* And, 

F ™ > eres in the words of Captain Oscar Wisting, Commander of the 
ee * **Maud,”’ the Heatrola “‘heated the main salon and ten cabins to 
; the temperature requifed in an ordinary bome.”’ For the first time 
& in Captain Wisting’s long experience, no ice formed in a single 






There is only One Heatrola... 


EATROLA 


cabin. The greatest testimonial ever given a beating appliance! 


Estate builds it 





Cuts fuel-bills*almost in haf 


<Maii the coupon 


for FREE 
BOOKLET! 


oy 





Tue Estate Stove COMPANY 
Hamilton, Ohio 

O Please send me my free copy 
of ‘Heat Every Room — Up- 
stairs and Down.”’ 

C)1 am planning to build. Tell 
me how the Heatrola buildin, 
plan éan save me 15 per cen 
on costs. 

Name eviniarcninanminnatilan 
pL 8 eee 
Dit ict sche cccvnccsccmntnniiigns 
A State 
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_ Now/ Hens Lay All Winter’ 


Now science discovers amazing new process glass, known as VIO-RAY, which transmits the 
sun's Violet rays at full strength, giving poultry or plant life the otherwise lacking chemical vitamine “‘D,” 
=— makes hens lay—develops chicks faster and stronger—preventing deaths, crooked or weak legs 
(rickets). 
College tests and thousands of users now prove that with VIO-RAY you can cheaply and easily build 
a SUN PARLOR or SCRATCH SHED alongside your present poultry house, giving your poultry 
violet ray advantages—Making hens lay and giving them a warm, dry scratching place dur- 
ing the cold weather, when you can not turn them out. VIO-RAY sends the important Violet rays 
through, generating heat and sunshine—keeps cold out—heat in. Keeps hens safe and warm, enabling them 
to scratch, developing laying vitality—an egg a day now possible. Many poultry specialists are prais- 
ing VIO-RAY—a new giass substitute—and urgi ou to use it. You can easily get winter eggs—in- 
crease your profits—save baby chicks with VIO-RAY. Write and see it. 










































Scratch Shed 
OF Poultry Houses aitiis 
Brooder Houses STATION 


Hot Beds ~Barns REPORTS 
CHEAP and EASILY USED Porch es Windows Recent tests at the Ohio 


, “te . Station show that 37% more 
VIO-RAY is tough, flexible, unbreak- cpt le poal w M fens 





weight was gained raising poul- 








able, transparent and weatherproof. etc, try under a glass substitute.) 
Cheap and easy to use—requires PENN LE 
only tacks, shears and hammer. COLLEGE 
VIO-RAY does what glass can't—it SAYS: 
passes violet rays. Made on bot Vio-Ray Company 
cloth and screen base. Easily The poultrymen of Pennsylvania 
cut and tacked on. Pays for have been greatly interested in your 
itself many times over by im product. We have had reports of good 
creased egg yield and saving successes where this glass has been used. 
of baby chicks. See this Yours very truly 
wonder working dis- Donald Gray, / 
covery to-day. Poultry Specialist. 
—AND THOUSANDS SAY: 
/ “Hens laid all winter.” ‘First January we 
ever get eggs.” Saved over 75 chicks.” “A 
great discovery.” ‘Does everything you 
t claim.” ‘Egg yield doubled.” ‘Every poultry 
raiser needs it.” 








FREE 222: 


Just fill in and mail coupon to-day. 
We will send you FREE samples and 
full INFORMATION, showing how you 
can easily increase your profits with this 
wonder working scientific discovery. 
ALSO Before you buy or build, let us show you 

VIO-RAY. It will pay you to write 
FREE to-day. 

Our new model 
1926 Brooder House 
is endorsed by lowa |Scsccccstccssecesccssssccsssassscaasscccea: 
State College. Cata- 
log explains why. ‘ 
Ask for it. H] VIO-RAY COMPANY 
$03 Interstate Bidg. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 






































Please send me free samples and informa- 
tion about VIO-RAY 0 1926 Brooder 
House Catalog. 
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POUETRY 


If you want eggs in autumn 
When eggs are scarce and_ high, 
Feed carefully the pullets, 

And keep their quarters dry 
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HE heart’s dream of every one who 
roduces eggs for market is to have the 
find they read of as selling for $1 or 
more a dozen. Of these there are three kinds. One kind can be 
produced by all of us. They are day-old eggs that are clean and 
attractive looking. Not remarkable for any other reason, but 
that they are fresh and offered for sale by some who have them 
when others do not. We had some of them for breakfast Sunday 
morning, October 18,1925. We had six of them, all we could 
get from a nearby hennery, and with them two pounds of sausage 
meat made before our eyes—for which we paid 65 cents a pound. 
Three of these eggs were white, two were brown and one was 
tinted and had some dark spots on the shell. The six eggs weighed 
about ten and one-half ounces. 
They were laid in the morning of 
the day we bought them, prea. 
October 17. The eggs, as well as 
the sausage, had the advantage of 
appearance and freshness, which 
made the value that people who 
live where a fresh egg at this season 
of the year is hard to get, are so 
willing to pay for. -Any man who 
can furnich products like these 
during the latter part of October 
and during November, can sell 
them here in the East at his own 
price. 

We must not jump at the con- 
clusion that eggs which sell at 
retail in New York during October 
and November for $1 or over a 
dozen, are out of the ordinary. 
They are just eggs of medium size, 
not umually full two-ounce eggs; 
nor are they of any one uniform 
color. 

The same day that we purchased 
the eggs and sausage, white-shelled 
eggs from New Jersey sold whole- 
sale for from 72 to 75 cents a dozen. 
Western white-shelled eggs retailed 
for 59 cents. We must understand 
that only a few eggs sell for these 
very high prices, because there are so few of them. These fresh 
eggs must not be more than two or three days old. The fresh 
eggs from New Jersey now come overnight by auto-truck. Laid 
today, on sale in New York tomorrow morning for breakfast, 

The scarcity of fresh eggs at this season of the year makes the 
Prive. It is not the quality, nor the color of the shell that counts. 

t is the few hours from nest to customer at this time that count, 
and but few producers can take advantage of this. These same 
conditions exist here in New York all the year round. The close- 
ness of the market, and the quick delivery overnight by trucks 
over good roads, make it possible for those who send eggs to New 
York from Westchester county, N. Y., and from New Jersey, to 
sell their eggs for the highest prices. It is not because the eggs 
are generally better, but because of speedy delivery and because 
they are less than three days old. 


AY things considered, the best eggs that come into the New 
York market are the first-quality full-sized eggs that come 
from California. They must, of necessity, be fully two weeks old 
before they can be sold in New York. -The e when laid are 
sterile, or infertile. They are all one size, of full size, and clean, 
clear white shells. They are packed mm new crates with new clean 
fillers. They are loaded into clean refrigerator cars that have 
been purified for the purpose. About 500 cases are loaded in a 
car. It costs about six cents a dozen to bring them to New York, 
where they usually sell for as much as the best nearby eggs. 

We are likely to feel discouraged, when we read that the very 

t_ eggs that come to New York sell for high prices. Not nearly 
all the eggs that come from these nearby loca ities into the New 
York and Boston markets sell for these high prices. The only 
eggs to sell at 79 cents wholesale in the New York market, October 
22, 1925, were some white-shelled eggs from New Jersey. Some 


All quality eggs—if they don’t start to roll 


ells the Eggs 


By Thomas F. McGrew 


of the same lot sold for 72 cents and some 
of them for 57 cents. Here is a difference 
of 22 eents a dozen. Western whites, the 
same day, sold for 47 cents; brown-shelled western hennery, 63 
cents; nearby brown, 72 cents. All of these higher-priced eggs are 
what they call closely selected. Some eggs sold the same day for 
as little as 44 cents; storage eggs, 36 cents. 

There are so many things that influence the price of eggs that 
one must be an expert at judging quality or-he can not make a 
success at buying. When an egg buyer sells his purchases to the 
retail stores, these stores expect the eggs to be just as represented 
or there will be a comeback. For this, if for no other reason, 
those who purchase larger lots of eggs must know their business. 
They must re on -their own 
judgment on the open market, 
usually from, commission men who 
give every opportunity to see and 
to candle the eggs. 

Freshness, size, condition and 
color have first. consideration in 
judging quality of eggs. These 
are usually vouched for by the com- 
mission man. There must be a 
lookout for liquid or watery eggs; 
for bad color of the interior of the 
eggs; for the size of the air-cell 
at the large end of the egg, which 
indicates the age. Evaporation 
enlarges the air-cell—hence the 
general rule that the larger the cell, 
the older the egg is. Some eggs 
have the appearance of age, that 
are only a few days old. I have in 
mind one large trial shipment that 
came to New York during the sum- 
mer of 1924. These eggs were not 
sterile. The weather was very hot. 
In four days from the nest, as 
claimed by the shipper and two 
witnesses, these eggs were fourth 
class when offered for sale. If these 
eggs had been infertile they would 
have stood the test, as did other 
eggs that were sterile, and they 
would have sold for double the price they did sell for. 





HERE is now a new trouble confronting the producers of 

white-shelled eggs. In parts of California where the intensive 
system of produding-eggs for market has been carried a little too 
far, perhaps, the poultrymen are having trouble with the loss of 
yolk color. Prof. W. A. Lippincott, Kansas Agricultural College, 
says some eggs have yolks so pale that the shape of the yolk can 
not be seen through the shell when the eggs are candled. When 
broken, the yolk is there but so very pale that there is but little 
difference between the color of yolk and that of albumen; nearly 
all the color pigment is gone. Such eggs have been cut as much 
as twelve cents a dozen below the price paid for range eggs from 
the same locality. 

We are told that eggs are largely water, which is true. But 
this is no reason for giving the hens so much water and so little 
nitrogenous matter and fat, that the eggs laid are watery. Such 
eggs are called liquid eggs, and more than one-fourth is lost in 
poaching. 

Growing-greens that are succulent will color the yolks. Such 
greens fed with some yellow corn will keep the yolks of a proper 
color. It is quite important that the greens be succulent. In 
winter sprouted oats, wheat or barley is excellent. In summer 
any kind of tender growth of green feed is good. And the hens 
must have range. 

The bigwigs of the industry now say it is not best to keep 
pullets for laying in flocks of more than 200, It is also admitted 
that the very best eggs are farm produced—provided the fowls 
are fed properly. To have the best eggs under farm conditions 
one must have the best kind of hens, all of one breed. These 
hens must be selected and culled carefully, and all hens must 
be full-sized for the breed, and of perfect health and vigor. 
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A beautiful per- 
manent OAK 
FLOOR is an 





Add value 


to your farm home 


Lay oak over old worn floors—for 
beauty, cleanliness, less housework, 
increased value to your property. 


Modernize each room at slight cost, with 
a floor that is permanent. You can do the 


work yourself during winter 
months, one room at a time. 
No woodwork is disturbed; 
you lay right over the old 
floor. 

Write for this booklet 
containing modern color fin- 
ishes, with suggestions for 
treatment of various rooms. 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 


876 Hearst Building CHICAGO 


Roup Epidemic 
Killing Poultry 


Birds sneeze, wheeze and choke. Throat 


rattles. Nose runs. Spreads rapidly. 
Act at once! 


_ Readers who find colds or roup starting 
in their flocks will be interested in a letter 
written by C. S. Byers, Hazelrigg, Ind. 
He says: 

“Some weeks ago, one of my valuable exhibition 
Orpingtons caught a severe cold. Both eyes were 
swollen almost shut, and a profuse mucous discharge 
was apparent in both nostrils. I administered 
Roup-Over, and this bird was completely. well the 
next morning. Every case I have treated since has 
resulted in a well bird within 48 hours.” 

It is amazing how quickly and easily colds and roup 
can be ended by this method. If the trouble is 
already started, a few drops of Roup-Over, applied 
in the nostrils, will usually banish every symptom in 
one day. And better still, a few drops used in the 
drinking water guards the whole flock against roup, 
colds, and other epidemics. As Roup-Over is posi- 
tively guaranteed to do the work or money refunded, 
it costs nothing to try. Readers will find it entirely 
different and much quicker in action than anything 
else ever tried for roup and similar infections, A 
liberal supply of Roup-Over can be obtained by 

eens Burrell Dac 
gger Co. 
511 Nelson St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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\New Way Io Shave 
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Just Turn A Crank 


months and even — Just 

little crank for 1 and ‘ 

done, Takes. all the grief out of shavi 
make it a tive pleasure. 

shaves ever! out of ten men want to 

own KRISS-KROSS the minute they see 
it. Wonderful 
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Extra Fancy Eggs 
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\Fancy Breakfast Egas 
By O. A. Hanke 











N egg which goes to market with its 
protective coating intact will not 
deteriorate so quickly as the egg which has 
been washed. The moisture in the egg 
evaporates much more rapidly, and the air- 
cell increases in size, after the gelatinous 
coating has been removed. Eggs which have 
only dirty spots can be sent to market after 
cleaning them with a soft cloth moistened 
with a little water, wiping off the dirty 
spots with as little rubbing as_ possible. 
Touch only the dirty spots and do not 
wash the whole egg. Do not wipe the eggs 
dry, as this removes the natural shell luster 
and makes them shine. Eggs which need to 
be soaked to remove the dirt should never 
be marketed; such eggs should be used at 
home. If a washed egg is marketed it is 
detected at the candling station and is then 
rejected. 

The number of dirty eggs can be lessened 
materially if the nests are filled with clean 
litter and the floor of the poultry-house is 
covered with clean straw. When the laying 
hen comes to the hen-house to lay she does 
not go on the nest immediately, but she 
walks around the house for a time, looking 


- over the nests before selecting the one in 


which she wants to lay. While the hen is 
walking around she is automatically cleaning 
her feet and helping in the production of 
clean eggs. 


Soiled Eggs in the Nest 


Birds should not be allowed to roost in 
the nests at night, as that results in soiling 
the litter in the nest. A trip to the hen- 
house after dark for several nights will soon 
eliminate this difficulty. The hens will 
readily take to the roosts with a little assist- 


ce. 

Walking on the mantre on the dropping- 
boards is another serious source of dirty 
feet. This nuisance can be eliminated also 
if one-inch poultry-wire netting is tacked on 
the underside of the perches from the back 
wall to the front perch and then run down 
to the dropping-board, thus making a cage 
over the entire dropping-board. This wire 
also catches the eggs which are dropped 
during the pape and keeps them from 
becoming soiled. It is a great help in the 
production of clean eggs-for the market. 

Nothing is more disgusting than to have 
a weak-shelled egg break, pouring its con- 
tents over all the other good eggs in the 
case, thereby reducing the value of these 
eggs. Not all hens lay strong-shelled eggs. 
Some hens do not eat enough oyster-shell, 
other hens do not have good calcium assimi- 
lation, hence do not build a good egg-shell. 
Such hens should be encouraged to eat: more 
oyster-shell by distributing the oyster-shell 
in- several receptacles around the poultry- 
house. 

Usually a hen which lays soft-shelled eggs 
does so because she has inherited the char- 
acteristic from her mother. Such hens 
should never be allowed in the breeding-pen. 
All hens used in the breeding-pens should be 
checked with regard to the nature of the 
shell on the eggs which they lay. Any 
poultryman who is making a specialty of 
producing fancy eggs should make an extra 
effort to get rid of the layers of soft-shelled 
eggs. 


Gather and M arket Eggs Frequently 


If the producer gathers the eggs frequently 
and markets them at least twice each week, 
the eggs reach the consumer more quickly 
and have better quality. If the eggs are 
shipped direct to the retailer, the marketing 
operations are reduced considérably and. the 
consumer gets a fresher egg.. Every ible 
precaution should be taken to get the eggs 
to the consumer as soon ‘as possible after 
they are laid. Market the eggs twice a week 


























Farm Authority 


“‘Bill’’ Gomme is the best 
posted man on farming top- 
ics in this section of Florida. 


What Gomme says goes 
—and he will gladly an- 
swer the many things you 
want to know about Florida 


farming and the Lakeland 


district in particular. 


Write ‘“Bill’’ 


Care of — 


akeland, 


Chamber of Commerce 
312 Orange St. Lakeland, Fla. — 


Gomme, 


You'll 
like 


urp 
Into Fine Blankets 


and Auto Robes 


Eye: is a special service which we 
started at the request of the North 
Carolina State Department of Agricul- 
ture and continued at the request of 
tke wool growers themselves. 

We will make your extra wool up into 
beautiful blankets and auto robes for a 
nominal charge. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money and wool refunded. 





Write for booklet explaining plan to Dept. O-11 | 





CHATHAM MFG. CO. 
Winston-Satem, N. C. 
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PLUMBING - HEATING | 


WATER SYSTEMS 
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in hot weather and once a week in cold 
seasons. 

Egg-buyers are being urged to buy eggs on 
a quality basis. If the poultrymen who 
produce good eggs are paid better for them, 
the incentive to produce good eggs will be 
advanced among other poultrymen. 

Although the poultrymen may be sure 
that the eggs are fresh, it is nevertheless ad- 
visable to candle the eggs for blood spots and 
meat spots. These occur im strictly fresh 





















































st eggs and if discovered by a purchaser who 
has presumably bought a quality product, it 
p- may leave a bad impression. The man who 


la candles and grades his eggs may not now be 
‘ , paid adequately for the extra labor, but he 
can rest assured that the day is not far off 
eS when all eggs will be bought on that basis, 
and his reputation then will serve to give 


nm him a big advantage over the man who is 
ou just learning. 
da aq « 


nd How Much To Cull? 


The art of picking out the non-laying birds 
in a flock of fowls is probably well known 
1c, to most every one raising poultry, but the 
importance of putting the knowledge into 
practise is not appreciated in many in- 
stances. A survey of the practise of com- 
mercial poultrymen in New Jersey during 
the past four years shows that on the average 
about. one-half of the flock is disposed of 
every year. 

This seems rather high on first thought, 
but when one remembers that a non-layer 
in June, July, August or September will 
loaf on the job, so to speak, until late winter 
or early spring, one can hardly blame the 
cited commercial poultryman for disposing of 
—=== her. He fills the vacancy with laying 
pullets. The usual practise is to begin culling 
when the production falls below 50 per cent, 
and cull the flock every week or two from 
then on until October. The average amount 
of culling by months on New Jersey farms 
during the past four years, and the number 
of eggs laid daily, are shown in the following 





table: 
Montt Per cent Per cent 
sya hag culled production 
June 6 51 
: July 10 49 
V ] August 14 46 
00 September 16 35 
October 16 18 


{Culling is frequently continued until 
November. In fact, some poultrymen prac- 
tise culling throughout the year, removing 
undesirables as they are found—Editor.] 

The foregoing table is not meant to be 
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ich we used as a rule to go by, but rather as a guide 
North toward good management. For instance,’ if 
gricul- one had to cull oyt 10 per cent in June and 
rest of 15 per cent in July in order to maintain a 
50 per cent production, he would have every 

} reason to believe that something was wrong. 

ip into The birds might be-losing weight due to 
.s for a improper feeding, or they might be affected 
yuaran- by: lice and mites. Whatever the cause, 
d. the thing to do would be to remedy the 
@ trouble another season. If the production 

rept. O-11 “Hi noted above could be obtained with less 


culling than has been practised, well and 
good. It would indicate good mahagement 
or good stock. Efficient management is the 
@ keynote of successful egg production. 

C. 8. Platt. 
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The Bedford Poultry Co-Op 


Continued from page 39 
22 flocks of chickens, 20 of which are pure- 
bred. 


In order to keep interest constantly stimu- 
lated, the association has monthly meetings 
at which regular programs are rendered. 
Different: members make talks on different 
phases of the game. Often they take the 
form of experience meetings,’ where the 
members exchange ideas. Sometimes poultry 
a wetg from the state agricultural college 

ve instructive talks. During the spring 
and summer, automobile tours are made 
through the county, and the different flocks 
mspected. At each plant visited, advice is 
given as to care of flock and. improvements 
needed. All of this interest keeps the 

ler on the alert te keep his flock and 
Premises in the best of condition. 
., The business of the organization is trans- 
of by an executive committee composed 
the president, two vice-presidents, secre- 
‘and seven members, all elected annually 
- by the association. 
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Can You Feed 


for feathers and still get eggs? 





ae 


“Few hens. get the full value of the egg- 
making ingredients out of their feeds unless 
they’re regulated. 

““So we say a large portion of the feed is 
wasted unless 12 pounds of Pratts Poultry 
Regulator is mixed with 100 pounds of mash 
We get back about $10 in eggs for each $1 
spent for Regulator, too. Our layers now 
average about 200 eggs a year.” 


T. S. EDWARDS, 


Lone Oak Poultry Farm, 
Babylon, L. I. 











YES! say the poultrymen who are money-makers. 
* Regulated hens molt twiceasfast . . . and 
double fall profits by doing it. Here’s a tip that’s money! 








“We have used every day 














IT’S NO TRICK to get eggs 
in February. The wise poultry- 
man gets eggs in the Fall, when 
most people’s flocks are molt- 
ing. All hens need to molt twice 
as fast is Pratts Poultry Regu- 
lator. While used the yearround 


FRE 


molt and tones up your birds. 


our illustrated 64-page book, Some 
New Pouttry WrinKLEs. It’s chuck- 
ful of money-making poultry secrets. 
Send a postcard today. 


in the year, for more than 
twenty years Pratts Poultry 

egulator and we seldom 
have a sick bird. Today over 
1,000 fine Wilber-Wyckoff spe- 
cial egg bred birds on our plant 
are all strong and healthy and 
over standard weight by one to 
two pounds, hens big red comb- 
ed and have laid heavily since 


We will send free 
and postpaid to 
any poultryman 


as apriceless conditioner, Regu- Pratt Food Company Teen Ss aroaey 
latorsuppliestheunusualthings Dept. 98 Philadelphia, Pa. of large white eggs ranging 24 


hens need at molting time. New 
feathers are grown much faster 
. . « « indeed many find that 
Regulated hens lay. right 
through the molt! 


GO today to your regular 
store. Pratts Poultry Regulator 
will be yours on money-back 
guaranty that it shortens the 





Pratts Poultry Regulator 
is mixed 14 pounds to 
100 pounds of on mash. 
The cost of regu ating a 
hen is a ic cents for 
the whole laying season. 
One extra egg a day 
during the fall pays for 
all the Regulator a hen 
will use in a year. 


rat 


Poultry Regulator 
Sold by 60,000 Dealers 


to 27 ounces to the dozen 
Regulators is the reason why 
our Leghorns are at the top.” 


WILBER BROTHERS 
Green Cove Springs, Fla. 
40 Acres of Poultry 


Established 1893 


. 
cc 





**My chickens ceased to 
lay last fall. Itried every- 
thing possible and at last 
thought of Pratts Poultry 
Regulator when all else 
had failed. I had hardly 
used half the package 
when they began to lay 
every day and are still 
doing the same. I will 
not be without it any 
more.” 


GEORGE D. SMITH, 
Pottsville. Pa. 








When you hear the first chicken sneeze, 
place 


Dr. Hess Roup Tablets 


in the drinking water 


That will immediately remove the source 
of infection and your flock will begin to 
doctor themselves. 

In advance stages, when the eyes are 
swollen and there is a mucous discharge 
from the eyes and nostrils—then also 
bathe the head and swab out the mouth 
and throat with a stronger solution, two 
tablets to one quart of water. 

This will dry up the mucous discharge 
and destroy the disease germs. Our 
guarantee. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 
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Pro te ct Poultry Profits 
















more eggs: larger, more vigorous chicks; 
heavier fowls, by feeding cut bone. 
MANN’S LATEST MODEL 
BONE CUTTER 
cuts fast, easy, fine; mever clogs. 
Days’ Free Trial, No moncy in advance. Book free. 
F.W. MANN co., Box 40, MILFORD, MASS. 


| 


Poultry Bargain, $800 Needed 


50 acres, furnished equippéd. Splendid 6-room house. 
si barn se 





good-sized house; 60 fruit trees. For 
t, cow, pigs, furniture, incubator, 
e i low price $2000, only n § 
in Illustrated Catalog Supplement. ee. x 
$ , 255- Ave., New York City. 
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This authoritative 40-page illus- 
trated poultry manual will help you 
make more money on your poultry. 
Written by experts and illustrated 
by actual photographs it is a gold 
mine of valuable information. We 
will send this Poultry Manual to 
you free and postpaid just as soon 





as we receive your address, 


Collis Products Co. 


Dept. 570 . Clinton, Iowa 














This Terrible Disease Quickly Stopped 
This By This Simple Method 


You know the symptoms—face swollen, run- 
ning at eyes and nostrils, comb pale, whistle or 
sneeze when breathing, frequent ens of beak 
on feathers, breath with catarrhal 

on *s Roup Remedy is the one doctor that 
never ‘ 


Chickens Doctor Themselves 


It comes in the form of a powder: easily 
dissolves in water. Chickens decker themselves 
as they drink. 

We have many letters from readers who 
have weed Conkey's Roup Remedy with uni- 
versal success. 

Prices on Conkey's Roup Remedy anywhere 
—Packa 00, Fo. ge. ee 1% Ib. can, $2.50; 
5 lb. can, 5; post 

Conkey's Canker Special stops and reduces 
that swelling of the sombennee n pn 3 ones and 

ther places cau y colds or other roupy 
conditions. Evevente, — from forming. 
t into eyes and n 

Fotern Pe ath 50c; Eat, $1.20; 

uart, $2.00; gallon, 

Wolorado ‘and W. een 60c; pint, 
$1. oe quart $2. PAs ros $8.00; all postpai 

f your dealer cannot supply you with _ 
ma. 3, don't ay t substitutes,,as they may 
do actual har nd us your order, and we 
man pay the postenan for the remedy oaly when 

man for the 

it arrives, [237] 


Conkey’s. Poultry Book, me for only 4 cents 
stamps to pay postage. The G. E. Conkey Co., 
6634 way, » Ohio. 


FREE Book iwocsne ror CHICKS 


Gives Money Making Secrets of Poul 
ing {teks promt anes a for oe —_ 














CHICKS. C.O.D. Ps st yx 
selected. Breeding supervised by expert judge. 


Pure-bred 
Write for ca’ 





Timely Short Items 
for Poultrymen 














KENTUCKY HA CHERY, 358 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


There was a hen in our town, 
Whom fate had marked for death; 
She was so young, it cruel seemed 
That she should yield her breath. 


It made her sad, no chance to live, 
Nor for her life to beg; 

Said she, ‘‘I will my duty do 
And daily lay my egg.”’ 


Ho! barnyard fowls! hark, one and all, 
E’en roosters stop your crowing; 

If you would save your lives, why then, 
Just make a sim’lar showing. A. B. W. 


PRING-WATER is fatal to young duck- 

lings, John C. Mount, of Cranbury, N. J., 
tells'us, and they die in an hour or two after 
drinking it. For that reason he lets the 
spring-water sit for an hour or two, or a 
half-day, or something like that, and lets 
the air get at it, and then it is safe to give 
to them 


There are 400,000,000 chickens in the 
United States, according to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This population, 
the Department estimates, would make 
a procession 100,000 miles long, and the 
hens would lay enough eggs each year 
to reach from the earth to the moon 
and back again. 


A White Leghorn hen belonging to the 
Nebraska College of Agriculture is the 
first Nebraska hen that has laid 1,000 eggs, 
according to Prof. F. E. Mussehl, chairman 
of the poultry department. © Cecilia, ‘the 
Farm Journal hen, in her first seven laying 
years produced. 1,038. eggs. She died at 
the age of ten years, with a record of 1,201 
eggs. Cecilia was a White Wyandotte. 


Goose oil instead of lard is used by the 
Hebrews, and we don’t blame them one 
bit. The housewife the other day fried 
some white potatoes in goose grease, 
and a finer flavor the writer never ex- 
perienced. 


Rouen ducks are great layers and mature 
very rapidly. At twelve weeks they will 
weigh from five to six pounds each, dressed, 
and sometimes more. A properly roasted 
Rouen duckling.is a delicious morsel, indeed. 


To wander is one of the instincts of the 
wild: turkey, from which the domesti- 
cated variety descended. This trait has 
never been bred out of the tame fowl. 
But if fed at appointed times, at regular 
places_around the barn or other build- 
ings, the turks will not get away so far 
that they can not return in time for their 
meals. 


Trying to fatten table-poultry while out on 
range is a waste of time and money. Over- 
exercise will toughen the flesh of, even a 
young fowl. A hen bagging down behind is 
unattractive and difficult to sell. 


When a hen lays an egg, she makes a 
noise about it, and her comb looks 
bright and scarlet throughout her busy 
season. When she is atiding nothing to 
the nest, her comb ghrivels and becomes 
pale, and her voice is silent. She then 
indicates that she has joined the ranks 
of the non-producers. 


An efficient dry-mash feeder: This tri- 
angular container for dry-mash we can 
not be over- 
turned; the 
sharp edge 
at the top 
prevents the 
fowls from 
roosting on , 
it; inward- F 
sloping sides 
make it al- 
most impossible for the fowls to throw out 
the feed with their bills. Further security 
against such waste is afforded by cutting a 
piece of square-meshed netting to lie on top 
of the mash, the birds being compelled to 
eat through ‘this. This feed-hopper can be 
made long or short, according to the size of 
the flock. 































Her Hens Lay 
All Winter 


Mrs. Smith tells how it’s done 


‘‘My neighbors could not understand 
why I got eggs all winter and they 
didn’t,’’ writes Mrs. Nannie Smith, Perry- 
ville, Mo. Her explanation will interest 
all poultry raisers. She says: 

“Il was only getting 2 or 3 eggs a day from 36 
hens. After using Don Sung, I got as high as 264 
day. Several of my neighbors have started using 
Don Sung since I showed them my eggs. In addi- 
tion to laying well, my hens have been in good 
health ever since, My pullets had Don Sung and 
laid good all fall—better at their age than any pullets 
I ever had.”’ 

Don Sung, the Chinese egg-laying tablets which 
Mrs. Smith used, are opening the eyes of chicken 
raisers all over America. Poultry raisers whose hens 
are not laying well should bear in mind that Don 
Sung is positively guaranteed to do the work or 
money promptly refunded, so it costs nothing to try, 
Right now is the time to start giving Don Sung te 
your Lens, so you will have a good supply of fresh 
eggs all winter. The tablets can be obtained by 
sending 50 cents for a trial package (or $1 for the 
extra large size) to 


pit The Burrell-Dugger Ge 4 





105 Aller St., Indianapolis, 


Don SUNG 
Chinese for Egg-Laying 
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You-can make abetter sprouter than you can 
buy. This upreuter was made in one evening 
by a‘l4 year old boy with a saw and-hammer, 

¢ cost, with heater, was sands. in 
use. All say it is the best and handiest made, 


: Make Layers Out of Loafers 

‘o make hens la roe Sess, in winter, growin, pea me 

rich in vitamins: must be fed, Sprouted oats fee 

The Putnam Home Made 8 peouter” ields “he ‘Deot end 

sweetest sprouts and with the Teast att by I will send, 

Prt for Bang J this Sprouter with description of tle 
utnam Stove-to heat it. Also instructions for use of eal 

































to keep fowls’ drinking water unfrozen. Stove holds 
ints of oil. Burns a month without trimming or dine. 
Patented burner. wothing like it. Send me $1.95 ort 
send you this wonderful stove by parcel oon prepaid to. 
your door. If not satisfied, return in 10 days and I'll 


refund money. 4 
Route 1130-0 ase: N. ¥. 


eee oi 


——Paid 


Burns 2 Month Without Attentzio: | 


I Lic 
“Gets More Eggs~ 
Eceted, 30 300 Candie Power =.“ 
uals safety, convenience, (7 

brlliancy of electricity at 1-10 cost. plang A 
the hen house night and “fyseguaes 

morning. Gives so beam. white 


is e cives sort Burns 96% 
fuel—gasoline or kero- 
rie: ively safe. 20 



























































ttaeo beigh 
half the 
no chimneys. Guaranteed. 
sai..°0 days at our 
Liberal Trial expense. Pays 
for itself in week or two. ro 
ey-saving introductory offer and big de 
scriptive catalog giving valuable poultry 
, Free. Send ole none today— 
joney. 
Offer. 


wi for Special Outfit ' 
THE AKRON LAMP CO. 
1391 Lamp Building, Akron, Ohio 
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Squab-Culture as a 
Side-Line 
By Michael K. Boyer 
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number of birds kept. 
* will be comfortable in a loft 10 x 12 feet, 
eight feet high in front and six feet in the 
rear. 


erated and carried to the killing-room. 
is done before the feeding hour, so that the 
‘erops of the birds are empty. 


QUAB-RAISING—not only as an exclu- 
sive business, but also as a combination 


with the growing of poultry for market—is 
not such a bad idea. 


In no way does the sale 
squabs interfere with the sale of broilers, 
has been feared. While the poultryman is 
ing his attention to the care of the broilers, 
> parent pigeons take care of their young. 


The addition of one or more lofts to a poultry 
plant will entail in labor just about as much 


the addition of that many more pens of 


fowls. 

The pigeon-loft need not be an expensive 
affair. ildi 
verted into a comfortable house. 
point is to build or arrange the place so it 
will be free from dampness and drafts, be 


Even an old building can be con- 
The main 


proof, and have plenty of room for the 
Fifty pairs of birds 


A six-light, 10 x 12-inch window should 
placed in the south side. It is well to line 


the entire building with heavy paper. 

The outside runner ‘‘fly” 
width and height of the building, and extend 
about 24 feet south. This is built of two-inch 
wire netting tacked onto cedar posts, using 

2x 4-inch pine scantling for the framework. 
Around each side and end of the fly, about 


should be the 


feet from the ground, a‘six-inch board is 


placed for the birds te roost upon and bathe 


the stn. The nests in the loft are built 
the east and west sides, allowing two 


nests for every pair of mated birds. 


IGEONS pair, and it is important that 
none but mated pairs be allowed. One 
mated male in a pen of pigeons is sure to 


cause trouble. : ? 
Two eggs are laid, at intervals of from 


to 36 hours, and during the incubation 


the male bird shares the labor of covering 
«the eggs. 


As a general thing the hen will 
on the eggs from about 4 o'clock in the 
ernoon to about 10 o’clock the next morn- 


ing, when the coek relieves her, remaining 


thfully on the eggs until the hen is ready 
go on them again. About 17 or 18 days 


are required for incubation. 
The young, for the first five or six days, 
are fed upon pigeon milk~~a soft substance 
made in the craw of the parent birds, and 
which they eject 
squabs. 
old, 


into the mouth of. the 
After the young are about a week 
the parents gradually change the diet 
one of regular grain, which they continue 
til the squabs are about a month old. 


After that they are gradually weaned, forced 
out of the nest by the parent birds, and made 


shift for themselves. 


On some of the largest plants, the breeding 
pigeons are fed a mixture composed of wheat, 
two parts; 
kaffir corn, 
parts; 
day); and fine charcoal, two parts (once a 


sifted cracked corn, two parts; 
two parts; Canada peas, two 
bird millet, one part (every "other 


ek). In winter, four parts of corn are 


used to two parts wheat. 


EEDING.in summer is done twice daily 
—about 7 a.m. and 4 p.m. In winter 


the morning feeding is a half- hour later and 
the afternoon feeding an hour earlier. 
A loft of 50 pairs will consume about four 


arts at a feeding. All feeding is done 


indoors, the grain being placed in troughs 
sinstead of’ on the floor. 

It takes about four-weeks to grow a squab 
properly for market. 
Must be well feathered, and the abdomen 
must be hard and firm: 
the squab just before it is ready to leave the 
hest, as the exercise it will take after getting 


A marketable squab 


The rule is to get 


the floor is sure to remove a great deal of 


fat, and the benefit of the forced feeding 
Teceived while on the ‘nest is lost. 

Generally, there-is a special killing-day, 
and on such days, early in the morning, the 
‘Attendant goes about looking at each nest. 


squabs of a marketable size are caught, 
This 


If squabs are 
ipped with full craws, the carcasses are 


apt to turn to either’a dark or green color. 
A sharp-pointed knife is used in killing the 
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FLEX-O-GLASS 


~ NOW IN USE! 


‘mn mi yi ] 


een eo 


Makes Hens Lay all Winter 
NOW-— It’s easy to get eggs in winter as in summer. A 
FLEX-O-GLASS scratch shed easily and cheaply built on 
to your poultryhouse, concentrates Ultra-Violet Rays on 
hens and makes them lay to the limit. We receive hun- 
dreds of létters like these: “I bought 40 yards last Novem- 
ber, and am well pleased with it. Happier hens never 
went thru a winter. I went out there the coldest days and 
watched the hens scratch and heard them cackle, and I 
sure got the eggs.’’— Mrs. J. Morgan of Kansas. ‘ ‘Brother’s 
eggs jumpe Fst 5 to 116 in a week with ant Fd 
ene tryhouse closed with PLEX: O-GLASS.” 

ipple of Pa. 

As if it Were a Day in June 
Even on a Zero day hens don’t huddle under FLEX-O- 
GLASS. They absorb the sun’s Ultra-Violet rays, work 
be ay = and shell out the high \-priced winter eggs. Here’s 

t this poultry expert says: ‘‘In this country it gets so 

cold that the chickens hug together in a corner like balis 
of feathers. Since I put FLEX-O-GLASS on my pentry- 
house front my chickens are running helter-skelter, scrate 
ing here and scratching there, singing their own song of 
praise all day long. They feel so poiy Bere A that at times 
they stand with their wings raised out from their bodies as 
if it were a day tn June. You do not claim too much for 
its value to poultry keepers. Wishing you every success 
for your FLEX-O-GLASS that ot brings Joy te. to the Aid manu- 
facturer (the hens).’”’ J. Canada. 


‘a Ta Ty 7 Fine for Enclosing 
=~ ty Porches Mrs. cS Mar. 
= 1 win of Mo I 
= WE nat have FLEX-O-GLASS on 
= L\ porch, ane am delight- 
Us with + earance. 
; ied Sust nail PLE -O-GLASS 
eS over screen. Changes 
ame ent me snowtrap into a warm, 
sunlit healthroom where you can work or rest. Ideal for 
children because Ultra-Violet rays develop vitamin D to 
scope rickets, colds and failing health. Saves fuel, kills 
raf | good, lies flat. 
Better Than Glass 
for Hotbeds 
FLEX -O-GLASS is installed ) 
much easier than glass, holds heat better 
and costs far less. Grows plants quicker gna PR oat We 
receive mney letters like —~» “I use FLEX-O-GLASS on 
— hotbeds and it is fone than nae: The 


Chas. Norelius of W. Va. 
Mr. Krimmitz of Wis. writes us: ‘‘/ 
. it to others goes, truck- 
ing. You sure on a win 
Also ideal for barn, souleay @ and hog- 
house windows. Scatters light to eve- 
ry corner of room. 


Fes Santi Stearns tas Pidtncieie Gichisal aid Taos 


**No one, either among ctical af poultry en or scientific 
inves wey utormmed, fy of direct sunabine un- 
til about t¢ }AL aa. State xp. Sta. EX-O- 
GLASS coon Neveuted y Mr arp in 1924 (after much EAN. and 
experimenting), to admit i Se deprived -Violet rays of the in- 
dow glass keeps them ed of these rays animals gad 
plants cannot live. FLEX-O is an sramey strong, 
=e precesaad cloth base mars y saturated with 

The resulting ri sears, sheet admits ‘Setusl by 4 
Trine doe te doesn vs + dust ast Set with shears and tack on. rm | 
stim Sint. 


of users 
Station 


ing: in 


all over the world, Doctors, Chemists and State es 
—Your Protection 


FLEX -O- GLASS MFG. CO., Dept. 33 
1451 N. Cicero Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


* front of the FLEX-O-GLASS window, 


1,000,000 yards of Perfect Satisfaction. Because 
—Admits Healthful Ultra-Violet Rays 
—l, Cost of Glass and Better 
—Weather-proof—Transparent—Unbreakable 
—Easy Installed, Lasts for Years 
—Keeps Looking Fresh and New 
—Guaranteed Best or Money Back 


Tested and Proven Strong and Durable 


FLEX-O-GLASS is not only a most efficient Ultra-Violet 
Ray Filter, but it is also « strong and most durable mate- 
Users marvel at its freshness of appearance after a 
= = year’s use. Yet FLEX-O- 
GLASS costs you no more 
than other materials. 
Read what Mrs. Raymond 
H. of Indianapolis, 
writes: “‘We used FLEX-O- 
GLASS on our brooder- 
houses this spring and were 
a| very well pleased. We placed 
jj it by the side of one window 
A that was covered with—(an- 
other material: The differ- 
ence in the color of the light was yey noticeable. But one 
very convincing argument was that the chicks piled up in 
leaving the onase 
in front of the other entirely empty. The FLEX - 
GLASS looks as well at the end of the season as it did yi 
the first, while the other material is decidediy worn. 
FLEX-O-GLASS claims are backed by unsolicited proof, 
Addresses on request. 


Recommended by Poultry Farms 
“*Thave used your op pn for the past 2 years, and find 
it O.K. Consequently I can recommend it to my baby chick 
customers.”’ Goruheskior Poultry Farm of Nebr. 


PRICES—AIll Postage Prepaid 
Per yd. 35% inches ee yd. €0:; 5 yds. at 40c ($2 09); 10 
yds. at 35¢ ($3.50); 26 yds. at 2c $5. 00); 100 yds. or more at 
30e per yd. ($30. 06). 


SPECIAL 35, TRIAL OFFER! 


The FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. CO, will send you 15 sq. yards 
of FLEX-O-GLASS in a roll 35% inches wide and 46 feet 
long, postage prepaid, for $5.00. This trial roll will cover 
a scratch shed 9x15 ft. (size for 100 hens), or use for en- 
closing screened porches, stormdoors, ‘hotbeds, cold- 
frames, brooder, poultry or hoghouse windows, etc., 

for 15 days. \f then not satisfied that it gives more warm 
healthful light than glass, or if it isn’t stronger and 
more durable than other materials, just send it back 
and your money will be refunded.. You take no risk. 
Order direct from factory today and save money. Use 
guarantee coupon below. Send $9.50 for 30 yds. if you 
wish larger trial roll. Orders filled day receiv Prepare 
now for Zero weather. FREE ecatalég on request —contains 
valuable poultry information. 


MAIL THIS GUARANTEE COUPON TODAY" 


Flex-O-Glass Mtg. Co., Dept. 33 
1451 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


hn | of Flex: £- Pree soit i whieh poe me i ; 
yards of Flex- ass 3544 in. wide, by prepaid parce! 
post. It is understood that if I am not satisfied after 
using it for 15 days I may return it and you will refund 
my money without question. 
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Tells How To Keep Your House 
Comfortable All Winter 


Zs us tell you something eg house heat- 
Let us send you our big Bovee Book 
which i is filled from.cover to cover with inter- 
esting facts in regard to house heating. It 
will be valuable to you whether you are plan- 
ning to build a new home or remodel an old 
one. It contains suggestions as to how to fire 
a furnace to get best results. It tells how to 
care for a furnace to get the most service out 
of it. It shows the results of our more than 
Thirty years furnace experience and why the 
Bovee Furnace saves thirty per mace ° bi 4 
cost and burns any kind of coal or wood 
ideal for an oil burner. The Bovee Sock ie is 
worth having and is sent FREE” Write today. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 
230 West 8th Street Waterloo, lowa 
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: send name today for , 
THE 0 $ FARM SALES CO. Dept 1154.6, SALINA, KANS. 
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HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS. 
CHEAP. Fur Finders. Money 
Makers. Trial. Hunting Horns, 
Collars, Etc. Free Catalogue. 

KENNEL SUPPLY, M.O.10, HERRICK, ILL. 
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LIVESTOCK. 


Two things make the cup of misery full— 
The unloaded gun and the gentle bull. 
The bull that’s ugly is handled with care, 
’Tis the gentle bull we should all beware 






























Double - | hreat Cows_» Frank M. Chase 


at times by the changing economic tides. When there is 

no profit in beef, there is not much profit in anything he is 
able to sell. It might help matters for the beef-producer to pay 
more attention to the kind of animals he keeps. 

My suggestion is taken from a long-time experiment at the 
Kansas station. In 1916, this station established a herd of beef- 
type cows for the specific purpose of showing that the production 
of such animals is not necessarily limited to calves; that they 
can also produce milk enough to feed them; and more. Though 
this project was planned to continue 20 years, the early years of 
its life that have passed point out a useful lesson in cattle husbandry. 

Twenty cows were selected for this demonstration, all purebred 
Shorthorns of strictly beef type. That they should be of such 
type was a ‘aamaaeg’ | consideration in their selection. Accordingly, 
cows were chosen that not only showed the outward characteristics 
of beef animals, but which had produced and developed good beef 
calves. Further than this, they were chosen with thought to 
their milk-producing ability, as exhibited by their udders, milk 
veins and other maternal evidences. 

These cows have been handled as on an ordinary farm. They 
have been fed twice daily on an ordinary farm ration, with no 
attempt being made to force the production of milk. There had 
been no specia! attempt to develop their milk production previous 
to their ownership by the station; they had suckled from one to 
five calves apiece in the herds from which they were chosen. 
Under their present management, of course, they were not allowed 
to nurse their calves, as it was necessary to keep an accurate 
account of the amount of milk produced. The record-taking 
began at the birth of the first calves after entering the demon- 
stration; and the results now at hand are highly instructive in 


Me any beef-producer will admit that he has been abused 
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This Shorthorn cow weighs 1,800 and gave over 15,000 
pounds of milk in a year 


that they show that selected cows of beef type can produce liberal 
quantities of milk. 


MN even half of these 20 cows have an average yearly milk 
record of 8,175 oo Perhaps as meaningful is the breeding 
of some of them. unfortunate belief has become widely held, 
that Shorthorn cows of Scotch breeding are notably poor in milk 
production. In the face of thesegKansas results, however, we 
would not be justified in placing all cows of such breeding in the 
category of those uiring the assistance of nurse cows, for five 
of the ten just refe to are representatives of five popular Scotch 
amilies, namely: Lavender, Marr Bessie, Queen of Beauty, 
Butterfly and Lady Douglass. The other ten cows, all equally 
as well bred and as true to the beef type, have produced an average 
of 4,070 pounds of milk a year. 
One of the noteworthy cows in this demonstration is Pride’s 


fact that two of-her calves have sold for $1,000 each, to head beef 





Bessie, the first Scotch cow admitted to the advanced registry 
for milking Shorthorns.. As a seven-year-old she produced 9,250 
pounds of milk in 365 days. That she and her offspring are con- 
sidered of the correct beef type, moreover, is attested to by the 


herds. é 

College Emma, another of the Scotch cows in this.group, pro- 
duced 7,060 pounds of milk when coming eight years old; this 
after having suckled five calves before being milked at all. A 
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A good milker of the Red Polled breed—another double-threat coun 


son of this cow was the first-prize junior-yearling Shorthorn 
steer at the 1919 International, while a daughter produced 6,600 
pounds of milk as a three-year-old. Both are of excellent beef. 
conformation. There are also Matchless —— of rather plain 
breeding, but the producer of 8,733) pounds of milk in a year; 
and Cream Toast, an old Scotch-topped cow that has yielde 
10,205 pounds of milk in a year, in addition to regularly dropping 
very good calves. 








AS previously indicated, some of the males dropped by these 
cows have become winners in the beef shows, while others: 
have left the station to head beef-herds. The females, however, 
are being retained and developed. Those that have com leted 
a lactation period, despite the fact they were sired by Scotch 
bulls of excellent beef type, all give promise of being better milkers” 
than their dams. 

“Throughout much of the Corn Belt there is an increasing 
demand for a strictly beéef-type cow that produces beef-type calves, 
and from 6,000 to 10,000 pounds of milk a year,” said Dr. C. Wa 
McCampbell, head of the Animal Husbandry Department of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, in reference to the foregoing 
results. ‘““The chief value of such cows lies in the fact.that the’ 
farm crops can be marketed through the calves in the form of 
baby beef, and a very considerable income can also be derived 
from the sale of milk and cream. Such a cow is in no sense # 
competitor of the dairy-cow. She has her own particular sphere” 
of usefulness, and in order that she may serve best this special 
purpose we myst maintain the beef type as well as a liberal flow’ 
of milk. Some have asserted that such a cow is an impossibility, 
but it seems that milk production is an inherent characteristic of 
many strictly beef-type cows, and by more or less careful selection 
a herd of such cows can be established.”’ 

The superiority of the dual producing cow over the one that 
produces only a calf and not enough milk to feed it, is obvious, 
she is simply more efficient. On the — farm, where the 
products are mainly grain, though some forage is grown, howevel 
there seems to be a special need for such cows as the Kansas statio 
is maintaining and developing. On thousands of farms in thé 
past, few years there have been problems that could have beef 
solved more readily because of these three things: steady employ: 
ment of the farmer’s time; a steady income, such as that fred 
milk or cream; and livestock to consume large amounts of 
salable farm crops. It may be seen from a very little study th 
the bg cow of dual production admirably supplies hes 











































































things. There is a big place for her, in good times and bad. 
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| CLEAN CUT STYLE 


Conquering Power— 
Improved Star Four ° ° . 
ise ee : _ S80 High-priced car quality 








Touring . ° “ » 550 
Coupe . ° ° 675 
ceistry Seach ; Ne ae 995 d hi h ° d ; 
re con- The iow Star Six anh 1g -price Car Der- 
¢ Five ° Chassis . i - $650 
” So ae gd fi rm tL w-C : 
a: pro- De Luxe Sport Roadster : 310 O alice a O a OS ° 
al. A Sarmanechaot eee 


Landau . - 995 


ots Caen 08 Examine every detail — 


Prices f. o. b. Lansing 





HAYES-HUNT BODIES 
“See the Star Car exhibit at the Ses- if rT e O T e O 
qui-Centennial Exposition, Phila.” Vy Uu Uu 9 
DURANT MOTORS, INC., 250 
W. 57th St., N. Y. C. General Sales 


mere daach owe. Eolas and buy by results. 


Elizabeth, N.J. Lansing, Mich. 
Oakland, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 





Dealers and Service Stations 
throughout the United States, 
Canada and Mexico 
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Made in Ten Styles 
Side- 
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Three Times Stro 


to fit any horse. Write today for new reduced prices. 








RUNS + Will Ship You 


a Walsh Harness for a 30 day trial on 
your own team. See for yourself that 
my harness is stronger, handsomer, better fitting, handier in every 
way—a proven success for over ten years, If not convinced that itis ! 
the best harness you ever laid eyes on, send it back at my expense. 

-~ hold: Endorsed by Agricul 
Bu weaken and tear stra Walsh 13-inch breeching strap holds ndor: y Agricul- 
ree lbs. The same pane wits buckles will break at the buckle at _ tural Colleges, Govern- 
about 350 Ibs. pull. Ordinary harness has 68 buckles. Walsh Harness ment Experiment Sta- 
has no buckles. Easy to see why Walsh is three times strongerthan tions, leading horsemen 
ordinary harness. Packers’ Northern Steer Hide leather—best that can be tanned. 


SAVES REPAIRS—LASTS TWICE AS LONG a 
The Walsh Harness costs less nacemee by saves many a “= ee. y 
Users show average repair cost of only 9 cents per year. No pat ng, no 
mending, Cacneen ~ an to wear straps in two, no buckles to a pore ——— 
and tear straps. Greatest advance in harness making. Easily adjus' e cantina: Uivite ter Yeux 


$500 AFTER 30 DAYS’ TRIAL OFFER 
Balance easy payments, or cash after trial if you wish. Write to- 
day for free book, prices, easy payments and thirty days’ trial offer, 
also how to make money showing Walsh Harness to your neighbors. 

James M. Walsh, Pres., JAMES M. WALSH CoO. 
123 Grand Ave., Dept. 12, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Over 70,000 Users 
Praise the Walsh 


and thousands of users 
in every state. 
Book gives 


hundreds of letters and 
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for feed - - ~ - - 
Then I bought my Letz-Dixie Mill, 


In December I recgived $1.96- - + Profit $0.96 
In January I received $2.23 - -  « ~» Profit $1.23 


In February I received $2.53 - o. &% 


H. Schwalbach, Eland, Wisconsin 
Whether you feed cows or steers you too can multiply your 
profits. The Letz-Dixie Mixed Feed Maker turns home-grown 
crops into home-milled feeds. This increases milk and beef 
production, improves health and cuts feeding costs. Get your 
copy of “The Feeder’s Own Book of Facts.” Letz-Dixie dairymen 


and stockmen wrote it. Write today. 


Letz Mfg. Company, 1141 East Road, Crown Point, Ind. 


LETZ DIXIE “a: 
MAKER 


‘@ 
Will increase animal Will require only 50% to Will save 25% of 





production 15% to 30%. 76% as much feed crops. 


Will release 25% to Will greatly im 
46a es § prolong the: ve life of 
for cash crops. every cow in your herd. 












From Every Dollar’s Worth of Feed 


Thousands of Letz-Dixie Dairymen make profits like this. 
“In November I received $1.05 for each dollar spent 
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ONE YEAR 
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a lifetime against defects in material 











Warm Water for 
Cows To Drink 
By R. U. Blasingame 

















F a cow drinks cold water in winter, 

she has to heat it with heat from her 
blood. Moreover, a dairy-cow will not 
drink enough to give her full supply of 
milk if the water is cold. Therefore, you 
can’ not expect. to have a dairy-cow do 
her best at the pail if she has to drink cold 
water. 

A tank heater, costing from $10 to $15, 
will pay for itself in a few weeks. Why not 
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Sketch of typical tank heater 




















have one? With a tank heater it is easy 
to keep the water at 60° F., which is a 
good temperature to maintain. 

Many dairymen have installed drinking- 
bowls in stanchions, so:'the cows can drin 
without leaving their stalls; but, of course, 
not every farmer can have these. They 
require water piped into the barn and 
they are more expensive than the tank- 
heater. A tank heater can be installed 
in the watering-tank in a few minutes. 
The loss of a watering-tank from freezing 
and bursting will pay for several tank- 
heaters. 

The type of heater shown is provided 
with an elbow smoke-pipe which gives 

ood draft. This reduces smoke accumu- 
ation, and thus there is rapid combustion 
and consequent quick heating. The joints 
are bolted together and provided with an 
asbestos packing. A removable basket 
grate is provided in the heater. This 
gives the air a chance to circulate under 
the fire, thus providing rapid burning and 
easy removing of the ashes from the 
heater. The , eo is placed on short 
legs, which allows circulation of water 
under and around the heater. There are 
many excellent tank heaters on the 
market. 
aq 


Milk Goats 


The lactation period in the average goat 
is from seven to eight months, although 
we have a grade doe that milked 18. 
months after first kidding. They usually 
freshen once a year, and as a rule bring | 
two or three or sometimes four kids at | 
each kidding, so increase very fast. They | 
are usually fresh at from a year to two |) 
years old. We have two that kidded at } 
one year and three days of age, this spring. 
Both are doing fine and have large kids, 
and both goats are giving more than | 
kids need. : 
In regard to feed, they eat almost all } 
kinds of roughage, but are especially fond | 
of leaves, bark, wild grasses, weeds, etc. | 
They eat all kinds of grain. i 
One goat can be fed well for a few cents 
per day, and in return will give from two 
to three quarts of good rich milk; good} 
for any and all purposes. Butter can be} 
made from the cream, but cream is slower 
rising than on cow’s milk. 
Salt and plenty of good clean water are} 
very essential, as is also a dry place to 
keep them. They dislike wet, cold weather 
very much, and do not do well if left ou 
in rain or snow. Mrs. A. A. Tuckets 
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Cows need help 


From A. J. Olson, Barnum, Wisconsin 
Jan. 9, 1925 


“I have been feeding Kow-Kare to put 
my cows in food condition for calving. 
I find Kow-Kare a wonderful remedy 
for this. It also increases the milk flow. 
It is the only remedy I look for, for 
cow ailments and I always aim to feed 
it about two weeks before freshening.”’ 


No wonder so many cows have serious 
trouble at calf birth. Housed in during tne 
long winter months, little opportunity to 
exercise, dry, hard-to-digest winter foods— 
how could they be expected to have the 
extra vitality acow ought to have as she 
approaches the severe strain of calving. 


Thousands of dairymen have learned the 
value of special assistance at this critical 
time. They have found that by giving a 
tablespoonful of Kow-Kare with the feed 
two weeks before and after calving, the cow 
freshens without trouble of any sort and 
produces a vigorous calf. 


Kow-Kare has saved hundreds of dollars for 
many cow owners at calving time. For over 
thirty years dairymen have used this famous 
medicine for’treating cow troubles and for 
increasing milk-flow. 

Our free book, ‘““The Home Cow Doctor” 
tells the important part Kow-Kare plays in 
the treatment of Barrenness, Retained 
Afterbirth, Abortion, Scours, Bunches, Milk 
Fever, etc. Write for your copy. 
Kow-Kare is sold by feed stores, general 
stores and druggists — or we send it by mail, 
postpaid. $1.25 and 65c sizes. Order a can 
today. 


Dairy Association Co., Inc. 
Dept. J Lyndonville, Vt. 





Anall medicine 
invigorator 
that 
works wonders 
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Handsome free catalog. Tells all 
this world famous Separator. 








Animalimericks 
THE SHEEP 


Gentle and tame the sheép, you’ll find, 
Though sometimes used in ways unkind. 
He does not protest 
As we clip off his vest, 
But acts as though he didn’t mind. 


qc ¢« 


Heavier Fleeces 


By George N. Angell 


‘a same methods .used by Oliver 
Brothers, of John Day, Ore., to in- 


crease the shearing average of several - 


bands of ewes from eight to thirteen 
pounds each, are being fdllowed on the 
ranch of Charles E. Sherlock and Sons, 
Lakeview, Ore., in a five-year demon- 
stration conducted by the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College; and results of the fourth 
year’s work are satisfactory. 

The object of the demonstration is to 
select at shearing time the light-shearing 
ewes (Rambouillets), and to mark them 
for culling in the fall, when age, condition, 
conformation, ability to produce a lamb, 
and shearing capacity are the factors con- 
sidered. Ewes culled out are replaced by 
yearlings from the band, and heavy- 
shearing rams of desirable conformation 
are used in mating—growthy fellows 
shearing over 20 pounds. The ewes are 
handled in the manner accepted on well- 
managed sheep ranches. They are sum- 
mered on the range and wintered and 
lambed on the ranch, sheds being used for 
lambing. At shearing time, the fleeces 
are received in the usual manner from the 
tier, but each ewe is held in a separate 
compartment until its fleece can be 
weighed. 

There were in the band this year 203 
more ewes than last, including 75 branded 
last season as shearing less than eight 

ounds but retained because of good con- 
ormation and reproductive ability. There 
was a larger percentage of old ewes, also, 
than in any previous year, but notwith- 
standing these handicaps and _ several 
seasonal ones, the culling standard was 
left at eight pounds and improvement in 
nearly every particular was noted. In 
four years, the number of ewes shearing 
below standard has decreased from 241 
(15.6 per cent) to 209 (11.4 per cent); the 
number shearing above standard has in- 
creased from 1,304 (84 per cent) to 1,615 
(88 per cent); and the number shearin 
ten pounds or more of wool has increas 
from 180 (12 per cent) to 774 (41 per 
cent). The average fleece weight has in- 
creased from 8.3 pounds to 9.77; the 
average for sheep shearing over standard 
from 8.72 pounds to 10.2; while the pro- 
rtion branded for culling has decreased 
see 15.7 per cent to 11.5 per cent. The 
surest possible sign of improvement is in 
the fact that generally, the number of 
sheep in each class shearing from four to 
9.9 pounds is decreasing each year, while 
the number in each class shearing from 
ten to 14.9 pounds is increasing. 

Interest in the methods employed here 
has ,spread to Nevada, and Director 
C. R. Creel of the extension service of that 
state brought several of his county agents 
to Lakeview this spring to study them. 





EEP one ram for every 40 ewes. 
EX Feed the ram a pound of 
grain a day in mating season. 














Here’s a 
Red-Hot 
ip 
He said, ‘But don’t tell my neighbor I 


told you how much his old separator is 
losing; he might not like it.’’ 











Not long ago one of our good agents 
had occasion to call on a customer of his 
who a short time before had purchased 
a new De Laval Separator. Before the 
De Laval man left, his friend said: 

“Say, I believe I know where you can 
sell a separator. My neighbor down the 
road heard I had a new De. Laval and 
asked if he could run the skim-milk from 
his old machine through it. I said, ‘Sure; 
bring it over.’ ”’ 





| Losing 40c a Day 


“He brought over a 10-gallon can of 
skim-milk which he had separated that 
morning. We ran it through my new De 
Laval and you shouid have seen him scratch 
his head when we got almost a quart of 
cream from that skim-milk. Still he wasn’t 
satisfied, so he sent that cream to the 
creamery and had it weighed and tested. 
He didn’t say what it tested, but one of 
the men at the creamery did. It weighed 
almost two pounds and tested 21% butter- 
fat, worth about 20c. That was just one 
milking; twice a day would be 40c. That 
happened last week, but don’t tell him I 
tipped you off.” 








Naturally the De Laval Agent took 
advantage of this friendly tip and inside 
of half an hour that man had traded in 
his “cream thief’ on a new De Laval 
and was glad to do it. 

A De Laval won’t cost you any more than 
some, and but little more than the cheapest. 
It will pay for itself sooner than any other, 
and you can buy one on such easy terms 
that it will pay for itself, while you are 
using it, out of savings. See your De Laval 
Agent or send coupon to nearest De Laval 
office for full information. 


De Laval 


Cream Separators 
and Milkers 











Y 

THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 1671 & 

165 Broadway, New York * 
600 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 

61 Beale St., San Francisco 


Please 
obligation, full informa- 





send me, without Separator [) 
Milker oO} 
tion on check which 
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However storms may interfere with travel, telephone operators are at their posts 


An Unfailing Service 





AMERICANS rely upon quick 
communication and prove it 
by using the telephone seventy 
million times every twenty- 
four hours. In each case some 
one person of a hundred mil- 
lion has been called for by 
some other person and con- 
nected with 
telephone wires. 

So commonly used is the 
telephone that it has come to 
be taken for granted. Like 
the air they breathe, people 
do not think of it except when 
in rare instances they feel the 
lack of it. 

Imagine the seventeen mil- 
lion American telephones 
dumb, and the wires dead. 
Many of the every-day activ- 
ities would be paralyzed. 


im by means of 


Mails, telegraphs ond. every 
means of communication and 
transportation would be over- 
burdened. The streets and 
elevators would be crowded 
with messengers. Newspaper 
men, doctors, policemen, fire- 
men and business men would 
find themselves facing condi- 
tions more difficult than those 
of fifty years ago, before the 
telephone had been invented. 
To prevent such a catastro- 
he is the daily. work of three 
wet ate thousand telephone 
men and women. To main- 
tain an uninterrupted and 
dependable telephone service 
is the purpose of the Bell Sys- 
tem,and to that purpose all its 
energy and resources are 
devoted. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSsocIATED CoMPANIES 





IN 


ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 


WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 














Free Book 


“Diseases of 
teascs of f eed ” 


Address 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dept. EE71; 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


GLOVERS 



















IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINE 
bad Riou ” sent Sige Ss. each. No kin. Pedi . Pro- 
lifie.~ et free. trent _ Start 





Easiest Running Mill 
Made ire 





Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. Bept.23 Springfield, Ohio 


High School Course 
in i Years 


este 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-835, Drexel Ave. & S8th St. ©A.S.1924 CHICAGO 
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Hog Prices, Official 
Testing, etc. 


OG troughs, waterers, feeding-fioors, 

self-feeders, breeding-crates, dipping- 
vats, shipping-crates, hurdles—want a free 
bulletin telling how to make all these? Stock 
Editor will tell you where to write for it. 


You can’t do a good job of grinding soy- 
beans by themselves, for they are so oily 
that they log the burrs. But first mix 
them with*corn in the proportion you 
want for the ration and the grinding 
goes very well. James Davie, an Iowa 
dairyman, told me this. G. R. H. 


Keep steers full. The feed eaten over and 
above maintenance is what puts on flesh. 
Nervousness, exeitement, mud, discomfort 
and injuries from horns of other steers all 
increase maintenance requirements and re- 
duce gains. 


‘‘Diseases of Feeding Lambs,” Bulletin 
305, Colorado Experiment Station, Fort 
Collins, Colo. Free, foregoing address. 


A sudden change in feeding practise will 
make the cow’s milk vary. Milk from in- 
dividual cows will vary from day to day, 
sometimes sharply. This is most true when 
some disturbance affects the cow. Milk 
from cows run by dogs, or frightened in 
some way, will test low. This is because the 
poorest milk is given down first and the 
richest is retained. A cow that is sick and 
has a fever tests high. The fat content of 
the milk can not be raised by feeding the 
cow certain feeds or feeds rich in fat. When 
cows go out on grass, their tests fluctuate 
very much. 


Fame and fortune have come to more 
than. one small breeder because he 
started official testing- with what equip- 
ment and means he had, instead of wait- 
ing until he had everything just right. 
It isn’t necessary to break any records 
to make official testing a very profitable 
venture. Good ordinary records make 
additional values that pay big dividends 
on the money and labor involved 


The separator bowl should run steadily and 
at the speed recommended by the manu- 
facturer. If the separator turns hard, a 
little kerosene in the running parts will 
soon cut out the thick gum or grease, and 
then by using a light oil the separator can 
be put in good shape. It is well to test the 
skim-milk occasionally to see whether or 
not fat is being lost. 


A bull association—the first in the state 
“—has n formed in Marion county, 
Fla. All the members have sold their 
scrub bulls and will ue only the asso- 
ciation’s purebred bul 


‘“‘Games for Horseback ane is the title 
of a new booklet just published by the 
Horse Association of America, Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago. It contains simple direc- 
tions for more than a score of games for 
horseback*.riders, young and old. Fairs, 
horse shows and farm bureaus may find it 
profitable to feature these, for the young 
people in their communities will desire to 
participate—and where the children go, o 
folks follow. Free to all from the foregoing 
address. 





Cheap hogs follow cheap 
corn by a year or so—re- 
member this when high 
prices for swine tempt you 
.to go head over heels into 
breeding operations. The 
fellow who, when prices are 
high, starts to “make a killing” will 
find himself with a lot of pigs.on hand 
when pigs are cheap and corn is high. 
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Grade Ayrshire Shatters 
World’s Record 


ITH a record of 20,140 pounds of milk, 

891.39 pounds of butterfat, Brownie, 
an eight-year-old grade Ayrshire owned by 
Ralph W. Cripps of Camden, ,Me., has 
become the workia record grade Ayrshire 
cow. This remarkable record, which has 
been supervised according to Advanced 
Registry rules by the Maine Experiment 
Station, was started just two months after 
completing a private record of 20,512 pounds 
of milk. Mr. Cripps, who has a milk route 
in Camden, retailed the year’s product of 
this cow at twelve cents a quart, realizing 
$1,119, or $946 above feed cost. 

The simple ration of this businesslike 
cow consisted of 100 pounds of bran, 100 
pounds of brown middlings, 100 pounds of 
cottonseed meal, 200 pounds of hominy and 
200 pounds of gluten feed, making a mixturg 
with about 20 per cent protein. In addition 
to this grain ration Brownie received timothy 
hay and pasture. No silage, beets, beet 
pulp, alfalfa or clover hay was available, 
according to the supervisors of the test. 
While in the barn this cow was stanchioned 
with the remainder of the herd, and never 
enjoyed the freedom of a box stall through 
the long New England winter. 
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Mold on Sweet-Clover Hay 
Dangerous 


Definite reports from a number of states 
where livestock men have suffered losses, 
as well as reports of animal-disease spe- 
cialists, confirm the fact that feeding sweet- 
clover hay, under certain conditions at least, 
is the direct cause of poisoning in cattle and 
may affect sheep and horses. 

Some of the very first losses noted took 
place when’ cattle which had been feeding 
on sweet-clover hay were dehorned. Some 
of the animals bled to death when dehorned, 
all efforts to stop the bleeding which ac- 
companied the’ dehorning having failed. 
But that is not the only phase of the problem. 
Even in case the animals are not dehorned 
or castrated, what is known as internal 
bleeding may and does occur. The blood 
of the animal loses its clotting power and the 
blood collects in the tissues. In other words, 
such animals bleed to death within their 
own skins. é 

Dr. L. Vati Es, of the veterinary division 
of the University of Nebraska, says that an 
investigation in practically every herd 
where this trouble has occurred, shows that 
the sweet-clover hay used was, moldy in 
character. It looks as if the mold in the 
hay is responsible for the change in the 
blood and the subsequent bleeding. On 
account of the rank growth of sweet clover, 
it is hard in some sections to get it properly 
cured’ without some mold developing. As 
yet, there is no definite proof that moldy 

ay is alone responsible, but the evidence 
points in that direction. 

Until more is known about this matter, 
the recommendations for those feuding 
sweet-clover hay must not be considere 
final. It would seem, however, that in 

utting up sweet-clover hay, effort should 
& made to have it cured without mold de- 
veloping. It is usually two weeks after 
starting to feed sweet-clover hay before the 
trouble develops. This fact points to the 
wisdom of changing the sweet-clover hay 
ration to some other hay at the expiration 
of a two-weeks feeding period. At the end 
of another two weeks, sweet-clover hay 
could again be tried out. In other words, a 
‘system of feeding’ sweet-clover hay alter- 
nated with some other hay every two weeks 
looks like a logical p ure. B. 


















That is what they all say after once 
using Old Hickory Smoked Salt to 
cureand smoke their meat at the same 
time. Old Hickory is pure salt with 
genuine hickory smoke put on it by 
the exclusive Edwards process. As 
fast as the salt draws the water out 
of the meat the smoke goes into the 
meat, evenly, uniformly, from rind 
to bone. When the meat comes out 
‘of the cure it is thoroughly smoked 
and ready to be used at once or to be 
hung away for later use. Old Hickory 


THE SMOKED SALT COMPANY, INC., Cincinnati, Ohio 


NOVEMBER, 


“4 frowble, ime” 


1926 











y.- 





“Our meat cured with Old Hickory Smoked Salt 
is the best we ever tasted. Smoke-house cured 
meat is not to be compared with it in any way. 
From now oh we'll use the old smoke-house for 
something else and have better meat, less trouble 
and save time and labor and run no risk of fire 
from the smoke-house.” —C. B. Riggs, Law- 
rence, Kansas. 


Smoked Salt does away with the work 
aad worry, dirt and discomfort, 
shrinkage, and fire risk that are in- 
separable from the old-fashioned 
smoke-house. It is as good for table use 
as for curing meat. Smell it. Taste it. 
You can tell it at once from salt that 
has been mixed with pyroligneous 
acid or other dangerous chemicals. 










At your dealers in air-tight, trade- 
marked, ten pound drums. Write for 
free sample and book. 






TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT OFF AND CANADA 


SMOKED SALT 


EDWARDS PROCESS 








Coughs, Condition- 
eorms. Most for cost, 
Two cans éatisfactory fot 
Heaves or money back. $1.25 
Dealers or by mail, 
The Newton Remedy Co, 
Toledo, Chie. 


The Smoked Salt Co., Inc., 412-432 Culvert St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me free sample of Old Hickory Smoked Salt and 
booklet No. 432-C of suggestions for better methods of curing and cooking. 





AKTAIP 





O. I. C. HOGS. on time 


Originators and most extensive breeders. 


THE L. B. SILVER CO., 


R 13, 


Write for 
Circulars. 


In Handy Tubes 351 
Buffalo Specialty Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 








The Sure Rat-Killer 
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SIMONDS,CROSS-CUT SAWS 








cial Steel makes teeth bite better 


Good steel — special cutting steel — plus experience produces these saws. Simonds 
saws and files are made of specially treated cutting steel — steel that only Simonds 


can p 








ds to your dealer. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


































































































IF YOU WANT 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR 











HILL BROS. FUR CO. 

379 Hill Blde., St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me FREE Price Lists, Trapper’s Guide, 
Supply Catalog, etc. 
Name 
Tow ........ 


State 
































Don’t sell one shin of your fur catch until you 
get our prices. You do not know how much more & 
money your furs are worth until you ship direct to 


HERSKOVITS 


THE LARGE FUR RECEIVING HOUSE IN 


NEW YORK 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST FUR MARKET. 
Do not neglect this. Write today for Highest Prices in 
years, Treasure Book, Trapper's Supplies at Big Savings 
and important information All Free to You. 
W. IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CO., Inc. 
45 West 28th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Just mail coupon below. Jt Means Money to You. 
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Send me absolutely Free Treasure Book, Catalog of Traps, 
Guns, Baits, and Supplies, Fur Price Lists, Shipping Tags, 
Market Reports, How to Trap, Game Laws, etc, 















































FOR bi prices, quicker payments, square deal 

and iiberal assortment, shi your raw furs to 
Geo. I, Fox Inc., in New York where 90% of all 
furs are marketed. We charge no commission. We 
pay or refund all shipping charges. We keep you 
correctly posted on the latest fur prices. Send your 

~ mame and address at once for the FOX-New York 
Guaranteed Fur Price List and FREE Shipping Tags, 
and get New York Market Quotations. 


GEORGE I. FOX, Inc. 
230 West 30th St., New York City 


LET US TAN 
“YOUR HIDE 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etc., 

and made into latest style Coate (for men and 

women), Vests, Caps, jeces and other 

Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog or any animal 

hide tanned with on, made into Robes, Coats, 

Rugs, etc. Hides tanned into Harness or Sole 

Leather. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK gives 

prices, when to take off and ship hides, etc. 
TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 

FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. 
Estimates gladly furnished. Send us P ned fars for 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 
: THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
. - [Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world, 
586 LYELL AVENUE, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Killing the Scent on Traps 


By Clayton G. Gates 








HE detecting power of an animal, 
such as the fox, wolf, mink and other 
of the keen-scented animals, even 
before sight or hearing is able to dis- 
tinguish » sald makes it highly essential 
to master the fundamental requisite of 
successful trapping—killing the scent. 
Every trapper who has trapped to any 
great extent knows that traps made of 
iron and steel, unless treated, take on an 
accumulation of rust when exposed to 
the elements. The steel and iron of 
which the trap is made certainly have an 
odor which a mink or fox can easily detect. 
The human nose can detect copper, and 
even the rusty trap has @ foreign scent 
to the human nose. There is reason to 
believe that the keen nose of an animal 
which is by nature cunning and shy is 
far more ‘effective 


scent theory, but if they have bucked up 
against the sly fox or wolf they should 
know better. I do not know of a single 
animal, found where the presence of man 
has penetrated, that does not fear man as 
its enemy. Animals will gaze, puzzled, 
at a man from a distance when the wind 
is blowing against the man, but as soon 
as the wind shifts and that animal catches 
the scent, away it goes in fear. Man is 
the common enemy of animal life. In- 
stinct seems to have armed the various 
animals with that fact. 


INCE we who have traveled the line 
and lingered and wondered over the 
trails know that it is not always possible 
to make water sets, let us consider a few 
dry-land sets that can be made without 
the trace of human 





in locating such 
odors. Just what 
effect a clean steel 
trap has upon the 
shy furbearers I 
am not prepared to 
say, but most trap- 
pers know from ex- 
pam that the 
yest sets made on 
land do not result 
in the percentage 
of usual catches as 
is the case. with 
their water sets. It 
seems as if water 
washes away the 
contact of the hu- 
man hand with the 
trap and covers the 
scent of steel and 
iron. 








Gnovel gnatural history: A gnat 
agnawing a.gnu 


work. Whenever 
handling a trap, 
avoid touching the 
trap with the naked 
hand. Use clean 
canvas gloves, and 
use them only for 
the purpose of mak- 
ing sets. 

f you are trap- 
ping fox, coyotes, 
wolves, ete:, you 
will find it neces- 
sary to make trail 
sets—most all - of 
your sets will be 
land sets. H you 
sink your traps to 
the ground level 
and hide them with 
clean earth, much 
of the human scent 








The necessity of 
deodorizing sets is soon impressed upon 
trappers once they have been pitted against 
the more wary animals. Experience shows 
you the importance of clean traps, but from 
the trapper’s viewpoint it is best to avoid 


that sad experience as much as possible. 


Traps intended for trail-setting upon 
land should be buried in the soft mud of a 
swamp brook for at least several days, 
then removed and permitted to air a day. 
Or you can boil them with the hulls of 
walnuts and then place them for several 
days in the clean rapids of a stream. The 
result obtained by the use of-either method 
is a cleansed trap, free from the odors of 
rust, steel and iron. 


ANY trappers use bait as a scent to 

minimize the odors about the trap. 
In the real trapper’s hand this is excellent, 
but unless a trapper is familiar with the 
use of bait it will more often prove a 
warning to the wary ones. The amateur 
trapper, who does not yet appreciate the 
full importance of killing the scent; will, 
instead of using the bait in the most 


approved manner, put it out in a very’ 


crude way, thus making it a hindrance 
rather than a help. 

When a trapper can use water to the 
best advantage, that is the best and most 
certain means of killing the scent avail- 
able on the trap-line. Any set intelli- 
gently made in water is free from the 
odors foreign to the place before the trap 
was placed. When a rusty trap is placed 
beneath the ripples of running water the 
keenest nose that happens along will 
never locate the set from the scent of the 
trap. 

Some trappers I know do not believe 
that there is anything to the human- 


: 


is absorbed. Nearly 
all successful fox and coyote trappers cover 
their traps withearth. Sets usually made 
for these animals are either in a’trail fre- 
quently used, or near baits. It seems that 
with the trail set the fox amd wolf do not 
fear the presence of man so much as they 
do at other places. 

When it is possible to make a blind set 
and cover with material which has a 
strong odor, and that odor is not foreign 
to the location, then the human odor or 
odor of steel is killed off, and the chances 
of success of the set are increased 100 
per cent. The more cautious furbearers 
are, the more easily are they taken in 
blind sets rather than in those sets which 
require the use of bait. It is not hard to 
account for that. A bait, unless natural, 
does not attract in the sense of catching 
the pelt but arouses suspicion that says 
to that animal “play safe.” 


P ereme ag many trappers claim that al- 
though bait arouses the animal’s 
suspicion, it also attracts the animal. 
This is the average case. A fox will scent 
a bait and locate that bait, but hesitate 
to advance until convinced that there is 
no danger. He will invariably circle 
about at a distance of a few rods to view 
the bait better, and climb upon a knoll. 
He does not expect danger at this dis- 
tance, but is aware of the bait, and there- 
fore is more or less careful in the ground 
he covers. 

Some trappers declare snow kills the 
human scent. This is not necessarily true. 
There are certain conditions under which 
snow helps the trapper. If his traps have 
been placed carelessly, several days 
elapse and the trap has been thus far un- 
successful; A light snowfall comes and 
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covers all visible signs of the trapper’s 
at crude work. That night, or per- 

aps a few nights later, the catch is made. 
The unthinking trapper attributes his 
success to the snowfall, and in his case it is 
greatly responsible. 

Snow, contrary to the belief of some 
trappers, does not smother the scent of 
the trap as one might suppose, but when 
the trap is carefully covered with dry 
earth, a layer of snow greatly increases 
the effectiveness of the set, as it covers 
any disturbances there may be. Trap 
setting after the snow has fallen is very 
difficult, since most snow trapping is bait 
trapping, and to lure an animal which is a 
bait-taking animal is to attract him upon 
his first visit, which is likely to be, more 
often than not, before the set has had time 
to throw off the lingering signs of man. 
There are successful snow trappers, but 
they are trappers who are able to “cover 
up” or so leave the place that the animal 
can not detect danger. There is no more 
open book to the trapper than an animal’s 
snow trail. 

If you are thoroughly familiar with an 
animal’s habits, its natural caution and 
tendencies to “‘play safe,’’ just before it 
ventures close to the lure, you may take 
advantage of this reluctance and, by set- 
ting a trap on some point of interest 
which tends to give the animal a better 
view of the bait, obtain excellent results. 
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Draw a Map of Your 
Trap-Line 


When I set my first trap I make a note 
of the surrounding scenery, jotting it all 
down at the top of the first page of my 
note-book. This is set No. 1. 

From set No. 1 I draw a line to repre- 
sent. the route I take to the next set, 
which is set No. 2; and I again make note 
of the landmarks. I do this at every set, 
numbering them 1, 2, 3, and so on. 

In this way it is easy to keep tab on all 
my traps. All I have to do is follow the 
line on the map from set to set. 
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Throwing the Lariat 


The article printed in February Farm 
Journal on “How To Throw a Lariat’’ is 
very interesting, and that style may be 
all right for the writer’s business, but a 


lariat of that kind would never do for a 


cowboy in this country. 

Here they use a seven-sixteenth-inch 
hard twisted manila rope about 35 feet 
long, and tie a peculiar “honda”’ or loop, 
that few but cowboys can tie, in one end, 
and in the other an ordinary loop to go 
over the horn of the saddle so as not to 
lose the rope when roping. 

Most of the California and northern 
vaqueros, or cowboys, use a much longer 
rope, generally made of rawhide, and take 
turns around the horn instead of using 
the loop. The metal “honda” is seldom 
used, and a hard-twisted rope will throw 
more accurately than a soft one..J. C. H. 
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There is an urgent demand for 
American Raw Furs of cage 4 de- 
scription and prices are high. 
Trapping will pay big if you ‘‘Con- 
nect up” with the right house. 


Transact All Your 


FUR BUSINESS _~ 
Direct With re 


BEST FOR FIFTY YEARS 


Taylor receives more American Raw Furs direct from trapping grounds than any other house 
and because of our dominant position in the trade, we offer you advantages not found elsewhere. 
WRITE FOR FREE 52-PAGE BOOK OF TRAPS AND EQUIPMENT 
Do not buy trapping equipment until you have received the new 

TAYLOR BOOK of TRAPS and noted the advantage you 

have in dealing direct with America’s Greatest Fur House. 

No. 1 Size Long Spring Trap for Muskrat, Skunk, Opossum and small animals. 


d of jaws 4 inches, st i Greatest trap bafgain ever offered. 
sigh gud dunes Taac’ Pelee gas Gettin, Gethegs wntth «f-cas.<arates onest $1.14 


Send your name and address for Taylor complete trapping service. It provides all you 
need, all you want to know to obtain the biggest an st catch of furs, to make most 
money this winter, also shipping tags and market reports. All free to trappers. Write! 


F. C. Taylor Fur Co. chonw'siie, St. Louis, Mo. 














John Mouse: “There goes Mr. Turtle, 
the oldest inhabitant of the meadow.” 
Henry Mouse: ‘“‘Does he have any set 
of si for living to such avripe old 
ag ” 

John Mouse: “ I understand he is a 
great believer in the mud bath!” - 
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This year with stronger organization and 
more complete facilities, we are better 

an ever before to help trap- 
pers make more money. Trappers here 
is an opportunity to put this experienced 
organization to work for you this season. 


Write to 


: The House of Funsten 
First Served Fur Shippers in 1881 


FOR THIS BIG FREE TRAPPERS’ BOOK 


We furnish everything Ea need to complete your trapping 
equipment, without delay and at lowest cost. Trappers 
make this Oid Fur House your headquarters this Fur Season, 


ORDER YOUR TRAPS FROM FUNSTEN 
No. 1 Size Spiral Spring Trap for all small 
fur bearers. Spread of jaws 4 inches. Lowest 
dependable made. Weight & Ibs. 
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RUSH YOUR 
EARLY CAUGHT 


Right now we have 

orders for ——— COON 
quantities of early 

caught furs. We = MINK 
yours and will pay high- 

est prices of the season, — 


Get Posted Now! Write 














VERY thresherman (especially begin- 

ners) ought to have a copy of Circular 
311, Illinois Experiment Station, Urbana, 
Ill., on reduction of grain losses in thresh- 
ing. Write foregoing address. Here are 
some pointers from the circular: 

Study carefully the manufacturer’s 
literature and instructions and follow 
them closely. 

Provide enough power to take care of 
overloads with slight variation in speed. Lists and Tags— ALL 

Set the machine level both sidewise | ‘REE. Write today! 
and lengthwise. Test with 4 spirit-level. | [ieranam FUR CO., 236 ABRAHAM BUILDING, 

Run the cylinder at the rated r. p. m. | [§ST.LOUIS, MO. Send Free Catalog and Price Lists to 
Test with a speed-counter. 

Use just enough concaves to get the 
grain out of the heads. It is better to 
have two rows of-concaves clear up, than 
four rows part way down. 

Replace all badly worn cylinder or Con- 
cave teeth, and straighten all bent teeth. 

Keep the cylinder and concave teeth 
centered. 

Use enough wind in the cleaning-shoe 
to keep the chaff floating. 

Avoid tailing clean grain. 

Keep the belts clean and tight. 

Lubricate the machine properly. 

Adjust the self-feeder to suit the rate of 
threshing and the condition of thé grain. 

Insist that the pitchers put the bundles 
onto the feeder heads first, keeping the 
feeder well-filled at all times. 

Remember that no machine can be ex- 
pected to do its best work unless the 
grain is in good threshing condition. 

Finish the job by cleaning up around the 
machine, but turn the blower away from 
the stack. -A good job of threshing may 


STLOUIS , 
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Fifty Trappers a 
GET THIS FREE 
TRAPPER’S BOOK 


Shows all traps and su meres 
at lowest prices. NewGame f# 
Laws. Modern Trapping 
Methods; also get FurPrice 
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TRAPS 


“TWO TRIGGER” 


The best game trap ever 


made. 
THE KING OF THEM 
ALL. Millions in use. No 
No broken springs. No 
Does not have to be set to 


GIBBS 





“WRING-OFFS.” 
Gomess to pelts. 


"The “TWO TRIGGER” is made to catch and 
kill muskrat, mink, marten, etc. It will catch 
and hold ‘coon, skunk, woodchuck, etc. 

Price 65c each (less than dozen lots); $7.00 
per doz. prepaid. 


Gibbs ‘‘Single-Grip’”’ Traps 

Guaranteed against spring break- 
age. Lighter, smaller and better 
than other single-grip traps fof 
same animals. 


right on ay 
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BIG FUR SEASON AHEAD 
Start the season wy Pg mae ey eae ouainn 


urs and trappers’ needs and a nearly half 
a century have offered unequaled advantages 
teall who need trapping supplies or have furs 
tosell, Our price lists and cash returns will 
show you the way to the bipgest rofits all 
through the season. WRIT, ONCE INCE TO 


FUR COM Gicaco.nt: 








To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
eee ey. ) and Largest Dealers in the Northwest. 
Pay High Prices. Quick a ip era 
Free! Sasowe Guide to those" who ‘ship to “us, 

























be gi , § io. 1. Muskra 25c en. or $2, id 
given a bad appearance by a green Re: z Fost Seiko BSc en. oF 450 doe i 
=! a ‘4 € ~ . . . . .- . . OZ 
straw-stack caused by the grain that is | Ne. $ bax, Wiidcst, ot Gkc on. oF $7.95 doz. oe 
sure to go over when cleaning up. If If your dealer won’t supply you, send to us. 
traps absolutely guaranteed to give satis- 
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German Farming 


Ameriean farmers, especially those pro- 
ducing wheat, rye and other cereals, cot- 
ton, pork and pork products, will be in 
terested in reading Department Bulletin 


1399-D published by the Department of* 


Agriculture, Washington, D. C. The 
bulletin is a survey of German agriculture. 
A comparison of pre- and post-war food 
production is made, having in mind a 
possible market-outlet for American farm 
products. While the population of Ger- 
many is almost up to its~pre-war level, 
the production of many basie German 
crops has not recovered, and the young 
republic will have to continue importing 
heavily for the next few years. 

The natural physical. conditions of Ger- 
many do not ae a highly. productive 
agriculture.” The northern and eastern 
sections are sandy plains with a cloudy 
sky in summer and climate too.cool to 
produce the best kind of bread cereal. 
The southern and western sections are 
handicapped by high altitude and moun- 
tains. Nevertheless, the Germans are 
such good farmers that the country (pres- 
ent-day Germany is only as large as our 
two states of Colorado and Wyoming) is 
able to produce the greater part of food 
necessary for its 62,500,000 people. In- 
tensive farming methods, the heavy use 
of fertilizers, etc., are largely responsible 
for this high production. 

With the steady increase of population, 
and with the loss of much valuable farm- 
ing territory, however, Germany must 
continue to import large amounts of food 


; faielon or money refund 


Send for free catalog. 


W.A. GIBBS & SON 
Dept. A. D.-11 Chester, Pa. 














THE OLD RELIABLE E EXTERMINATOR 
Used the World over, for many generations, to kill 
rats, mice and noxious animals. A sure wa = 
do away with dangerous pests. Safeto handle. 
by general stores and ists. 25c,50c a “y 


E.S, WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 














Eugene Donzelot & Son 
500 Donzelot Louis, Mo. 
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and should be a good market for American 
surplus crops, the bulletin states. If you 
want a copy of the bulletin, write the 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Or maybe your Senator or 
Representative in Congress would send 
you a copy free. 
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Puncture Vine 


“Puncture vine” is the name given to a 
weed which has recently started to spread 
over some sections of California. The 
name means just what it says—it punc- 
tures tires. The runners produced b 
the vines have burrs with spines which 
are said to be the best little tire-puncturers 
going. 

If this puncture vine is allowed to spread 
over large areas it may have serious re- 
sults. Cattle and sheep get bad sores on 
their mouths from it, get sick from eating 
it, and very often die. In the fruit sec- 
tions where this weed has gotten started, 
it is practically impossible to pick, and 
oven simply drags and spreads the 
vine over larger territory. 

The weed is spread from one section to 
another by means of automobiles. An 
automobile will pick up a dozen or more 
spines and carry them for many miles. 
It is claimed that a railway train brought 
a. few spines from Texas into California. 
The puncture vine liked the Golden State 
and soon the weed was spread in all di- 
rections by the heavy automobile traffic. 

No use getting excited till the plant 
gets on your farm—or at least in your 
locality. But let’s hope the weed experts 
soon find a way to swat this pest. 
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Amanita or Mushroom? 


It is easy to learn how to tell the amanita 
from the edible mushrooms at sight, and 
nearly all of the fatalities that occur 
every year are caused y mistaking these 
poisonous mushrooms for the Agaricus 
campestris, or meadow mushroom) the 


latter of which grows wild and is also the ~ 


cultivated mushroom of commerce. Both 
of these mushrooms have the veil or ring 
growing around the stem near the top or 
cap, but the amanita also has the “death 
cup” at the bottom of the stem. If there 
should be any doubt whatever, here is 
another test: If the cap is cut from the 
stem and placed gills down on a sheet 
of brown paper the spores, or seeds, that 
show themselves in a grilled pattern on 
the paper will very soon tell the story. 
The spores of the amanita are white, 
while the spores of the meadow mush- 
room are purplish brown or simply brown. 
Some of the amanita have very light 
yellow spores, but they are so nearly 
white that no ene could possibly mistake 
them for the dark brown of the Agaricus 
campestris. On my five acres of wooded 
lawn, here in the North Carolina moun- 
tains, nearly 60 species of wild mush- 
rooms grow. . P. T. F. 
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Mr. Mouse: “I wonder what cheese 
is quoted at today”’ 
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Wweariill 


underwear at 
money-saving 





















prices 


HANES gives you real winter 
comfort. Healthful warmth on 
bitterly cold days, yet you won’t 
feel smothered when the 
weather turns warmer. 


You'll find that every HANES 
garment fits you all over. It 
doesn’t bind. It doesn’t bunch. 
Legs and arms are right length. 


You'll find longer wear in 
HANES— it stands more wash- 
ing. Seams do not rip and but- 
tons don’t tome off. It is 
positively guaranteed—every 
thread, stitch and button. 


HANES comes in a wide variety of 
weights—you'll find exactly the kind that 
suits your particular needs. Union suits 
and shirts and drawers for the men, 
union suits for the boys and children. 
You'll find sizes correctly marked too. 
Look for the famous red label, 


If your regular store doesn’t carry 
Hanes, don’t hesitate to write us. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


1 Hanes Collarettes are cut to size. A 

40 suit has a 40 collarette. Won't 

roll or gap open. 

2 Hanes Cuffs won’t pull off. They 
snug the wrist. Reinforced to pre- 

vent raveling. 

3 Hanes Elastic Shoulders give with 
every movement, because they’re 

made with a service-doubling lap seam. 

Comfortable. Strong. 

4 Hayes Closed Crotch really stays 
closed. Crotch can’t bind, for HANEs 

is fitted by trunk measurement, as well 

as chest. 

5 Hanes Elastic Ankles never bunch 
over the shoe-tops. No ugly pucker 

showing under the socks. 
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Piping Hot and Icy 
Cold Anne Kilborn Cole 




















ANY a good meal is spoiled in the serving rather than in 

the making. Delicious food loses 50 per cent of its appeal 

when it is not served at the right temperature. Nothing, 
for instance, can atone for a cupful of lukewarm coffee or a plate 
of wilted salad. Meals served haphazardly discount any cook’s 
ability. 

It takes just a little thought to get everything on the table 
yiping hot or nicely chilled, as the dish requires. The wise cook 
1as a routine that she follows rigidly, setting her table, preparing 
relishes, jellies and anything that does not depend upon tempera- 
ture to be appetizing, while her meal is cooking, so that at the 
last minute she has nothing to do but get her hot dishes on the 
table together. 

In cold weather, butter and cream can be placed on the table 
with the silver and linen, but in warm weather they should be the 
last things to be taken from the refrigerator. Butter for the 
table can be cut into squares or made into butter-balls and kept 
that way in a covered 





was ‘cooked_in a larger pan of 
hot water. This is the prin- 
ciple of cafeteria service. Most 
vegetables are better kept this 
way or in a tepid oven than if they are allowed to cook away in 
water. The flat-top gas-range as well as the old-fashioned coal- 
range will provide indirect or diffused heat for keeping things warm. 
The oven regulator is a modern method of controlling heat that 
is a boon to the cook of today. 

Table cookery by electricity solves the problem in another way. 
Percolators, grills, toasters, hot-plates and waffle-irons insure hot 
food when it is wanted. Nothing is more discouraging than a 
plate of damp toast, flat waffles or soggy biscuits. It is a mistake 
to place a quantity of such things on a plate and cover them with 
a cloth to retain heat. They should be timed to be taken from 
the oven or griddle when the family is ready to eat them. 

Cocoa is insipid when cool, and it cools quickly after a certain 

; temperature. To serve it “just right” 








dish ready for serving at 
the last minute on chilled 
plates. Slice the bread 
wrap in a damp cloth and 
stand in a cool place until 
needed. Salads can be 
arranged on individual 
plates and kept waiting 
in a cool place; or the 
salad ingredients can be 
prepared, mixed with the 
dressing and put om ice; 
lettuce can be cleaned, 
wrapped in a wet cloth 
and left in a cool place, or 
with the plates (placed 
in a pile) jest in the re- 
frigerator to chill. 

Many cold desserts are 
better for standing a 
whole day or more in a 
cool place, and are there- 
fore time-savers for the 
company dinner, as they 
can be prepared a day or 
two in advance. 

When the range has a 
warming-oven, there is 
less difficulty in serving 
foods hot, but many small 
kitchens do not have this 
kind of range. Then the 
wise cook resorts to other 








never let it boil after the milk has been 
added. Boil the water first, add cocoa 
and sugar mixed and let this boil 
thoroughly, then add milk and merely 
let it reach the boiling point. By the 
time it is served it will be comfortably 
hoét for drinking. 
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Sausage Recipes 


RESH pork sausage is so tooth- 

some that housewives are likely to 
serve it in but one way; that is, par- 
boiled, then browned. There are other 
ways of serving this delectable product, 
all worthy of consideration. 


Sausage with baked beans is to 
many tastes a better combination than 
salt pork with beans. In preparing 
the dish for the oven, the sausage 
should be almost covered by the 
beans, which absorb and blend with 
the sausage fat. When cooked, the 
sausages will be dry and delicious. 

Sausage omelet is made thus: Brown 
two or three sausage cakes for about 
five minutes, mashing them together 
in the pan; or use bulk sausage meat. 
Place the browned meat in the middle 
of an omelet, just ready to fold over. 
Serve with a bit of tart jelly. 








methods. She uses her 
oven frequently, both as 
a warming-oven, with just 
enough heat to keep plates 
and platters warm without cracking, and for cooking a great part 
of her meal. (This is where oven glass plays such an important 
part, for things cooked in such dishes can be served in them also, 
and the heat is retained for some time at the table.) Such a cook 
plans her meals so that there will not be too many elaborate 
things to be prepared at the last minute, not too many sauces, 
gravies or garnishings to be done at once. 

Warmed plates and serving dishes are also indispensable for 
having the meal piping hot when the family sits down to dinner. 
Some cooks let their plates and platters stand in a pan of hot 
water while they are preparing the last stages of a ar. or merely 
let hot water from the faucet run over them in the sink. This 
is more or less trouble, but it adds immensely to the success of the 
meal. A radiator top makes a good dish-warmer if something 
is laid over it to provide a flat surface. The space under the 
burners on a gas; stove is a splendid place to warm things, pro- 
vided they are not left too long and scorch. This is usually wasted 
heat and can be utilized for crisping rolls, crackers and potato 
chips, and for melting cheese and crisping bacon. It is a handy 
place to warm the breakfast plates or the platter-plates for the 
popular one-dish dinner. . 


NE of the housewife’s hardest tasks is to “hold the dinner” 
for a latecomer. Nothing is more discouraging. It is far 
better to make the family or guests wait ten minutes longer than 
to prepare omelets, scrambled eggs, souffles or sauces before every 
one is ready. Many things can be kept warm in a double boiler 
over hot water, or by merely setting the pan in which the food 


Electric percolators, grills, toasters, hot-plates and waffle-irons 
insure hot food when it is wanted 





Scalloped sausage: Arrangea half- 
dozen links of sausage in the bottom 
-of a baking-dish, cover with mashed 
potato which has been well seasoned with salt, pepper and 
butter, and into which a cupful of hot milk has been beaten; 
bake for a half-hour in a hot oven. 


Breaded sausage suggests croquettes. To prepare, dip links in 
beaten egg, then in fine bread crumbs, and fry in deep fat. 

For sausage surprise, make a good baking-powder biscuit 
dough. Roll out, and cut into biscuits a half-inch thick. Place 
a sausage link on each, fold over, pinching the edges together; 
brush the tops with milk, and bake in a hot oven for 30 minutes. 


Apples stuffed with sausage will appeal to the menfolk and 
are excellent to serve with buckwheat-cakes and sirup. To pre- 
pare, wash the apples and core carefully, making a pretty good- 
sized cavity; put a bit of butter, sugar and cinnamon in each 
cavity. Fry some sausage meat slowly, stirring it so it will not 
brown. When the sausage is about ER gi fill the apples 
with it and bake. Place the apples in a baking-dish with small 
balls of sausage and add just enough water to bake the apples. 
When done, serve the sn Os on a hot platter, surrounded by the 
sausage balls and garnished with parsley. This is an attractive 
dish-and a delicious change from the usual way of serving sausage. 

Browned sausages: Place about a dozen link sausages in a 
kettle of boiling water; prick them carefully with a fork and 
simmer for five minutes. Drain overnight. In the morning 
separate the links and brown in a hot frying-pan. . Make a ring 
of cold cooked hominy or mashed, potatoes and set in the oven 
to brown and heat while you are browning the sausages. Arrange 
the sausages in the center of the wreath and serve hot. 
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For Eating + Drinking - Baking 


these famous yeast products cover every need 


} pe health-building purposes there is 
no yeast so convenient, palatable and 
easy-to-take as Yeast Foam Tablets. 
They are a tonic food, made entirely of 
pure whole yeast. Because they do not 
cause fermentation, they are especially 
suitable for children. Sold by druggists 
and recommended for various disorders 
associated with vitamin B deficiency. 





O wonder bread baked at home with 

Yeast Foam or Magic Yeast is so 
completely satisfying! Its full golden 
crown delights the eye; its very fra- 
grance arouses the appetite and its rich, 
full flavor makes one smack the lips 
and ask for more. Don’t yearn for 
truly delicious bread—use Yeast Foam 
and have it! 





T has a delicious “toasted” flavor and 

the yeast in Yeast Foam Malted Milk 
makes it much more nourishing and 
digestible than ordinary malted milk. As 
a refreshing drink and nutritious food, 
this doubly good product leaves nothing 
to be desired. Order a bottle from 
your druggist today; if he hasn’t it yet, 
use the coupon below. 








NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO., 
1749No. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me yourcircular and a Free 
sample package of Yeast Foam Tablets. 








NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO., 
1749 No. Ashland Ave., Chicago, II, 


Please send me your free book (with 
all recipes and full directions)—"The Art 
of Making Bread.” 
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NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO., 
1749 No. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


My druggist hasn’t yet stocked your 
Yeast Foam Malted Milk, so I enclose 50c 
for Introductory Bottle, postpaid. 
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If you haven’t a copy of ‘‘The Children’s Story Book” we’ll be glad to send one on request—free 


LARGEST MAKERS 


OF DRY FEAST 
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At the left is a new grocery-store idea from California. The 
customer goes to one of these display stands on a street corner, 
pushes a button, gets a card, drops it in a slot with her name 
and address, and the article is delivered from the central store. 
We don’t know whether it works or not © Herbert Photos 


























At the right is a small 
model of a parachute for 
airplanes. Tests of a real 
one have been quite suc- 
cessful. Insist on a para- 
chute attachment when- 
ever you gO up; take no 
chances © U. & U. 





Our Folks’ Picture Page 








© U. & U. 


The brim of this fall hat goes up in the back and down 
in front. The trimming is black silk grosgrain ribbon 














When the owners of this new broadcasting station, who manufacture a well-known 
radio set, wanted to build the control room, they had the bright idea of making it 


Wy resemble one of their receiving sets. It is certainly unique. If they redesign the a 
: set they will have to rebuild, we suppose. This reminds us, The Farm Journal 
i broadcasts the interesting feature “Short Agro Waves,” from Station K Y W on V 
ty Tuesday evening, each week. Listen in © U. & U. 
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' 18 Stand on a mountain peak like this and hit a golf ball And now we jump to the sunny shores of the Adriatic. Here at Lido beach, a few 

i cs | hard, and it surely ought to go. This one did—650 miles from Venice, is the fashionable seaside resort of Italy. Rich and idle Ameri- 

; yards, more than a third of a mile, we are told. In cans “discovered” Lido two or three years ago, and many of them are now trying 

i rf the background towers Mt. Rainier © U. & U. to break into European “society” at this point © U. > B 
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] JOHN ALEXANDER 
R.R. 2, Baraboo, Wisconsin 


R. ALEXANDER is the owner of Pabst Korn- 

dyke Clover King,a Holstein bull whose dam 
has a record of 35 pounds of butter in one week = 
and 923 pounds in one lactation period. Mr. Alex- © 
ander also specializes in thoroughbred Duroc 
hogs. His farm consists of 350 acres. “Most rub- 
bers,” says Mr. Alexander, “last me only half a win- 
ter. Iam on concrete floors so much that I wear © 
right through ordinary rubbers. But Ihave ona | 
pair of Ball-Band rubbers now (one-buckle rubber | 
arctics) that I have al- Fe 
ready worn two seasons 
and they will easily last 
me through this one.” 


They work in cold and wet 


but their feet are 
warm and dry 


These prominent farmers tell how 
they buy footwear for bad weather. 
Read their remarkable statements. 


OOT COMFORT is dollars Ball-Band footwear is comfortable 

and cents on the farm. No because it fits, and experience has 

man orwomancando good taught them that the Red Ball 
work with wet, cold feet or with trade mark is a sure promise of 
footwear that does not fit. more days wear. 


So it is no wonder that for two The stores where you trade 
generations millions of outdoor probably carry a full line of Ball- 
workers have asked for Ball-Band Band rubber and woolen foot- 
when they bought rubber and wear. If you have any difficulty 
woolen footwear of allkinds. They getting the style or size that you 
know that Ball-Band want, write for booklet 
footwear will keep and name of a nearby 
their feet dry and warm dealer who can supply 
in all kinds of weather you. Mishawaka Rub- 
and in all kinds of ber and Woolen Mfg. 
going under foot. Co., 307 Water St., 
They also know that Mishawaka, Indiana. 


BALIL-BAN D 
RUBBER & WOOLEN FOOTWEAR 


BOOTS -:. LIGHT RUBBERS -: HEAVY RUBBERS ~- ARCTICS + GALOSHES 
SPORT AND WORK SHOES 




















HENRY NANNINGA 
Portage, Michigan 


R. NANNINGA is a celery farmer of 
importance. The photograph shows 
him and two of his three husky sons, John 
and Henry Jr., enjoying a mid-morning rest 
with the radio. “We wear all kinds of Red 
Ball rubbers,” Henry Jr. explains; “we always 
have the high top boots, because they are 
the very thing for the celery field, where we 
crawl around on our hands and knees, and 
the high tops keep our knees dry. Pa sticks 
to the cloth top rubbers because he gets 
cold feet easily. Pa says he wouldn’t have any 
other kind than Ball-Band because he has 
had nothing but the best kind of wear out 
of them ever since he came over from the 
Old Country. Long before he could read or 
speak English he learned that the Red Ball 
on rubbers meant good rubbers. It was a 
wonderful help to him in buying, as I guess 
it is to every farmer.” 











WILLIAM F. BROWN 


Browndale Farm, R. R. 1, Freeport, Illinois 


ROWNDALE FARM consists of 250 

acres, and Mr. Brown, its owner, is Presi- 
dent of the Stephenson County Holstein- 
Friesian Association and is the owner of a 
registered Holstein bull. “My earliest recol- 
lection of rubber footwear,” says Mr. Brown, 
“is seeing the Red Ball trade mark on my 
father’s boots. That little Red Ball stayed on 
as long as the boots lasted and I used to 
marvel at the wearing quality of both boots 
and trade mark. Since I have grown up I have 
found the same wearing quality in the en- 
tire Ball-Band line. My two boys (18 and 
13) wear Ball-Band rubbers for chores and 
going to school. Mrs. Brown and my daugh- 
ter have them also, and four-buckle cloth 
arctics for winter wear.” 
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from the World’s Greatest Makers 


Naturally, you expect the largest pattern! Anything you may want in 


makers of collar-attached shirts to a Flannel Shirt or Jacket, you can 
produce the best flannel shirts for get in Big Yank! 


your money. And we do it! 


And you'll know it's the best 
You can buy Big Yank Flannel money's worth in the market! For 


Shirts— beautifully tailored, big and Reliance makes millions of shirts 
roomy, full of style—as low as $3. Not every year. You get all the savings 


only the serviceable plain shades, but 
handsome novelties as well! 


of volume production. 


You'll find Big Yankatgood stores 
From $3 up to $7, there’s a Big everywhere. Don'tbe satisfied with 


Yank to meet every need, everystyle any lesser value—get all your money 
idea, every preferenceastocolorand will buy! 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





“OY eR FLANNEL SHIRTS AND JACKETS eeu 














For all sorts of outdoor wear instead 
of a coat, this stunning Jacket’s ‘‘the 
thing’’ today. Colorful plaids and 
checks. Smart sport collar, as shown, 
convertible to regular shirt collar 
when desired. Snug-fitting knit 
worsted waistband 


6 


Aad 





Novelties are in big demand in 
flannels—but many men want the 
plain staple colors. BIG YANK 
Flannels made their reputation on 
khakies—grays—browns and blue— 
and you will find these popular gar- 
ments in BIG YANK today. 





Boys, too, can have Flannel Shirts 
tailored like Dad’s and accurately 
scaled to their size. Big Yank style 
and quality all through. Mighty 
good-looking. Plenty of room for 
active play. New patterns with lots 
of life and “‘pep. 





The lad who is lucky enough to 
have one of these sporty Big Yank 
Jackets will be the envy of the neigh- 
borhood, sure enough. The same 
snappy lines as in the man’s jacke ® 
Bright new plaids and checks. Just 
what boys who “‘set the pace’”’ want! 
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By A. A. Hansen 














crop was blended by seed merchants in other parts of 
Europe, and winter-killing of part of the clover crop was 
taken as a matter of course by many American farmers. During 
the war, however, the Italian seed began to arrive direct from 
sunny Italy, and with the coming of this unblended product in 
greater volume, winter-killing on American farms became almost 
a nightmare. The trouble was then investigated, and all clues 
pointed toward Italian seed as the cause of the difficulty. 
The discovery that clover seed of Italian origin is of little use 
in America was largely respon- 


Beew« the World War, much of the Italian clover-seed 


commerce in seeds seems to be very plain. Part of Section 6 
states very distinctly that ‘‘no person shall transport, deliver 
for transportation, sell, or offer for sale, in interstate commerce, 
any seed which is misbranded within the meaning of this section.”’ 
Later on it states that ‘For purposes of this section, seed shall be 
held to be misbranded if the container thereof or the invoice 
relating thereto, or any advertising pertaining thereto, bears or 
contains any statement, design or device that 1s false and fraudu- 
lent.”” In other words, low-grade seed can not be misbranded as 
to purity, germination and other statements on the label. Such 

misbranded seed is liable to be 





sible for the recent passage 
of the Gooding-Ketcham seed- 
staining bill. Interest in this 
new law has centered around the 
fact that it provides for the 
staining of all imported clover 
and alfalfa seed, with colors that 
designate the country of their 
origin, while seed not adapted to 
American conditions must be 
stained red. 

The idea of staining un- 
adapted foreign seed red has 
captured the fancy of American 
farmers. This is one of the 
main points for which the 
American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and the National Grange 











“proceeded against in the dis- 
trict court of the United States 
for any judicial district in which 
it is found” and seized for con- 
fiscation. If it is condemned by 
the court as misbranded it will 
be disposed of by sale, destruc- 
tion or by being returned to the 
owner under bond and after 
legal costs have been paid, when 
assurance is given that it will 
not be sold or otherwise disposed 
of in a manner contrary to the 
law. The fate of seed con- 
demned as misbranded is left to 
the discretion of the court. 


Foreign Seed Stained 











fought hardest in backing the 
bill. Much good should come 
from this, since the red will be 
a warning to American farmers 
to beware of such unadapted seed, and it should also prevent the 
blending of foreign and home-grown seed and selling the mixture 
as a strictly domestic product. 

In the general elation over the spectacular compulsory-staining 
feature of the law, with its promise of protection to American 
farmers against unadapted seed, Section 6 of the new statute, 
providing against the interstate shipment of misbranded seed, 
seems to have been entirely overlooked. This new power against 
dishonest seed, however, 1s of considerable importance, since it 
provides dynamite against the machinations of dishonest mail- 
order seed-houses, the source of a at deal of the worse-than- 
worthless seed that has been unloaded on the American farmer. 
Most of these disreputable dealers offer the bait of cheap seed, 
and the farmers who could least afford to lose are the ones that 
have nibbled hardest. 


Low-Grade Mail-Order Seed 


In the past, the Federal Trade Commission has handled cases 
against unscrupulous mail-order seed-houses, but due to 
limited powers the punishment meted out has been like spanking 
a bad boy and telling him not to be naughty again. As a result 
of findings, the Federal Trade Commission could issue a ‘‘cease 
and desist” order against these firms for indulging in unfair busi- 
ness practises, but it is noticeable that the wos ee, for poor, dirty 
weedy, trashy seed has been as lively as ever. Much of this seed 
is obtained by some of the mail-order houses from reputable 
dealers, and it consists of screenings, tailings and seed of such 

oor quality that the honest dealer will not sell it to his customers. 

very seed-house purchases some seed that can not be satisfac- 
torily cleaned, since there are no known methods that can be 
depended on to remove entirely such weed seeds as buckhorn in 
clover and alfalfa. 

The various state seed laws offer little or no protection against 
low-grade mail-order seed, since when a farmer sends his money 
across the state border, the 
transaction is out of the jurisdic- 


A sample of good clover seed, 
of the seeds and the fr 


Just what effect the new seed- 


ified to show the character 


staining law will have, aside 
om from weed seeds from the interstate-commerce 


feature, is difficult to predict. 
Since the agitation against unadapted foreign seed began, a 
distinct tendency has been noted among farmers to use known- 
origin native seed so badly infested with buckhorn and other 
weed seeds and otherwise of so low a grade as to be capable of 
doing more damage in the long run than unadapted foreign seed. 
The chances are that this tendency will increase, since the stain- 
ing may arouse antagonism against all colored seed as undesirable 
foreigners, when as a matter of fact only the seed stained red 
should be discriminated against. In the Pacific Northwest the 
red seed can be ised all right. 

Another possible effect of the new seed-staining law will be 
serious decreases in the amount of clover used, since the native 
seed will not begin to go around and we need foreign seed to fill 
out the national clover patch. Legumes we must have to main- 
tain our soil fertility, so if the new law means cutting down on 
clover, legumes such as alfalfa, sweet clover and soybeans should 
be used instead. As a matter of fact, this is exactly what has 
been going on since the furor against unadapted foreign seed. 
Sweet clover is coming strongly to the front—never before has so 
much of this crop been planted in the Middle West as during 
the past season. This, of course, can be traced to both the high 
cost of red-clover seed and the danger of securing unadapted 
strains. 


Reshipment of Foreign Seed 


The law will at least have the effect of enabling farmers to detect 
the presence of undesirable foreign seed, since at least 10 per cent 
of the seed in imported bags must be stained. This will prevent 
tremendous losses, since as high as 7,808,900 pounds of Italian 
seed have come into the United States during a single season. 

One difficulty that the staining law will run into is to distinguish 
Italian clover seed that has been shipped to France, Hamburg or 
other European ports and exported to America under the guise 
of a new nationality. It is possible to a certain extent to identify 
clover seed of Italian origin by 
the presence of certain weed 





tion of his own state and becomes 
a matter of interstate commerce. 
In the past no effective weapon 
has been used against low-grade 
seed in interstate commerce, but 
the unobtrusive little section in 
the new seed-staining law seems 
to offer an excellent solution for 
the problem. Time alone will tell 
ow effectively this new weapon , 
for better will be used. 

The wording of the section of 











A fair exchange is no robbery 


seeds, notably the seeds of sulla, 
a legume that seems to thrive 
almost exclusively in Italian fields. 
Since the war the Government 
Seed Laboratory has examined 
the importations of red-clover 
seed from countries other than 
Italy in which there was evidence 
of the presence of seed of Italian 
origin, and the conclusion was 
reached that little Italian red- 
clover seed has come from other 
foreign countries. 








the law governing the interstate 
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Family-at-Home — 


4k family is the unit of society 
and as it thrives and is sound and 
reliable and ambitious and honor- 
able, so does the community thrive. In fact, a community will 
rise no higher than the homes which comprise it. So anything 
which makes for a finer grade of Christian citizenship is worthy 
of our co-operation and interest. 

It is being recognized all over the country that young people 
especially are spending less time in their homes than used to be 
the case when the fathers and mothers of present young people 
were in their teens. There are many reasons for this. We find 
these reasons in the many outside activities, organizations, avail- 
able amusements, and in the growing use of the automobile. 

There is a grave danger, as many recognize, that too heavy 
inroads will be made, and are being made, on the family life, 
and that ‘“‘home’”’ will become a mere brief stopping-place wherein 
to get ready to start for the 


By Emma Gary Wallace 


tainment or a group gathering of some 
kind. There are plenty of days in the 
year for this sort of thing, so it seems 
especially fitting that Family-at-Home Night shall be observed 
on the evening of Thanksgiving Day. 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE recently pointed out that the 

nation’s progress is closely linked with its home life. This is 
a broad and inspiring viewpoint, and there is no gainsaying the 
fact that the ideals and progress of our country are determined 
by the ideals and progressiveness of the communities and homes 
which make the nation. So the fostering of wholesome family 
life is a patriotic privilege 

What could be more Nelightful than a homey group with Father 
and Mother and the near and dear ones gathered about the 
fireplace, assured of a time alone together without the likelihood of 
interruptions? Father could 
bring to the group a message 





next point of destination. 

Too great a_ restlessness 
undermines home unity and 
influence, and this is a situa- 
tion surely to be avoided. If 
voung folks are to benefit by 
the experience and vision 
and willing helpfulness of 
their parents, there must be 
an opportunity for leisurely 
exchange of ideas, and time 
that parents may know the 
hopes and ambitions of their 
children, and that children 
may appreciate the many 
things that their parents have 
done and are willing to do 
for them. 


E have grown accus- 

tomed to all sorts of 
“days” and ‘weeks’ which 
have been arranged to cele- 
brate, promote or commem- 
orate this, that and the other 
idea. We must be careful 








concerning his own hopes and 
plans, and the best manner in * 
which to realize them, and 
Mother could bring a vision of 
the ideals she is cherishing for 
each and every one of those 
whom she loves. Children are 
not always aware of these 
ideals which embody so much 
faith and purpose, but would 
be more influenced by them if 
they were permitted to share 
them. 

The younger members of 
the group can and should 


iT} 


~<ame take occasion to express in 
ro ] some form their love and 
ee loyalty to the parents who 
—< =, have done so much for them, 
—ag ™ ° Si and their gratefulness to an 


all-wise Providence which has 
surrounded them with tender 
care and showered so many 
blessings upon them. 

There should be music, too; 








not to add to these days until 
there are so many of them that 
they cease to have any signifi- 
cance at all. In some Oriental 
countries, there are more feast and festival days than there are 
days in the year, and the people have to double up and have more 
than one celebration on a given date in order to have days enough 
in the year to go around. 

We have not quite come to that point, nor do we want to. 
Yet there is no reason why we can not develop and intensify some 
special occasion, if it is advisable to do so. And such a plan has 
been “‘mothered”—or maybe we should say ‘“‘fathered’”—by the 
State Department of Education and the State College of Agri- 
culture of New York, to promote a Family-at-Home Night to be 
observed on the evening of Thanksgiving Day. 

It was estimated that some 18,000 members of junior project 
groups and their families were interested i in this idea on the Thanks- 
giving date (November 26) observed in 1925. It seems probable 
that from 28; 000 to 30,000 people had the plan presented to them. 
The idea is a "good one, and it is recommended that all interested 
in the American home ‘plan a Family-at-Home Night for Thanks- 
giving of this year and years to come. 

Thanksgiving Day is essentially a day in which gratitude for 
blessings received is given the right of way. It is a homecoming 
or homegathering day. But all too often it. degenerates into a 


time of mere feasting, and after a big meal and a short social 
period, the group breaks up and goes somewhere for a paid enter- 


These household utensils of bygone dane are especially interesting 
during the celebration of a distinctly American holiday 


old songs and some of the new 
ones could be sung, but the 
good old songs which every 
one knows and can sing should 
always be given the preference in a gathering of this kind. 

An evening of this kind, intended to ‘“‘Keep the Home Fires 
Burning” brightly, would become a treasured memory to draw 
the scattered members of the group together in enduring bonds. 


VERY home everywhere, whether it be rich or r, simple or 

elaborate, in the country or in the city, could plan to set 
aside this one Home-Folks Evening, and it is pose = that the 
influence of such a habit upon our national life would be for the 
benefit and uplift of all concerned. 

There are several ways of setting the machinery in motion. 
Pastors doubtless would be glad to use their influence in behalf 
of such a plan. The local press could carry Brey s describing 
it and asking all interested to co-operate. a kant groups 
everywhere could arrange something of this end on their own 
initiative. Thus, in time, the Family-at-Home Night would be 
linked up with Thanksgiving Day, and would take its place 
alongside of other special days as something sweet and beautiful, 
and to be anticipated from year to year as time goes on. 

Let’s do our parf in this connection, if the idea recommends it- 
self to us, and then we shall have the satisfaction of knowing that 
we — done our bit toward helping our country upward 
onwar 





American men and women. . T: 
homes are what they s 








In the homes of America are born the children of America; and from them go out, into American life, 
go out with the stamp of these 
Id be will they be what they should be.—J. G. Holland. 
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homes upon them; and only as these 
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Never say Oats” 
—say ‘Quaker 


Get that toasty rich flavor; that famous Quaker flavor you want 


Y, vsadvle all things, it’s flavor 
you want in oats. There is 
a world of difference. 


Once you taste Quaker Oats 
you’re spoiled for ordinary 
brands of oats. Has that toasty 
tang, the famous Quaker flavor, 
which no other brand has. 


First spoonful tells the differ- 
ence. It’sdueto exclusive Quaker 
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milling of finest, plumpest oats. 
A flavor it took some 50 years 


‘to perfect. That is why it is so 


important to look fof a picture 
of a Quaker on the oats you buy. 
Quick Quaker cooks in 3 to 5 
minutes. That’s faster than toast! 
Due, also, to Quaker milling 
methods, it supplies the “rough- 


age” you need to make laxatives . 


seldom necessary. 


Two Kinds Now at Grocers 
The Quaker Oats you have always known 
and Quick Quaker —cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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Quick-Lite 
Gas Lamps 





PSN DIANNE 
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From 1 Vouk to Old Age 
— You Need Good Light * 


YOUNG eyes stay young under the clear, ein rays of the 


Coleman Quick-Lite Lam P- Older eyes denied ht in Rainy find ee 
comfort in the abundance of soft mellow radiance —_ SS 
jamp. Here, > a pee a light that makes evening tasks oie and ad ids to the 
pleasures of le family circle. 

The Coleman protects the eyesight of your loved ones. Gives better and more 
economical light, TCost to use less 2 cents soos night. Brighter than 20 old-style 
oil lamps. No wicks to trim; no chimneys fds no daily filling. Safe—can't 
spill fuel even if tipped over. * Listed as mt et 3 the Underwriters Laboratories. 

ice in U.S, $9.00, 
Ask Your Dealer to show you Coleman Quick-Lite Lamps and Lanterns. 
If he is not supplied, write us for full information. Address Dept. FJ-49 


THE COLEMAN LAMP CO., Beer pd and General Offices WICHITA, KANSAS 
Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles Canadian Factory: Toronto, Ong 

















Our new Household Cleaning 
AGEN t Device washes and dries 
windows, sweeps, cleans 
Costs 
less than brooms. 


Waite HARPER BRUSH WORKS, 142 3rd St., Fairfield, lowa | ASSOCIATED PHOTO, Box 1463-K, Cincinnati, 0. 


— bs, mops. Prints; only 15c. 


AMAZING TRIAL OFFER! 


One Kodak roll film developed; 6 fine Glossy 











You can write your own figure 


on your monthly spare-time checks 








Defirm Journal ThefarmJournal ——_No. 33410. 


lee cram $2500 


First National Bank 




























The more time you spend, the more 
money you'll make. No experience neces- 
sary. No cost to start. Send this coupon 
today for free outfit and instructions. 


For you it will be both profit- 
able and pleasant to take 
care of The Farm Jour- 
nal’s new and renewal 
subscription business 


















in your neighbor- 


hood. 
Your friends and 


THE FARM JOURNAL, Dept. X, 
ashington Sq., Phila., Pa. 
Gentlemen: Checks always interest'me. Send outfit. 
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* > send you 
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For the Thanksgiving 
Table 


HE attractiveness of the Thanksgiving 

table should not be overlooked. The 
centerpiece should be appropriate to the 
season, representing in some way the harvest- 
time and its abundance. 

A horn of plenty is easily made of birch 
bark or crépe paper, and can be filled with a 

variety of fruits, grains and vegetables. The 
one pictured was filled with ears of red and 
white pop-corr, red apples and Catawba 
grapes, with heads of wheat and rye, making 
a pretty color combination. Instead of a 
linen centerpiece, one made of autumn 
leaves would be pretty and appropriate. 

Care should be taken to have the size of 
the horn and also that of the contents corre- 
spond to.the size of the table. 

A horn filled with vegetables would be a 
novelty, and potatoes, beets, carrots, brown 
or white onions, corn and celery would fur- 
nish a variety of color. 


ca 
The Thanksgiving Dinner 


Thanksgiving is the day of days in the home 
calendar, and every one expects the dinner 
to be out of the ordinary. Happily, ordinary 
foods can.be served in unusual ways, adding 
zest to the appetite (if that be necessary) or, 
at least, pleasing both eye and palate. 


MENU NO. 1 
Roast Turkey Fresh Sausage Stuffing 
Mashed Potatoes Giblet Gravy 
Cranberry Sauce Drop Biscuits Celery 
Turnip Cups with Peas 
Lettuce French Dressing Cheese Straws 
Poor Man’s Pudding Yellow Sauce 
Nuts Raisins Mints Coffee 
MENU NO. 
Stuffed Pork Tenderloin 
Celery Fried Apples 
Sweet and White Potatoes 
Carrots and Turnips Cream Sauce 
Cole-slaw 
events Rolls Thin Rye Bread 
Individual Pumpkin Pies 
Quince Jelly American Cheese 
Nuts Raisin Fudge Coffee 


Fresh pork-sausage stuffing. The follow- 
ing proportions will make sufficient dressing 
for a. twelve-pound turkey. For. smaller 
birds, use quantities in proportion to weight. 
Six cupfuls stale bread crumbs, 14 cupfuls 
pork sausage, 1 small minced onion, 1% 
tablespoonfuls salt, 2 tablespoonfuls finely 
chopped parsley, juice of 1 lemon, 1 teaspoon- 
ful poultry seasoning. Mix together i in order 
given, moisten with a litfle water or stock if 
necessary to hold together, and stuff turkey, 
not too tightly. 


Stuffed pork tenderloin requires 2 pounds 
pork tenderloin, 44 onion (chopped), 34 tea- 
spoonful salt, 144 teaspoonful paprika, 4 
tablespoonfuls melted butter, 2 cupfuls 
bread crumbs, 1 teaspoonful chopped pars- 
ley, 3 tablespoonfuls water. Mix onion, 
salt, melted butter, bread crumbs, paprika 
and water. Place this mixture on top of the 
pork tenderloin, which has been flattened 
out. Roll up and tie with string. Place ina 
buttered baking-dish, and add one inch 
water. Cover the baking-dish and bake the 
meat in a moderate.oven for one hour. 
When done, remove to a hot platter and sur- 
round with browned sweet and white po- 
tatoes, alternating. 


Carrots and turnips make an attractive 
dish when the carrots are “‘latticed’’ by 
cutting them with a lattice cutter, and the 
turnips cut into cubes. Cook as usual, then 
serve in a cream sauce. 


For turnip cups select turnips of uniform 
size, peel and hollow out centers. Cook 
until tender and just before serving, fill 
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gone with canned peas. Cover with 
cream sauce. 


To fry apples, core and slice one-fourth 
inch thick. Place a little sausage fat in a 
pan, add the apple slices and after they have 
been in the pan a short time, sprinkle with 
sugar and allow them to brown slightly. 
When served with pork or sausage they 
make a delicious substitute for apple sauce. 


For cheese straws, roll plain paste one- 
fourth inch thick, and sprinkle half of it 
with grated cheese to which has been added 
a few grains of salt and cayenne. Fold, 
press edges firmly together, fold again, pat, 
and roll out one-fourth inch thick. Sprinkle 
with cheese and proceed as before; repeat 
twice. Cut into strips five inches long and 
one-fourth inch wide. Bake in hot oven. 
This is a good way to use the bit of paste 
left from making pies. 


Poor man’s pudding requires 4% cupful 
chopped suet, 4% cupful molasses, 4% cupful 
sour milk; 4% cupful raisins, 44 teaspoonful 
cinnamon, % teaspoonful cloves and allspice 
mixed, 4% teaspoonful mace, .16 teaspoonful 
salt, 1 teaspoonful soda, 2 cupfuls flour. 
Dissolve soda in milk and add to molasses. 
Mix suet with all the dry ingredients, com- 
bine the two and boil in a tin pail or mold, 
set in boiling water, for two hours. 


Yellow sauce is made with 2 eggs, 1 cupful 
confectioners’ sugar, 24 teaspoonful vanilla. 
Beat yolks of eggs until thick, add half the 
sugar gradually; beat whites of eggs until 
stiff, add remaining sugar gradually; combine 
mixtures and add vanilla. 


Raisin fudge is made with 2 squares 
unsweetened chocolate, %4 cupful milk, 
2 cupfuls sugar, 1 tablespoonful butter, 
lg teaspoonful salt, 44 teaspoonful vanilla, 
lo ecupful raisins. Melt chocolate, add 
| sugar, salt and milk. Stir until mixture 
| boils and sugar is dissolved. Cook without 
| stirring until mixture forms a soft ball when 
| tested in cold water. Remove from fire. 
Add butter and allow to stand until partially 
| cooled. Add vanilla and raisins. Beat until 
creamy. Pour into buttered pan. Cut into 
squares. 


See 


I’m always sorry for little folks when they 
must sit by and watch their elders enthu- 
siastically enjoy a cake or pudding and be 
told, “It’s too rich, dear, it would make you 
sick!’ But here is where the little aluminum 
toy dishes come to the rescue. If you make 
a cake with rich filling, put some of the 
| plain batter into the little baking-pans, and 
Junior will have a cake baked especially for 
him. If it’s a pudding that is too rich for 
| juvenile digestion, make something plain 
but attractive in the toy dishes, and there is 
,2 dessert ‘“‘just for you, Betty!’ When 
baking biscuits or muffins, I can't resist 


putting some of the dough into the little | 
muffin-pans—it isn’t much trouble, but how | 


enthusiastically the miniature biscuits are 
| received. It is hard to deny children food 
which is too rich for them, but I find the 
‘‘specials’’ baked in the toy dishes a wholly 


satisfactory substitute. Mrs. A. B.S. | 


aq 


The metal screw tops which accompany so 
many jars and bottles will neither rust 
nor corrode if they are dipped in paraffin. 


Melt the paraffin in a small pan, stand the | 
| metal tops sidewise in the paraffin and turn | 


them round and round until the inner side 
of the thread of the screw is completely 
covered with the paraffin. 











Mother was making vegetable soup. 
Little Billy asked: ‘Mother, what 
do you make soup out of?” “Dearie, 
I can’t explain all the details.”” At 
dinner, Billy asked: ‘Mother, what 
kind of tails did you make this soup 


out of?” 
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“This is What I Call P-I-E, Pie!” 


The tender, flaky crust that mother makes—the luscious, 


juicy filling of mince meat that Heinz makes. What a joy- 
ous combination! 

No wonder boys just can’t seem to get enough. 

In Heinz Mince Meat are ‘“‘Four Crown” Valencia 
Raisins from Spain, Grecian Case Currants, candied Leghorn 
citron, orange and lemon peel, juicy apples, prime beef. 

Heinz carefully selects, prepares and blends the very 
best the world affords in making Heinz Mince Meat for you. 


It’s ready now, at your grocer’s, in glass jars and tins. 


HEINZ Mest 


The Taste is the Test 
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SMILE! 


Easy, now, to have 
lovely teeth 


He seemed so very atten- 
tive ...so interested. And 
I liked him, too ... a lot. 


But, goodness! I was ac 
tually ashamed to smile. 
What on earth could I 
do? My teeth embarrassed 
me so! 
x * * 

Are you ever self-conscious 
of your teeth? Do you ever 
envy the glistening teeth of 
others? You can do what 
thousands of other good- 
looking people do. Use 
Colgate’s regularly, morn- 
ing and night.’ Remove 
causes of tooth decay. Pre- 
vent tooth trouble from 
shattering your health. 


Use Colgate’s—your 
friends will note the differ- 
ence, too. 
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always desirable for gifts as well as for 

sales and bazaars. The articles selected 
for this page can easily be copied by any 
one who sews and crochets. 

The towel shown above is embroidered in 
cross-stitch in straight lines and conven- 
tionalized flowers. The cross-stitch canvas 
is basted in place on the toweling, which is 


Pits and practical needlework is 


ae 


- Fig. 1 


14 inches wide. The center flower, pink 
with yellow center, is worked, then spaces 
counted for placing the remaining flowers 
and “‘leaves,’’ which are four cross-stitches 
done in green. The lines are done in pink, a 
space between each cross-stitch, and the 
work measures about 7% inches across. 

The amusing bag shown in Fig. 1 is made 
of figured print. ‘‘Goosy’’ has black eyes 





removes causes of tooth decay 














Needlework for Gifts 


worked on her head of white sateen; her bill 
is yellow sateen, worked in black; the feet 
are worked in yellow. The head is stitched, 
turned and tightly stuffed, the handle is 
attached to each side, the top of the bag is 
pleated to fit the neck and securely fastened 
in place, and the collar covers the joining. 
The feet are sewed to the bottom portion of 
the bag, which is used for darning or sewing. 






The set of holders shown in Fig. 2 would 
make a pretty gift for hope chest or shower. 
The embroidery is in simple outline and 
lazy-daisy stitches and French knots; the 
pattern could be marked with lead-pencil. 

The holder at the left is made of tan 
linene. The flowers consist of French knots, 
two brown and one yellow; the leaves are 
green and the edges are buttonholed in 
brown. The center holder is made of blue 
linene, with a basket in the corner outlined 
in black and overwhipped in white. Flowers 
are worked in two shades of yellow, with 
leaves of light gray-green. The edges are 
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buttonholed in black. The holder at the 
right is made of unbleached muslin, with 
flowers in two shades of blue, pink buds and 
green leaves. The edges are buttonholed in 
black overwhipped with white. 

Any little girl would be happy to receive 
a chair for her dolly, and the one shown in 
Fig. 3 is easily made of two berry-boxes. 
The bottoms of the boxes are fastened to- 
gether, one side being removed from the 
upper one. The boxes are slightly padded 
with outing flannel, then covered with 








Fig. 5 


figured chintz. Four boxes can be put to- 
gether to form a sofa. 

The week-end case illustrated i in Fig. 4 is 
just the thing to keep in one’s traveling- bag. 
The case is made of a piece of print 1244 x 
$14 inches; the lining (of fine pink cotton) 
is cut 1244 x 5% inches. The two pieces 
are overcast together at the ends, the print 
is turned over the lining to form a half-inch 
hem, the lower edge has a narrow hem and 
is turned up two inches to form pockets. 
The pockets hold winders (wound with 
cotton and sewing-silk), a pin-holder, bodkin 
and a paper of needles in mixed sizes. The 
top folds over, fastening with snaps, and the 
case is folded again, fastening with a loop 
and a pearl button. 

The effective insertion in the towel shown 
in Fig. 5 is a combination of wide rickrack 
braid and crochet, closely resembling Mexi- 
can drawn work. For the first row of 
crochet, make 4 d. ¢c. in point, ch. 5, 3 d. e. 
in bend (between points), ch. 5, 4 d. c. in 
next point, repeat to end of row. 

Second row. 6d. ec. in group of 4 d. ec. of 





preceding row, making 1 d. c. in ch. each 
side of group. Ch. 5, 1 d. e. in group of 
3 d. ec. of preceding row. Repeat to end 
of row. 

Third row. 8 d. c. in group of 6 d. c. in 
preceding row, with 1 d. c. in ch. each side 
of group. Ch. 2. Repeat to end of row. 

Fourth row. 1d. c. with 2 ch. between in 
every other st. of preceding row. Work 
other side of rickrack braid in same way. 

Another pretty hope-chest gift, pictured 
in Fig. 6, consists of a bag made of two 
pieces of chintz cut to resemble a teapot and 
forming a bag which contains three holders. 
The top edges are first bound with bias-fold 
tape; the pieces are then joined, ‘and the 
edges finished with the binding, which also 
forms the handle. The holders, covered 
with odds and ends of chintz, are bound so 
as to match the bag. The spout is padded. 

No patterns are provided for Figs. 2, 3, 4 
and 5. 




















Prices of needlework patterns obtain- 
able from The Farm Journal are shown 
on page 88 
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R—R—R—R! Cold outside. But it’s 

warm inside in a minute—even though 
the furnace fire has died down while you 
were gone. Light the Perfection Heater 
and warmth instantly radiates to every 
corner of the room. Carry it anywhere 
you need extra heat—at any time. Your 
dealer will show you the new models. 


PERFECTION STovE Company + Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 


Chases Chills from Cold Corners 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heaters 
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wir take chances with dread 
pyorrhea? Through careless- 
ness, four out of five suffer with it 
after the age of forty, and many younger. 
These are your dentist’s statistics, 

Tender bleeding gums are the danger 
signal. If unchecked, the teeth loosen in 
their sockets and the poison seeps through- 
out the system, frequently producing 
rheumatism, neuritis and other serious 
troubles, 

If Pyorrhea has set in go to your den- 













How Long 

Since You Saw 
Your Dentist? 
Don’t wait until 
your dentist has to 


treat an aching 
tooth. Visithim reg- 































tist immediately for treatment. He can ularly at least twice 
help you. To prevent pyorrhea consult a year for a thor- 
him at least twice a year, and brush your ough teeth and gum 
teeth night and morning with Forhan’s inspection. He will 
for the Gums. keep your teeth and 
This pleasant dentifrice contains For- — 
han’s Pyorrhea Liquid which has been call + sana 


used by dentists for the last s years that often has its be- 
in the treatment of pyorrhea. If used —ginwings in a dis 
regularly and in time it checks or prevents eased mouth, 

the ravages of this mouth scourge. Start 
brushing your teeth with Forhan’s today. 
It not only gives your teeth a perfect 
cleansing, but keeps you safe from dread 
pyorrhea’s tolls. All druggists, 35c and 
6oc in tubes; 


If your druggist 
does not have 
Forhan's in stock, 
send us his name 
and address and 

Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. we will mail you 
Forhan Company, 196 6th Ave., New York a trial tube free 
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Brine 
FOR THE GUMS —— 


More than a tooth paste—it checks Pyorrhea 
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REE-HOME FURNISHINGS BOOK ra 
Write | 
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for this book explain 80-day 
col _—_ ayour home no naatver where you Lg 
‘Garan' or » Our expense. jesigns 
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To Your Table!) "evstons pace). 


Here are the most delicious nuts you have evertasted! 
Keystone Pecans—fresh from the orchards, with all | INOIAN BRAND--Select- 
of the delicate flavor Nature has given the finest nut kernels. 1 Lb. 
that grows Keystone Pecans are highest qualit aon noe oO” 
scientific cultivation can produce—richer in healt peane. 

4 A HESS BRAND--Laree, 
building elements. New crop now ready! Itisnever]  soft-shelled: luscious 
large enough to supply everyone who wantstoenjoy | full. ernels. iLb 
the rare delicacy of these tastiest of all Pecans $ 

Order a generous quantity. A Treasure Bag} 0b. Bag. $9.25) 

of Keystone Pecans makes a delightful gifte Ee et 

Money back if you are not pleased, large; wendettal 
Keystone Pecan Co., vor. $e 
Box 86, Manheim, Pa. (10 Ib. Bag, $11.50 
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Parties and Party 
Games 


By Aunt Harriet 











LEASE describe games for a Thanks- 
giving party. Priscilla. 
Here are two—others will be sent on 


receipt of stamped and self-addressed en- 
velope. 


The pumpkin-pie game: Draw on a piece 
of cotton cloth, with charcoal, a pumpkin 
pie with a slice cut out of it. Cut yellow 
cloth into pieces resembling a section of pie, 
one for each player. Blindfold each in turn, 
letting the blindfolded one pin the slice in 
place, and the one who locates his slice most 
accurately should receive a reward. 


‘‘Farmer and turkey” is a good game for 
a large number of players. Have players 
form in lines of five or six each way, and 
hold hands across the lines. When the 
leader blows a whistle or gives some other 
sharp signal, each person makes a sudden 
quarter-turn to the right and takes hold of 
his new neighbors’ hands. A farmer and a 
turkey are chosen, it being the business of 
the farmer to chase the turkey. The turkey 
is given a bit of a start, and the farmer is 
after him, running up and down the con- 
stantly changing streets and alleys formed 
by the turning lines. When the turkey is 
caught, he chooses a new turkey and the 
farmer chooses a new farmer, the leader 
being careful to fill up the gaps made in the 
lines so that no breaks are made in the streets 
and alleys. The farmer must not break 
through or tag through a line 


| Same Hive suggestions for enter- 
taining a large number of people in a 
community hall. Committee. 


A Travel Party has features which can be 
made to fit any gathering from the simplest 
“‘get-together’”” party to a dinner party. 
Upon the arrival of the guests, pin upon the 
back of each person a slip of paper which 
bears the name of the country which is to 
be his or her destination. They are then to 
guess, from the remarks made to them b 
the other guests, where their journey will 
end. Names of cities may be used instead 
of countries if desired. This game is a good 
ice-breaker. 

Next provide guests with pencils and 

aper and ask them to try to make the 
argest number of words possible out of the 
letters contained in the word Constantinople. 
Appoint a timekeeper, allow ten minutes for 
the contest and award a small prize to the 
person who has written the longest list of 
words. 


An automobile race will provide amuse- 
ment. Secure two of the toy autos that run 
on a smooth surface when wound up. Pur- 
chase a red one and a blue one if possible; 
or, with white paint, change the number of 
one of them. Divide the company into 
sides, each side to root for its car. Let each 
side appoint as leader some one who can 
quickly improvise some catchy little yells. 
Make chalk marks for the start and finish, 
have officials just as in a big race and then 
let the cars race, three races out of five to 
determine the winner. More automobiles 
may be ehtered, if desired, for the more the 
merrier. 


A flag-guessing contest is good. Have the 
flags of all nations (small ones) displayed 
around the rooms. They may be pinned to 
the curtains or draped over the pictures and 
furnishings. Each flag should be numbered 
so that the numbers on the answers will 
correspond to the numbers on the flags. 
Allow time for the players to examine the 
flags, then read the numbers and the names 
of the countries to which the flags belong, 
the players checking up their own lists. If 
time permits, see who can write the longest 
list of names of cities found in Egypt or 
India or some country with which the guests 
are not supposed to be too familiar. 

After this, they will be ready to play such 
old-time games as ‘‘Going to Jerusalem” 
and ‘‘Stage-coach.”’ 


For decorations, make crépe-paper ban- 
ners showing the colors and devices of the 
flags of all nations, and hang these upon the 
-walls. Curios from foreign countries would 
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add interest. Use a geographical globe for 
the centerpiece for the dining-table, con- 
cealing the stand which supports it with 
‘“‘clouds’”” made of crushed white tissue- 
paper. Above the globe suspend, by a fine 
thread, a toy airplane. Tiny suitcases can 
be made of small pasteboard boxes covered 
with brown paper. The suitcases, filled with 
salted nuts or candies, make appropriate 
favors. Place-cards, for a dinner party, can 
be made of heavy white paper folded to 
represent a time-table. A sketch of a speed- 
ing train, done in pen and ink, and the name 
of the guest, should appear upon the first 
page of the folder. The menu should be 
written or printed inside. 

Use suggestive names for the dishes to be 
served, allowing each person to guess what 
it will be, thus: 1. From the Atlantic Coast. 
2. From the Sandwich Islands. 3. Frem the 
Sultan’s realm. 4. From the Emerald Isle. 
5. From the U.S. A. 6. From the lowlands. 
7. From “Gay Paree.’’ 8. From the land of 
the windmills. 9. From Iceland and India. 
10. From Arabia. 11. From the Southland. 
12. From the Golden West. 

The foods are as follows: 1. Oyster or 
shrimp cocktail. 2. Brown-bread and butter 
sandwiches 3.Turkey. 4. Mashed potatoes. 
5. Corn pudding. 6. Cranberry sauce. 7. 
Lettuce with French dressing. 8. Cheese. 
9. Frozen date pudding. 10. Coffee. 11. 
Nuts. 12. Raisins. 

For the get-together party serve sand- 
wiches, salad, ice-cream, cakes and coffee, 
coming from the Sandwich Islands, ‘‘Gay 
Paree,’’ Iceland, Scotland (the land o’ 
cakes) and Arabia or Java. 

Last of all call upon each guest for a 
story or reminiscence of something he has 
seen in some of his travels, a description of 
some interesting or out-of-the-way place he 
has visited, or a jolly little anecdote he has 
heard about traveling. Musical guests 
might contribute selections by foreign com- 
posers. 

Appropriate prizes would include packages 
of dates, figs, raisins or nuts, photographs of 
foreign views, or any of the little accessories 
found useful by travelers. 


E are troubled as to what the chil- 
dren should be allowed to do on 
rainy Sundays. We do not approve of 
their playing games. Will you please 
advise A Mother. 


I must warn you against being too strict 
with the children concerning Sunday occu- 
pations, and amusements for rainy Sundays. 
Boys are full of energy for which they must 
find an outlet, and if they can not go to 
Sunday-school they must do something at 
home. If you do not permit them to play, 
they are quite likely to get into mischief or 
might grow to dislike Sunday observances 
and religious matters. I have seen this 
happen. 

It is as natural for children to play as it is 
for kittens, and these activities are a natural 
outlet. In suggestions for entertaining chil- 
dren given in this column, plastic clay has 
been mentioned. If you can get some clay, 
ask the children to try to model animals 
mentioned in Bible stories, or you could 
have them try to draw the animals or other 

ictures. Playing church or Sunday-school 

as kept children happy for hours. You 
can get them to singing the hymns they 
learn in Sunday-school. Older children tan 
be interested in maps of Bible lands and in 
reading. Do not find fault if the boys have 
‘“‘rough-house’”’ for a little while. They need 
it. They will settle down later if you tell 
them stories. Pop corn with them, have them 
roast apples, or have them help make the 
buttered toast for supper. Heat a jar of 
canned berries and serve the hot berries 
with the toast. It is not necessary for 
Mother to cook and fuss all day over Sunday 
meals, but with a little thought and planning 
she can have something different and at- 
tractive which will help make Sunday stand 
out as a very pleasant memory, something 
for the children to remember when they are 
grown and perhaps far from home. ‘Helping 
mother’ get Sunday supper may be more of* 
hindrance than a help to you, but it makes a 
very happy and companionable time of day 
for all the family. 





Aunt HARRIET wishes to give advice, sugges- 
tiops and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in 
doubt or in trouble, but only such answers as will 
benefit the largest number of people will be given 
here. For prompt reply, send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Aunt Harriet, this office. 






















































































































Look for this label on 
the face of all Blabon’s 
Linoleum 
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Hazel H. Adler, author 
of books on interior dec- 
oration, gives valuable 
suggestions on harmo- 
nizing furniture and 
draperies with walls and 

coors, in our 36-page 
book, ‘Planning the 
Color Schemes for Your 
Home,” beautifully il- 
lustrated in full color. 
Sent anywhere in the 
United States upon re- 
ceipt of 20 cents. 











When you visit the 
Sesqui-Centennial Inter- 
national Exposition at 
Philadelphia, see the dis- 

lays of Blabon’s Lino- 
eum at these locations: 
The Blabon Exhibit in 
the Palace of Liberal 
Arts and Manufactures; 
The Wall Paper House 
in the Palace of Liberal 
Arts and Manufactures; 
The ~~ House on 
High Street (Good 
Housekeeping’s Model 
Home). 
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This homey farmhouse dining 
room has a Blabon Rug of genuine 
linoleum, of Egyptian pattern (No. 
8093) with predominating tones of 
blue, gray and yellow, harmonizing 
with che draperies. 


Rugs of beauty 
that cost but little! 


It is so easy to freshen up the home nowadays. 
Bright curtains, gaily painted furniture, and 
colorful Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are 
inexpensive and so attractive! 


And your work is made easier, with Blabon 
Rugs. Their smooth, sanitary, napless surface 
prevents the grinding in of dirt. Surface-dirt, 
spilled liquids and spots are readily removed 
with a damp cloth. 


Blabon Rugs are mothproof. They lie flat 
without fastening, and never curl up at the edges. 
They are made of genuine linoleum, with a stout 
burlap back. That makes them wonderfully 
durable and economical. 


The bright, colorful new patterns in Blabon 
Rugs will delight you. See them at home-furnishing 
and department stores. Ask for Blabon Rugs of 
genuine linoleum and Blabon’s Linoleum by name. 


Made in the usual standard sizes up to 9’ by 
12’; a few patterns in the extra large 12’ by 12’ and 12’ 
by 15’ sizes. If your dealer hasn’t them, write us his 
name, and we will see that you are supplied. Folder 
showing patterns and colors of 20 Blabon Linoleum 
Rugs, sent free upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Co., Nicetown, Philadelphia 
Established 75 years 


BLABON RUGS 
of genuine. linoleum 
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FARMER’S NOVEMBER 
Bleak November winds are chill. Use S-Bs now—before you're ill— 
Your throat should have protection. And you'll escape infection. 
1|M. | “Red” Grange denies he is farm- . = 
se pad Core avenge Genin i: f ge ee oe F 
e mi ‘ 
2 | Tu. | Kansas adopts prohibition(1880) on Brothers . 
3| W. | Wm. Cullen Bryant born (1 794) Cough pclae may Sortpeoren 
5 re cow tikes sega tote rate er ont you | War. Polk was president. 
6 | Sa. . recognized as Republic rom the That's a long time ago. 
1903 worst It was in 1847 that Smith 
7 | Su. | Battle of Tippecanoe (1811) Brothers’ cough drops were 
8|M. | Rotation of crops approved by first made. And every year 
hf Clubs in 100 cities. since then more and more 
. le have discovered this 
9 | Tu. | $80,000,000 fire in Boston (1872) Guard ag reliable way to prevent 
10 | W. | First settlement in Connecticut Cold sth pee yan coughs and colds. Last year 
11 Th gumiotins Dey Cieiey (1635) Oa wt t papain Sn more than a billion were used. 
12| Fr. | Fimst QUARTER OF Moon Norther- and Smith | Farm ple used most of 
13 | Sa. | Edwin Booth, tragedian, born ly winds Brothers them. Why? Because farmers 
(1833) , Cough needreliableprotectionagainst 
14 | Su. | Congress debates farm relief, Drops coughs and colds. Wind, rain, 
eee result (1927, 1928, snow, sleet—day in and day 
1 out. 
15 | M. | Pike's Peak discovered (1806) 
16| Tu. | Sherman's march through oe vome Moot 
17) W Ougede. de Agent relief Smith usky—your chest tightens 
, without result (1930,1931, Brothers up—you have a cough. Re- 
1932) ; . . Cough lieve it at once with Smith 
18| Th. | National system of Standard ean gM aones Se cou ae. 
19 | Fr. ag > ga (1883) om s that clear the or passages, soothe 
20 | Sa. | Peregrine White, first native wet fost irritation, stop the cough. 
American child of the Pil- ¥ Keep this pure effective 
grims,born at Plymouth(1620) ] hand 
Shooting of Dan McGrew (1901) pecteatien Slnnys Aaety. 
End of great yellow fever epi- Two kinds: S-B (licorice) and 
demic in U. 8S. (1897) Menthol (orange box). 
——— seen on barroom floor Button 
(1893) : 
Zachary Taylor born (1784) Bluster- \ your coat 
anksgiving . ; 
First street railway in America sted wind en pe 
came operation in New York with the 
1 
Last Quarter or Moon | snow = era. aex of 
t of the n adeine real ey 7 
~ apamuaied (1906 flurries [| Brothers 
ay ere by French 
to English (1760) “The cheapest health c 
Mark Twain born (1835) dnewtencetateaeae? | 

















SMITH BROTHERS 
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Whooping Cough 


e rehet obtained, particu- 
ul. secre res in 1879, 


Parents describe 













| Send for descriptive bosblet 854 
For Sale by Druggists 

VAPO - CRESOLENE CO 

1 62Cortlandt St., New York 

or Leoming Miles Bidg. 





Price List of Farm Journal Patterns 
and Needlework 


Patterns for Goosy-Gander bag and Teapot 
bag and holders 
10 cents each 


Farm Journal Dress Patterns 
12 cents each 
Send 15 cents for our up-to-date 1926-27 Fall and 
Winter Leen O containing 500 designs of ladies’, 
misses’ ren’s patterns, and 30 embroidery 
stitches. Be sure to give number and size of pattern 
wanted. Please do not send wan 
Send money by check, P. O. or Express Money 
Order. If currency is ea register the letter. We 
can not be responsible for money lost in the mails. 
Send all orders to The Farm Journal, Washing- 
ton Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Advertisement. 





NEW INVENTION 
SAVES MILLIONS 


A Lamp that Burns 94% Air 


A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better than 
as Or electricity, has been tested by the U. 
g. Government and 35 leading universities 
and found to be superior to 10 ordinary oil 
lamps. It burns without odor, smoke or 
noise —no pumping up; is simple, clean, 
safe. Burns 94% air and 6% common 
kerosene (coal oil), 


The inventor is offering to send a lamp 
on 10 days’ trial, or even to give “4 ~4 
the first user in each locality who will h «4 
him introduce it. Write him to-day for full 
particulars. Also ask him to explain how 
you can get the agency, and without ex- 
perience earn big money. 


J. B. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, Iil. 





Piay This Easy Way 


Even If You Don’t Know A 
Single Note of atuste 
Choose your favorite instrument no 
to Mew nae instrument right. at 
home—je remarkabie 


= tho ‘erie 









complete Facts. e eae 


U. S. School of Music, 5711 Brunswick Building, New York [ 





Patterns for Winter 


Clothes 























































































































5643. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

5635. Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 inches bust measure. 

5653. Child’s Coat. 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 

5613. Ladies’ Housedress. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44 inches bust % 


5626. Child’s Rompers. 4 sizes: 2, 8, 4, 5 years. 

5630. Ladies’ Housedress. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; 
medium, 38-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 
46-48 inches bust measure. 

5619. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

5649. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

5604. Ladies’ Dress. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
inches bust measure. 

5651. Child’s Dress. 5 sizes: 6 mos., 1, 2,3, 4 years. 

5608. Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: Small, medium, 


large, extra large. 

5029. A New Doll. 6 sizes: 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22 
inches in length. 

5620. Child’s Jumper Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 


years. 
5654. Ladies’ Blouse. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 inches bust measure. 

















Prices of patterns obtainable from The 
Farm Journal will be found in first 
column on this page 
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To Get Rid of 


Blackheads 
By the Beauty Editor 











ae rre 5 seldom afflict the posses- 
sor of a dry skin, but are very likely to 
be found with an oily one. Skin specialists 
are of the opinion that both these troubles 
are caused by bacteria, which cause the 
sebaceous glands to secrete too much oil. 
This oil collects and hardens in the pores, 
absorbs dust and dirt and forms blackheads. 
Pimples, which often accompany them, are 
simply blackheads which have become in- 
fected, and the tissues —— them somewhat 
inflamed. 

It is very difficult for any one except a 
physician to cure permanently the condi- 
tion of the skin which causes blackheads, 
but if you are troubled with these little 
complexion pests, you need not be dis- 
couraged. While you may not be able to 
remove the cause, you can, with persistent 
care and proper cleansing, keep the pores 
free of accumulated waste, and prevent the 
blackheads from forming. The treatment for 
blackheads is about the same as for an oily 
skin, but a little more drastic. Just before 
you go to bed is the best time for it, because 
the skin can rest afterward, and is not im- 
mediately exposed to the weather. 

First of all spread a generous film of cold- 
cream over the face, and let it stay on for 
five or ten minutes, so that the oil can pene- 
trate the pores and soften their contents. 
Then massage the skin lightly for a minute 
or two, and wipe off the cream with a soft, 
rough towel, such as an old Turkish towel, 
using firm, upward strokes. Pay particular 
attention to the little crevices on each side 
of the nose, where the nostrils join the 
cheeks, for blackheads have a way of forming 
there. Now, with fairly hot. water and a 
mild soap, work up a thick lather on a 
rough wash-cloth, and scrub the skin vigor- 
ously. Rinse in warm water, then in cold, 
and rub dry with the towel. 


Treatment for Oily Skin 


This may seem like harsh treatment, but 
oily skins can usually stand severe measures, 
and need this stimulating friction to wake 
them up from their sluggish state. If the 
skin is thin and tender, try filling little 
cheese-cloth bags with ordinary oatmeal, 
and using them, after dipping in warm water, 
instead of soap, to wash the face. A tiny 
bit of cold-cream can be 
ward if the skin seems to be very an. and 


rawn. 

After this thorough cleansing, examine the 
skin oe in a good light, and if any 
blackheads still show, cover the forefingers 
with gauze, a soft old handkerchief or any 
clean cloth, so that the nails will not injure 
the skin, and gently press them out. If they 
do not come out easily, wait for several days 
until they have been loosened by the treat- 
ments. An old-fashioned watch-key is ex- 
cellent rors removing blackheads. Place the 
hollow end over the blackhead and press 
down gently. Be sure you use it gently, 
though, and sterilize it each time you use 
it. After pressing out each blackhead, touch 
the spot with wich-hazel, or any antiseptic, 
to prevent infection. 

n the morning dash cold votes on the 
face until the skin glows. If the skin shows 
much oil, use a little soap and warm water, 
but use your wash-cloth gently, not vigor- 
ously as in the nightly cleansing. If you 
use powder, a very little vanishing-cream 
smoothed in the skin first will make the 
powder go on more smoothly, and help it 
to stay on longer. 

lf the blackheads are very numerous, 
steam the face occasionally, to open the 
pores, before beginning the treatment. Do 
not do this oftener than once a week, as it is 
too relaxing and may make the skin’ flabby. 
Fill the basin with very hot water. Throw 
a bath towel over the head, like a tent, to 
shut in the steam, and hold the face over the 
steam until the skin is reddened. 





Letters asking questions concerning beauty and 
the care of the body can not be answered in The 
Farm Journal. Address all such letters thus: 
ge and Beauty bs The Farm Journal, 

ashington - Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Write 
bret, with pen and ink, vets enclose stamped 
Mcssand enialants for reply. 
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Light that hurts . 


RELENTLEss light that reveals per- 
fection and flaw impartially... There 
isa time when a woman is at ease 
under direct light. She glories in her 
youth. Then, later, she feels at her 
best only in the evening—with 
shaded lamps. .. That is an admis- 
sion. The tragedy is that so many 
women must make this admission 
while they are still young. 

Women are conquering age—by 
dressing youthfully, by thinking 
youthfully. Some of them are making 
this conquest more complete by hab- 
its of living that preserve youth itself. 

One enemy of youth is caffein. It 
is an enemy because it repels sleep— 
excites the nerves—tends to disturb 
digestion. Lines of fatigue—sallow- 
ness—are the effects that show on 
the face. 

Thoughtful women are benefiting 
by this new knowledge. They avoid 
caffein, and its effects. They find it 
easy to do this without sacrificing 
any of the enjoyment of a hot drink 
at mealtime. 

Postum is the way. It is liked bet- 
ter than any other mealtime drink in 
millions of homes—is preferred for 
its delicious, different flavor—and it 
doesn’t contain a trace of caffein. 


Try this beauty treatment: Make 
Postum your mealtime drink for 
thirty days. Enjoy the rich, full fla- 
vor of a drink made of whole wheat 
and bran. Experience the relief from 
drug stimulation. Then, at the end 
of thirty days, judge how much bet- 
ter you feel—how much your ap- 
pearance has improved. 

Carrie Blanchard, famous food 
demonstrator, will help you start 
this basic beauty treatment. 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“Let me send you one week’s supply of 
Postum free, to start you on the thirty-day 
test. I will include my dfrections for preparing 
Postum, both in the usual way and with hot 
milk, for children. You yourself may find par- 
ticular benefit in the hot milk-drink. A cup at 
bedtime tends to overcome sleeplessness. 


“If you would rather begin the test today, 
you'll find Postum at your grocer’s. It costs 
much less than most other het drinks—only 
one-half cent a cup. 

“For one week’s free supply, please in- 
dicate on the coupon whether you prefer 
Instant Postum, prepared instantly in the 
cup, or Postum Cereal, the kind you boil.” 


© 1926,P.C. Co. 








P.—F. J, 11-26 
Postum Cergat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, one 
week’s supply of 





Postumi is one of the Postum Cereal Company prod- 
ucts, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties 
Double-thick “Corn Flakes), Post’ 8 BranFlakes, Post’s 

ran Chocolate, Jell-O and Swans Down Cake Flour. 
Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, 
made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal 
is also casy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 








Instant Postum .... - O Check 
(prepared instantly inthecup) which you 
ostum CEREAL .. +s - 0 prefer 
(prepared by boiling) 
Name 
RR aks. 
City... - ostetaiaciliiaabiaea Oy a 





In eaihien address ‘gunn  ielind 7 emo 
Co., Ltd., 45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ont. 
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How To Make 
Better 
Christmas Gifts 


or the man who enjoys 2 home workshop, especial- 

ly in the holiday gift-making season, LePage’s has 
just issued two practical and useful books, called, 
“LePage’s Practical Suggestions for the Home Work- 
shop,” and, “LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book.” These 
books give simple, practical directions for making strong 
joints with LePage’s Glue, for covering up small errors 
in workmanship with 





Recipe for making 
LePage’s GESSO 
To make one cup of LePage’s 
Gesso, add to 1's cups whiting, 
1 gill can LePage’s Glue, 3 
teaspoons linseed oil and 3 tea- 
spoons varnish. Mix until 


These books will 


LePage’s new prod- 
uct, LePage’s Gesso, 
and «for decorating 
finished articles in a 
most pleasing way 
with LePage’s Gesso. 


be 


valuable to any 


smooth home workshop 





craftsman who wants 


his work to come as 


9 near as possible to the 
skill of the trained cab- 
inet-maker. Both sent 


GLUE 


LePaces’s Crarr LEAGuE 
Dept. JJ1, Gloucester, Mass. 


coupon today. 


Gentlemen 


as stated aboye Please send a copy of each to 


Name— 


Enclosed you will find 10 cents (coin 
or stamps) in payment for LePage’s two new books 


upon receipt of 10 cts., 
coin or stamps. Mail 





a 








State. 











Better Prices 


for Your Butter 


Before churning add 


one-half teaspoonful 


to 


each gallon of cream and 
out of your churn comes 
. butter of Golden June 


buttermilk. 
tasteless. 
c@st only 35 cents 





drug or grocery stores. Write for FREE 


shade. “Dandelion But- 
ter Color’ is purely vege- 
table, harmless, and 
meets all State and Na- 
tional food laws. Used 
for years by all large 
creameries. Doesn’t color 

Absolutely 
Large bottles 


at 


SAMPLE BOTTLE. Wells & Richardson 


Co., Inc., Burlington, Vermont. 

















BURNS an SCALDS 
Stop the throbbing 


and 








at once with a soothing reser | 


Resinol 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


Hearer of prayers, giver of food; 
Fill our hearts with gratitude. 

The harvest is over a 
Thanks to You on Thanksgiving Day 


again we say ttl 











Tools—Learn To Use Them 


younger you are when you start han- 

dling them, the better off you’ll be when 
you grow up. This is the age of motors, and 
engines, and labor-saving machinery of 
every nature. On the farm or away from it, 
but especially on a farm, a fellow has to be 
something of a mechanic to get along. 

The best place to learn to use tools is 
around the farm shop, if there is one on 
your farm. Grandfather was quite a me- 
chanic in his day—he couldn’t have run 


| Oyen to work with tools, boys. The 


old flivvers back of their house. I won- 
dered what they were going to do with these 
wrecks and asked them about it. They 
told me they had paid $8 each for the 
flivvers at an automobile graveyard, and 
that they intended to take the good parts of 
each to make one good car. In less than 
a week I saw the boys driving up and down 
the road in a fairly good-looking flivver. 
They had torn the good engine out of the 
car which had no body and placed it in the 
other one, after removing a worn-out engine 

from it. Then they made use of what 











Soldering a leaking radiator 


Making a cold chisel 












they had Jearned in high school. The 
radiator was soldered up, the body was 
given a coat of paint, new fenders were 
attached, and the boys were ready to fliv- 
ver off to the state fair. 

How to handle and take care of farm 
machinery is another very important sub- 
ject for farm boys to think about. From 
the farm lighting-plant and the automo- 
bile motor, down to the one-horse culti- 
vator—every piece of equipment needs 
attention and repair. Before snow falls, 




















his farm without anvil, tongs, hammers and 
all the other tools necessary around a forge. 
Here’s where you learn the fundamentals 
that will help you play with more intricate 
machinery later. If you can get into a 
vocational training class at high school, do 
so. You will learn how to make chisels, 
staples, hooks, bolts, wagon parts, knives, 
cultivator shovels, and many of the other 
tools needed on farms. 

Last August I saw a pair of boys haul two 


make it a point to see that every tool on your 
farm is in the machine-shed and under cover. 
Check over every implement, and during the 
winter months spend your spare time in the 
tool-shed or at the forge, repairing the equip- 
ment on yourfarm. You will learn by doing 
so and have no trouble qualifying as a good 
mechanic by the time you grow up. 

You can’t become a good farmer unless you 
are practical. But you can become practical 
through early practise. Pete Gellert. 





Stamps—A 


ANY folks have the idea that there is 

a lot of money in collecting old stamps. 
As a rule this is not so. But for a hobby, 
stamp collecting is as fine a pastime as any 
boy or girl could want—indeed, many grown 
men find stamp collecting interesting. 

The materials that a beginner will need 
are an album, a packet of stamps and a 
packet of stamp hinges. The album should 
be large enough to hold from 1,000 to 10,000 
stamps, but not more, since it would take so 
long.to fill that the boy or girl who first was 
enthusiastic would ~be discouraged. The 
hinges, which come in packs of 1,000, are 
transparent and gummed on one side. One 
pack of stamps is large enough for the 
beginner. 

If you have the money it would be well 
to buy one pair of stamp tongs, one water- 
mark detector, one millimeter scale and one 
magnifying glass. The stamp tongs are for 
handling the stamps. The water-mark 
detector is for the purpose of distinguishing 
between the different water-marks. The 
millimeter scale is to measure the perfora-» 


Fine Hobby 


tions and the magnifying glass is to examine 
the stamps. 

There are several rules which the stamp 
collector should note, the more important of 
which are: 

1. Don’t paste stamps down. 

2. Don’t think of stamp collecting as a 
means of making money (although you 
often do), but merely as a pleasant pastime. 

3. Make your stamps look as clean as 
possible. 

4. Save your duplicates; they are good 
trading material. 

The best way for a beginner to buy 
stamps is by either packets or mixtures. 
Packets contain assorted stamps from all 
over the world (unless otherwise specified) 
with no two stamps alike. Mixtures con- 
tain stamps collected by missionaries, etc., 
and are not graded, consequently often con- 
tain valuable stamps. 

Some people collect stamps and arrange 
them in the form of menageries, groups of 
buildings, historic events, important people, 
and scenes. W. C. Holland. 
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Our Folks Asked for This Helpful, Thrifty 
Service, for Their Favorite Magazine 


— 








Every member of your family can now get the most 
good out of each issue of The Farm Journal, by al- 
ways keeping up to a year’s copies in this strong, 
handsome cover—neat, clean, intact, and in consec- 
utive order, for handy reference in book-like form. 
Standard cloth over stiff, durable boards, beautifully 
embossed. No screws or holes to bother with. 


Sent postpaid for 75 cents, check or M. O. If you’re 
not highly pleased with it, return it in the box and 
your money and postage will be cheerfully returned. 


THE FARM JOURNAL, Washington Sq., Philadelphia 














peas to o Mount 
Specimens like These 





BE A TAXIDERMIST 


Learn at home by mail to mount and 
birds, animals, game- heads, fish 
eam fur and make fine rugs 
and ro! ang oking teresting and 
eins. ena. navickly eae learned in 
spare time. Save your with Bn peswate 
— room and home with finest of art. 
taxidermy your hobby. 
Old reliable school—100,000 laates, Suc- 
cess teed 


guaran’ \e mounted 
specimens and mount for others. Big demand for 
e work. Have a business of your own. 
money in spare cme for athletic goods, 
a traps, 8 and vaentions. 
—S TF Grasp It. Write today, 


Beautiful illustrated book, 
“How to Mount Game.” 

lermy. ns of photos 

of monies specimens. Tells how you roo learn and 
earn, arr one who + pate, or likes outdoor 
life should have this Wat Just send your 
name and address. rite today. No obligation. 


Northwestern School o of ¢ Taxidermy 
5658 Elwood Nebraska 
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wit keep your home, store or 
church comfortable! Allthe con- 
poten of city gas but cheaper. 
Burns 10 hours on Hogs | of oil. 
No = Wak Re lor. Portable. 
Heats the whole house. fgg ns safe. Weighs 44 lbs. 
Mrs. Senften, SBien, Nebr., “It was 23 below 
zero Sunday, but The Everbrite” kept us warm and 
burned 25 hours on one filli: 


ing.’ 

Please Make This Liberal Test 

The Everbrite representative in your county will offer 

zou! a thorough test without risk or expense. If you wish 

keep this economical and puexoenmere heater he will 
make you a very attractive factory price. 

F ee Ee E eus Send name tod for descriptive 

literature and ‘‘ home test’’ offer. 


EVERBRITE STOVE CO. xcansas Cliy, eRe 
































20 
Bidg., 1147 &. Wineis St, 





Farm Boys in the 
Sports World 
By Jack Werner 














a family consisting of a 


a 2 wife and four children, get 
. 


pare, 9 | ‘O run a farm, maintain 





a college education 
and still have time to 
win varsity letters in 
two sports is no mean 
record. Yet that is 
the story of Tom 
Ellwood, tackle 
and guard on the 
Penn State foot- 
ball teams of 1922 
and 1923, and 
member of _ the 
Nittany Lion’s 
wrestling squad in 
1922, 1923 and 
1924. He was 158- 
pound grappler for 
three seasons, and 
his great strength 
made him a con- 
sistent winner. It 
was his strength 
that carried him 
through in foot- 











ages for his 

weight never was 

Tom Ellwood more than 172 
pounds. 

Ellwood started at Penn State in 1914, 
went one year, then got married and started 
farming in Washington county. The college 
education bug was never quite dislodged, 
however, and in 1921 he leased a small 
place at Lemont, Pa., established his family, 
and resumed hisy college course. Early in 
the morning and late at night he did the 
chores, ably assisted by his wife. 

It took a lot of plugging, but Ellwood 
had learned to do that in his farm career. 
Finally he completed his agricultural course 
and he has since been teaching agriculture 
and coaching athletics in Washington county 
schools, 
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Poultry+grit=college education 
aq €« 





My job at haying last summer was to rake 
and pile up hay. I enjoyed it very much. 
George Costic, Z@y, N.Y 


I had to plant my corn three times to get a 
stand last spring, but I stuck to it and had 
some fine corn at harvest. Some of it was so 
good that I took it to the county fair. What 
about those Blinkers you send to Wide- 
awakes? King Boyce, Zo», W. Va. 


aq 


The Wideawakes 


A Brotherhood of Farm Boys 


Brotherhood Chieftain, Charles P. Shoffner. 
Brotherhood Steward, Werner P. Meyer. 
Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 
Every farm es should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now number 
53,545; 826 clans have been formed. Mem- 
bership Certificate printed in two colors, with 
gold seal attached, 10 cents. 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 
_ and to have a brotherly love for farm boys 


everywhere. 
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Cho 
Boule 


LL but. forgotten in these time 

and labor-saving days is the 

old chopping bowl. No one has time 

or patience to spend thirty tedious 

minutes on a job which can be done 

pleasantly in three with the UNI- 
VERSAL Food Chopper. 


Delicious croquettes, hash, salads, soups 
and chowders are prepared in a jiffy from 
left-overs, cutting down meat bills. 


Four sizes of self-sharpening, keen-edged 
cutters chop food to medium, fine or coarse 
pieces—they cut like shears without tear- 
ing or crushing. It clamps rigidly to the 
table. Powerful leverage of the long handle 
makes it easy to operate. Heavily tinned 
inside and out to prevent rust and assure 
cleanliness. Saves its cost in a few months. 
Over 10,000,000 are in use. 


Handsome Prizeswill be offered 
in each state for the best recipe 
for a dish made with a Food 
Chopper. See your dealer for 
details about this attractive prize 
contest, closing Nov. 15, 1926 


Write for booklet No. 991 showing many 
other UNIVERSAL Helps every home needs. 


Landers Frary | 8 Clark, New Britain, Conn. 





New FREE book quotes Re-f 
duced Factory Prices. In- 
troduces sensational 5-Year 
Guarantee Bond on Stoves, 
Ranges, Furnaces 200 st; . 
and = Beautiful pore 





enamel ranges and senbination 
gas and ranges in soft grey 
and delft blue. Mahogany porce- 
lain enamel heating stoves.Cash 


or easy terms—as Jowas $3down, 
$3 monthly. 24 hr. shpts. 30 day 
trial, 360 day approval test. Sat- 
'isfaction guaranteed. 26 yrs.in busi- 
ness. 600,000 customers. Write today 
for your copy of FREE book, 





7 Bi. KaAlaAMazeo ” 


Direct to You” 





—CECIL COATES, BEULA MICH. 
MADE ONE DOLLAR AN Hour, SELL 
DETS, a patent patch for peed 


MEN 
menting aad in Ca a ry Te package in. ¥ 
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_THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 





_184W. Lake St. Dept. 1169 : 













Your chefes of 
World’s Best Type- 
writers — Underweed=> 
Remington—L. Cc. Smith—Royal or Oliver on 
10 Days Trial at new sock bottom prices. 


Save $40 to $50 
Standard full size—late models with universal key- 
board and all up-to-date improvements including 
back-spacer, automatic ribbon reverse, tabulator, 
two-color ribbon, etc.—completely rebuilt and refin- 
ished brand new. Carries regular 10 year guarantee. 


FRE — 


Touch 
‘ou 


y 

pert typist in ent time; 
either for business or per- 

sonal use. Complete set of 
illustrated lessons, fro 
approved new system, pont FREE with typewriter. 
Send for free eatalog showing typewriters illus- 

trated in full colors. Also explains our trial 

and attractive easy payment plan. Write today. 

INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
Chicago, ill. 


MEAN Ga 
BIG 











GENT 


iven 


This handy combination 
tool is a quick, easy seller. 

15 tools in one. Used daily 

on farm. Does work of one 
man. Low price, big profit. 
Only Tool of Its Kind 
Pulls posts, pipes, roots, small 
stumps: jacks up trucks, tract- 
ors, wagons: lifts buildings: 
stretches fence: splices wire: 
makes cider press, etc. Money 
back guarantee. Simple to op- 
erate. Lifts, pulls, or pushes 
with 3 TON CAPACITY. 
Start Now—Write Us 
Live man wanted in every 
county. Get our sales plan. 

Its a money-maker for you. 


HARRAH MFG. CO. 
Dept. T, Bloomfield, Ind. 
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Those Figure Wizards 


By John Paul Jones 








O you want to become a lightning calcu- 

lator in ten seconds? No doubt you 

have watched some mathematical 
wizard glance at a long row of four-column 
figures and then chalk up their total as fast 
as he could write. Maybe your teacher has 
tried this trick on you. If she has, show 
her you can do it just as well. 

Here's the way it’s done. f At a party or 
in school, if your teacher permits it, ask 
some one to write down a line of four figures, 
then you write down a line beneath this and 
so on until you have, let us say, eight lines 
and their total as below: 

1456 
8544 
8756 
1244 
5432 
4568 i 
3214 
3475 





36689 

The method is simple: You let some one 
else mark down the first line, then you mark 
down the next, using such figures as will 
equal nine when added to the figure above 
it, with the exception of the figure in the 
last column; you must mark down a figure 
in this column: that, when added to the 
figure above, will equal ten. Now, to add 
the columns, start at the left-hand side and 
mark down three, then add the last two 
lines of the column as though there were no 
other figures above them. Your answer 
will be correct. How is this so? Remember 
that you have three groups of figures and 
that you have made ae ge group total in 
even tens, hundreds and thousands. With 
this as a clue you should have no trouble 
understanding the reason, and it will afford 
a few minutes’ interesting thought finding 
the mathematical reason behind it. 
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The Spirit Slate 


One of the best parlor tricks for the Young 
Magician is “the spirit slate.’’ This is a 
trick which has always taken well and al- 

ways will as long as it is shown. Two slates 
are shown, blank on both*sides. The magi- 
cian ties them together with cord, or wraps 
them in newspaper and hands them to a 
spectator to hold. At the direction of the 
performer, this spectator removes the wrap- 
per and finds a message written on one of 
the slates with chalk. One of the best fea- 
tures of this trick is that the slates and the 
writing can be examined minutely, without 
the slightest trace being discovered of how 
the writing came there. 

Two of the old-fashioned school slates 
will serve the purpose well. A piece of card- 
board should be obtained, cut to the size of 
the slate inside the frame. This cardboard 
should be painted black on both sides, to 
match the color of the slates, but small 
enough to fall out of its own accord when it is 
turned to the floor. 

Before his appearance, the performer 
writes the message that he desires to appear 
on the slates, and lays the piece of cardboard 
over it. He is now ready to begin the trick. 
When he shows the slates to be blank on 
both sides, he must take great care to hold 
the cardboard with his fingers. He places 
the slates together with the cardboard on 














Willie: ““What’s your dog’s name?” 

Freddie: ‘‘Crystal.”’ 

Willie: “That’safunny name. Why 

do you call him crystal ?”’ 

Freddie: ‘‘Because he’s always on 
the watch” 








the under side, facing the floor. He lays 
them on the table, covered with a black 
cover, cardboard down. 

The magician then picks up the cord, or 
the newspaper, whichever he is to use, and 
as he makes some remark to his audience 
picks up the slates again, leaving the card- 
board on the table. 

Several feet away from the nearest of the 
spectators, it will not be noticed, as it lies 
on a black table cover. He quickly rear- 
ranges the slates, so that the writing part is 
on the inside, and wraps them up and hands 
them to one of his audience. W hen this 
person unwraps them, the wate | is dis- 
covered. . R. White. 





Go on Ailing and 
= go on Failing! 


Defective vitality, disease and 
chronic ailments will drag you 
down to the lowest depths. Weak- 
ness of body will rob you of every 
chance of a life of happiness and 
success. Your physical defects 
stick out all over you—tell on you 
wherever you go—mark you 
as a misfit and a weak- 
ling. You find your- 
self a reject in social 
circles, a nuisance in 
your home with your 
constant ailing and 
complaining. Your sallow com- 
plexion, your ‘anaemic look, 
our nauseating, catarrhal 
eed your nervous fidgeting 
—all contribute to make real 











STRONGFORT 
Builder of Men 


men and women shun you whenever you try to 
mix with them. 
You can’t afford to drag through life, half dead, 


wretched. You can be restored to h health, vigor and 
strength. I will help you out of this pit of despair if 
you will just tell me of your weaknesses. 

WRITE FOR MY ORES BOOK 
In it I sum up my 25 years’ experience in restoring men 
to vigorous manhood through “STRONGFORTISM, 
Science of Health and Strengt Get your cone of my 
wonderful book. It is priceless. Write 

LIONEL STRONGFO ORT 
Physical ith Specialist for Over 25 Years 

enme weeecce, "ona THIS ptf. aa weencees 

LIONEL STRONGFORT mearirerE 

Send me your. FREE BOOK ae and Conservation of 

Health, Strength and Mental Ene: 

















Name 

Occupation Age 
Street 

City State 











Skin Troubles 


Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you can be rid of pimples, blackheads, acne 
eruptions on the face or body, barbers’ itch, 


eczema, enlarged pores, oily or shiny skin, 
simply send me your name and address today—no cost 
—no obligation. LEAR-TONE tried and tested in over 
100,000 cases—used like toilet water—is ‘simply magical in 
rompt results. You can repay the favor by telling your 
Friends: if not, the loss is mine. W TE TODAY. 


E. S. GIVENS, 489 Chemical Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Learn How to —!) 


In 20 weeks, the System of Jimmy DeForest, 
World’s Greatest Trainer and 








s 

teaches you ali there is to learn about box 
Every 6 months 30 are selected from all classes 
and recommended fo leading romoters for en- 
cae ia awe for famous book, 

xing. ** full of valuable information, 
——— a —— ghters and pupils who became 
successes over night. Enclose 10c te cover cost 
of ne etc. 

MMY DeFOREST BOXING COURSE 

347 ma dison Ave., Box 2711, NEW YORK CITY 


RSE of tes’ 
po Rinpont 


antage. Turn yor 
—start making mone 
now rich, starte 


eA, CAPITOL DY SCHOOL, Dept. 17 M 
bi“ 631 Penna. Ave. N.W.,Washington, D.C. 


MEN BUY YOUR HATS DIRECT 


From manufacturer. Save unnecessary profits. Send for 
catalogue. Model Hat Mfg. Co., Dept. T, East Grange, N. J. 
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Feeding the Winter 
Birds 











MONG the many questions we have to 
answer is this one: ‘‘Is it natural to 
feed the birds; and if we do feed them, will 
it not spoil them for doing the work Nature 
intended?’’ Conditions are much changed in 
bird life. There was a time when it was not 
necessary to erect bird-houses; but now we 
must if we want to attract them around our 
homes, especially in thickly settled places. 

The natural 
food of winter 
birds has been 
practically de- 
stroyed, and if 
we want to at- 
tract birds and 
keep them with 
us the year 
round, it is nec- 
essary. to feed 
them through- 
out the winter. 
; ‘ As soon as 

the bugs ap- 
A good feeding-house pear in_ the 
springtime, the 
birds will desert your feeding-stations. This 
has been noticed by all trained observers. 
Feeding the birds during the time that 
their natural food supply is at its lowest 
ebb, will help you draw the birds closer to 
your home, prevent many birds from starv- 
ing, will keep some Of oyr migratory birds 
with us throughout the year, will bring a 
better understanding between birds and 
mankind and, in addition, have them ready 
for the bugs when they appear in the spring. 

The foods generally u are suet or other 
fat, pork rinds, bones with shreds of meat, 
cooked meats, meal-worms, bird-seed, nut 
meats of all kinds, buckwheat chaff, hay- 
seed, crackers, crumbs, cracked corn, hemp- 
seed, millet, whole or rolled oats, pop-corn, 
pumpkin, squash and sunflower seed, rolled 
or boiled rice, wheat, cut-up apples, lettuce, 
cabbage, carrots, etc. 

Put out some fine gravel, sand, grit and 
siftings from coal ashes. 

As to feeding-stations, birds are not par- 
ticular. A food-tray or -shelf may be put on 
a tree or pole or fastened against the house. 
Wind plays havoc with the food on shelves, 
therefore boxes or houses built with a roof 
will protect the food and also the birds dur- 
ing stormy weather. 

Quails must be fed on the ground, so a 
small lean-to should be built; the food can 
be placed under this. 

See that the birds are fed regularly, and 
give us a report of what you are doing for 
the winter birds. 
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Some folks have the poetical impression that 
humming-birds make a specialty of bathing 
in dewdrops. I have seen them use several 
methods of bathing, and one was to get under 
the spray of the hose while I was watering a 
lawn. Here on my little farm I have hundreds 
of them, common as honey-bees. They have 
a great liking for bright-colored flowers and 
take especial delight in my beans with red 
blooms; there they scrap and fight all day. 
I often watch their frolics.and stunts. They 
seem to like best the little irrigation ditch of 
sparkling water, where I have watched many 
of them bathe. They sit right down in the 
water and let it run over them for a few 
seconds and then fly to a tree to rub on the 
twigs a while, and then take another sit in 
the water. J.W.H. T., Calif. 
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The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 

The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 

to study and protect all song and insectiv- 

orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 

906,649 good folks have signed this. 

Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 20-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Safer Than a Good Farm Mortgage 
Federal Land Banks ECAUSE back of these Bonds are the massed 


are located at: 1}; 
> eae sage’ first farm mortgages from halfa million farms, 


Berkeley, Calif. worth double the amount of the loan, That’s why! 

Cone Cc. Because the peony payment of principal and interest is 
ne Sao uaranteed by all the twelve Federal Land Banks with com- 

Louisville, Ky. Fi ‘ 

New Orleans, La. ined capital and reserves of more than $65,000,000. 


aha, Nebr. 


Spokane, Wash. FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


Springfield, Mass. 


St. Louis, Mo. Interest 44 %—Completely Tax-Exempt 
Wi yan Denominations: $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, $10,000 


When you need a loan, ask the Secretary-Treasurer of your local National 
Farm Loan Association about the mortgage that never comes due. Or 
write the nearest Federal Land Bank. 


Send for FREE copy of Federal Farm Loan Cir. No. 16, “Financing the Farmer” 
Charles E. Lobdell, Fiscal Agent 


Federal Land Banks, washington,D.C. 








They’re so good and so easy to get 


Carl Aufrecht, of Illinois, has a record you’ll be glad to equal. 
Around the first of last July he wanted a Banjo-Ukulele.’ On the 
19th of July he received just what he wanted, free and postpaid. 


This splendid gift was sent to Carl by The Farm Journal as his 
reward for turning in only 5 two-year subscriptions. You will 
easily get that many in an hour—or an hour and a half at most. 


Choose now from latest list For Men, Women, Boys, Girls 


Our‘new rewards are the best ever of- On the new list are rewards for you. 
fered. Wide selection, first quality, They’re especially selected for all ages 
latest styles and models. Send for the nd tastes.. Print your name carefully 
new list of guaranteed rewards. on the coupon and send it by next mail. 


nae an a ene ge gn ga ie NE ese. Mail This Today ee ee ee 
To The Farm Journal, Dept. FR-1, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send the list. Free gifts interest me. 


Box, Street 
Name or R. F: D. 











Post Office State 


it Fuss With The Muss of Old 


Kerosene Lamps 
New Bright—White Light For Every Home 


At last you can throw away your dirty, dingy, oil lamp, and have the brightest, 
whitest light for your home or farm. Right now, for a limited time, 
A G E N Ts I am making an amazing offer to quickly introduce my wonderful ; 
patented light invention. Table lamps, hanging lamps, wall lamps, 
MAKE BIG lanterns —for every room and outdoor use. Gives 20 times light of old 
MONEY wick lamps at half the cost. No chimneys to break or clean, no dirty, greasy wicks 
Sikes atiiininaieal to trim, no soot or smoke, no foul ance on Se agaemae! — 
big money write me 300 Candle Power or es See pebithee f Light pe A ep 
quickly for sales} daylight, soft, mellow, easy on eyes. Equals electricity or gas. Lights with match. 
plan. No experi-| Easy to te. One of the most economical, gr impr ts and advance- 
ence required. Big} ments in home and farm lighting of the age. 


season now on. * 
without risking penny. Write today for big, 
Address me person- 30 Days Trial attractive, descriptive catalog from which to 


ally— say —*‘ send! select one of many handsome desi 
° ans. Be first in your locality to write and get 
agents eectat One liberal money saving introductory offer. Send your name and address today. 


fit Off 
4. C. Steese, President, 
meneonee THE AKRON LAMP CO., 211 Lamp Bidg., Akron, O. 
FACTORY PRICE 
; - : — SAMPLE $1.18 
O_o ae : 3 for $3.00 Postpaid 
on : a “a Send for our 100 
A GENUINE $2.00 KNIFE FOR $1.18 POSTPAID a page free Het and 
Handy y capee og weg ye! knife best for mospanien, apecte- : RAZOR” 
handle. German sliver finish: blades hile tested; HAND FORGED ~ MAHER & 00. 
FROM RAZOR STEEL AND WARRANTED. a yes bg = 
2 = eam Established 1871 
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WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 





and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good Health 
Products to Consumers. Start your own busi- 
ness. $150 to $400 a month and more clear 
profit made last year by Guldner, Pa., whose 
sales were $15,092; Parlow, Wis., sold $18,635; 
McGraw, Calif., $12,139. Be your own boss. 
No selling experience required. We supply 
everything—Products, Outfit, Sales and Service 
Methods. Profits increase every month. No lay 
off. Steady year-round. Lowest prices. Best 
values. Most complete Service Rawleigh 
Methods get the most business everywhere. For 
particulars, write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT. PN 8718, FREEPORT, ILL. 




















Increase Your 


Milk Profits 





spring. arane with more and 
better ‘milk. kis much cleaner. 
balf the 


Com- 
plete 


catalog 





on 
request 











Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 


5574 Roosevelt Road Chicago, III. 
World's largest makers of clipping and shearing machines 














Don’t Pay For 
4 Months 


We will send you an Olde Tan Metal-to-Metal 
Harness and you don’t pay us a cent for 4 





months. 30 days’ Trial. Returnable at 
our expense if not satisfactory. You should 
know about this improved metal-to-metal 
harness construction. Metal wherever there 
is wear or strain. 


, Write for 
@7&, FREE Book 


of 
latest harness model els and teling all about 
the real old fashioned Olde Tan leather. 
BABSO ABSON BROS., Dept. 25-08 
2843 W. 19th St. Chicago, Mi. _| 


Men Prepare As 


Firemen, brakemen, colored train or sleeping car 
porters, write for application blank; experience un- 
necessary; first class roads, no strike. Name posi- 
tion wanted. Simple home study course. 


Railway Institute, D nt. 41, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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‘What Do You 
Want to Know? 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, as- 
sisted by a large corps of research in- 
vestigators and practical workers and 
advisers, are at the command of each 
and every one of Our Folks. They are 
pemnannl te answer inquiries and give 
advice on questions referring to any 
branch or phase of farm work, farm 
life, farm home, farm activities or gen- 
eral farm conditions (including legal, 
veterinary and medical matters), this 
constituting what we call 


National Service 


Questions are answered in The Farm 
Journal if of interest to the general 
reader. Others are answered in per- 
sonal letters, provided the inquiry is 
accompanied by a two-cent stamp. 











Questions of General 


Interest 
Answered by Experts 


Smoking Fireplace 


LEASE tell me how to build a fire- 
ylace and flue or chimney. I have 
built a chimney over three times and it 
smokes incessantly. I have consulted 
several builders, but it seems that none of 
them can solve my problem. O. Mc. 
The smoking is most likely caused by too 
small a flue for that particular fireplace. 
Make the fireplace two feet six inches wide, 
two feet six inches high, and one foot nine 
inches deep. This would require a flue 
fully 12 x 12 inches inside; it must not be 
smaller than this at any point. 


Sweetening Cistern Water 


We would appreciate it if you would let 
us know what kind of chemicals are put in 
cisterns to sweeten the water. F. J. D. 

If the water in a cistern needs sweetening, 
the cistern is dirty, and the water should not 
be used until the cistern is cleaned. We do 
not recommend any chemicals, except per- 
haps a small quantity of charcoal. Lime is 
sometimes used to sweeten the water in 
wells, but can not be used in cisterns, because 
it would make the water hard. 


Covering Wheat with Straw 


Is there any value in straw as a winter 
covering for wheat? T.S. A. 

There is difference of opinion on the value 
of straw for winter wheat. Some tests in- 
dicate it is a wise practise. The Illinois 
station, however, in tests lasting three years, 
found that unprotected plats produced 1.4 
bushels more per acre than the covered 


plats. 
a a 


Veterinary Questions 


Answered by Dr. H. H. Havner 
Manger Injury 


Some of my horses have swollen breasts 
from bumping themselves on the manger. 
What can I do to relieve it? C.F 

You can pad the manger, or better still, 
provide a box stall if such an arrangement is 
possible. Bathe the swellings with hot 
water once a day and follow with a massage 
of equal parts of arnica and wich-hazel. For 
a five-day period give a tablespoonful of 
saltpeter once a day. 


Bitter Milk 


I should like your advice about my cow. 
Her milk seems strong—is all right when 
first milked, but gets bitter after a few 
hours. If I boil it when it is milked it 
does not get bitter, but if I heat it when 
several hours old, it curdles. The milk 
seems a bit gargety the last few milkings. 
Can you tell me what to do? I do not 
like to dry the cow up as she is not due to 
freshen for five months. W. M. 

This may result from a condition within 
the udder, or from failure to sterilize milk 
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a Real 
Cold 
Weather 
Garment, 
the Old 
Reliable 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Brown’s ®« Jacket 


and enjoy warmth and comfort on 
the coldest days. Made for rough- 
and-ready outdoor service of warm 
knit cloth that will not rip, ravel or tear. 
Three styles—coat with or without col- 
lar, and vest—all are cut to fit snugly 
without binding. Comfortable to work in. 


Ask your dealer 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
s Worcester, Massachusetts 


SENT ON 30 DAYS TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records GIVEN 


Simply wonderful! The limit 
of cant efaving! ge goat think! 
AG S PHON- 
OGRAPH sent on 130 Days’ 
Trial, and on terms as low as 


$@ A MONTH 


in case you decide 

to buy. Magnificent 

nsec in "quartered oak 

or mahogany piano finished 

cases, equipped with the finest 

worm gear motors, rich toned 

machines — at less than half 

the standard prices—and $10 
worth of records GIVEN. 


Send No Money 
Just a postal with your name 
and address. Only a limited 

of ship) 
on this extra-liberal offer. 
Better act quickly. This is 
a life-time opportunity. 


DAVIS, 314 West 43rd St. 
Dept. 1X146 CHICAGO 


Big NEW Book the waytoa 


better Job or a Business of 
Your Own. The Big New Book 
of theAutomobile Industry—the 
Big Free Book of the Michigan 
State Automobile School will start 
you on the road to success. It will 
show you how this Great Suc- 
per # Auto Trade School can 
train you for a bigger job with 
— pay—for a business of your 
Get into the Big - Paying 
‘Automobile Business and be your own 
Boss. Home Study or Resident Shop Courses. 


Learn the Auto Business in Detroit 


Without any ex just a liking for mechanics—you 

can learn the auto business from A to Z in a short time at the 

Michigan State Automobile School—the factory endorsed 

school—in the heart of the industry, and get into Big Moneys 
The Big FREE Book tells how. Write for it T Today 
MICHIGAN STATE cium SCHOOL 

471 Auto Building Detroit, Michigan 


9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 
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FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO.. 2633 S. State St.. CHICAGO. ILL. 


ramouW MITE FLAME BURNER 


your old kerosene lamps and 

ith a brilliant soft, 

white eke Non-breakable steel mantle. 
No soot. Relieves eye strain. 





\ million satisfied 
tock ce © aeons coins 8 for $1.25. 
ets. ips or 3 
7 not satisfied. 
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utensils thoroughly. I have known of im- 
pure water supply to be the direct cause. I 
would change the water supply, if possible. 
Seald all utensils with boiling water and 
expose to direct rays of sun. Give the cow a 
pound dose of Epsom salt and repeat with 
a second dose in four days. On the grain 
feed give once daily for a ten-day period a 
tablespoonful of saltpeter. Be sure there is 
no irritant in the pasture or grain. Spoiled, 
irritating or rancid feed would cause this 


trouble. 
Sheep Pull Wool 


We have four ewes that pull their wool 
and also pull it from each other and eat it. 
Please tell us what can be done to stop 
this practise. E.S. 


The pulling of the wool is due to the 
presence of either ticks or lice. It will not 
be possible for you to get rid of these during 
this winter period, but you can help allay 
the irritation and destroy at least some of 
the lice by dusting insect-powder over the 
worst parts. Sheep ought to be dipped 
two or three weeks after shearing, when the 
weather is warm and when there is no danger 
of cold because of dipping. Most sheep 
men use a solution of one of the standard 
stock-dips. 
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Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 


Making Wine and Beer for Home 
Use 


Have people the right to make wine and 
beer for home use; and if so, is there any 
limit as to quantity, and must it be made 
from fruit or other produce raised by the 
maker, or can it be made from materials 
purchased by him? Citizen, Washington. 


The Eighteenth Amendment to the United 
States Constitution forbids the manufacture 
of intoxicating liquors for beverage pur- 
poses. The Volstead Act passed by Con- 
gress defines intoxicating liquor as any 
beverage that contains more than one-half 
of one per cent of alcohol. And the federal 
officials in charge of the enforcement of the 
Act have construed it to apply to. all in- 
toxicating liquors or liquors having over 
one-half of one per cent of alcohol, even 
though they are in the form of fruit juices, 
to which nothing has been added, but which 
have merely fermented. 

In many cases little effort has been made 
to enforce the law against farmers’ making 
cider or wine in small quantities for home 
use, but their making such beverages is 
clearly a violation of the law as it now 
stands, even though from materials pro- 
duced by the maker. 


Chattel Mortgages 


Is it lawful to give a chattel mortgage to 
a person outside the state? And what 
are the rights of the mortgagee if the 
debt is not paid when due? 
Michigan. Subscriber. 
A chattel mortgage may lawfully be given 
to a person outside the state, but in order to 
give it priority over other liens after attach- 
ing to the property covered by it, it must be 
registered in the county in which the prop- 
erty is situated. If the debt is not paid when 
due, the mortgagee is entitled to take pos- 
session of the mortgaged property, have it 
sold, and apply the proceeds on the debt. 
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Radio Questions 
Answered by Hugh Martin 
Current Supply 


I am sick of buying new dry batteries and 
getting storage batteries charged all the 
time. We have electric-light current in 
the house; would you advise me to use it? 
Illinois. B. D. B 

Using 110-volt alternating current for 
your radio set is not a question of electricity. 
It is a question of cash. You can now buy 
rectifying devices that supply direct current 
for both filaments and plates ‘at the proper 
voltage. Several sets are-for sale, which 





ing set shipped 
30 days trial. 
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MARVELOUS RADIO SET! Wonderful Offer Di 





TO TUNE 


rect from rans 


This marvelous 7 tube single dial control radio set will be shipped on 3 
days trial anywhere in the United States, just to prove that it is the 


greatest long distance receiver made. 


F. L. Warnock, Greentown, Ind., writes: “I re- 
ceived the Metrodyne i in good shape and am more 
than p! withit.Gotstations2000 milesaway.” 

C. J. Walker, Mariposa, Calif., writes: “I believe 
that these one-dial sets are going to be excellent 
sellers. I had no trouble in come in — 


enough to eaten anyone, so o vauw" he Cd ee 
melmoreset.’ 


neo competition. 
Lowest wholesale “a Tostantly s he game dial numb numbers ore every 


No guessing. 
| Eis eres te 


METRO ELECTRIC CO. 








The Metrodyne Single Dial is a 7 tube Tuned Radio Fre- 
quency set, approved by America’s leading radio engi- 
neers. Highest grade low loss parts, magnificent walnut 
cabinet. ag metal parts are finished in 24 karat 
gold. Genuine bakelite panel, artistically designed in 
gold. Easy to operate. Only one dial tunes in all 
Stations. Dial is electrically lighted. 1,000 to 3,000 miles 
on loud speaker. Powerful volume—clear, distinct recep- 
tion. Shipped toe your home for 30 days trial. 


Write? 
Get our offer 
before buying @ 
radio. Read the 
hundreds of 
letters from 


in the world. 
An amazin 
value. A tal 
or letter rings 
complete in- 
formation, 
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*9 Dept. 308 Chicago, lilinois 





















Treatment 


guaranteed to end spavin, thoropin 
splint, tendon trouble, side bone and 
shoulder, knee, ankle and hoof lameness. 
if Save-the-Horse Fails, 
your money is romans: 
Send for Gree beck tee port ck con iltestrated erated) 
sults and — 35 years are treatin 
horses. All ven p. 4 free Write today 
TROY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
321 State St. Bi » N.Y. 
mente oy is sold with signed guaranted 
or sent prepaid. 











Men wanting forest ranger, mail clerk or other gov- 
ernment positions, write for particulars. - 
MOKANE, 234 











DENVER, COLO. 


CLEAN OFFA BOG SPAYIN 


or thoroughpin promptly with 
Absorbine. It is penetrating but 
does not blister nor remove the 
hair. You can work the horse at 
thesametime.$2.50at druggists, 
or postpaid. Describe your case 
for special instructions. Write 


for valuable horse book 4-S free. 

A user writes: ‘Had one horse with 

bog spavin on both hind legs. One bot- 

tleA bine cleaned them off. Horse 
going sound and well.” 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG US 


W. F. YOUNG. Inc. 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. | 











GETS’ EM aye 


store 








0: 30 Day's Trial: 


Tate sit te mage, to, procpastve Severs, 
es: Fite, efter jo made to 
year. ee 
¥ testimony of nearby users 
a — up to 4 times ae 
meen. Very easy to and operate. 
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A tramp in the rain, then—lame muscles 


WAS SO STIFF AND 
SURE HE COULD 
HARDLY BEND 


As good as hew next morning 
after simple home treatment 


After tramping around all day with 
wet feet while out gunning, a Phila- 
delphia sportsman found himself so 
stiff and lame he could hardly bend. 

“T went to work but had to come 
home,” he writes. “I applied Sloan’s 
Liniment freely and went to bed. I 
was as good as new next morning, 
thanks to the quick and sure action 
of Sloan’s.” 

Sloan’s gives real relief because it 
doesn’t just deaden the pain. It helps 
the body to throw off the cause of 
the pain. 

Apply a little lightly, without rub- 
bing. Right away the stiffness and 
pain ease up, as fresh healing blood 
is sent to the sore spots. 

Geta bottle. All druggists—35 cents. 
Dr. Earl S. Sloan, 113 W. 18th Street, 
New York. 
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Franklin Institute 
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Booklet Free. Highest References. Best 
Results. Promptness Assured. Send draw- 
ATENTS examination of Patent Uffice records. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 € St. Washington, D. C. 
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‘ oe 
need only to be plugged into an electric light 


socket to begin work. 

The whole question is, ‘‘Have you that 
much money to spend to save yourself the 
trouble re expense of using batteries?”’ 
And that’s a question only you can answer. 

Electrically, the new devices are good. 


Government Radio Control 


I don’t understand this fuss over broad- 
cast stations and wave-length licenses and 
so on. What’s it all about? 

Pennsylvania. Mrs. A.W.S 


Too long a story, Mrs. S. Briefly, some- 
body has to run radio. Herbert Hoover has 
been doing it. Some stations said they 
would do as they pleased. Hoover has no 
legal power to make them behave. Congress 
could. give power, but is too busy with 
politics. Whole situation now waiting for 
Congress to act. May get around to it this 
winter. 


Crystal Set Distances 


I have a little crystal set which I like, 
but can hardly hear the nearest station, 
which is a 500-watt station twelve miles 
away. Is that right? 
Wisconsin. “Hopeful Henry.” 

Generally speaking, Henry, the crystal is 
a delusion and a snare. Unless you use a 
carborundum crystal with a battery, the 
crystal is usually out of adjustment. When 
it is working at its very best, it gives faint 
signals, though I once heard 300 miles on one. 

If you want to stick to your crystal, how- 
ever, try these: Double or triple your 
antenna, and see that it is 40 feet from the 
ground at both ends. Use two grounds. 
Buy the best ear-phones you can find on the 
market. Use the best low-loss coil you can 
buy, and the single-circuit hook-up. All 
your other troubles will then be with your 
crystal. 

When you finally get disgusted and go 
over to electron tubes, as you will, write me 
again. 


eS ek 


Health Questions 
Answered by Dr. F.O. Hendrickson 


J.C.,N.Y.: There is an organic cause for 
pains in the head that are unbearable unless 
relieved by some pain reliever. If your eyes 
are not at fault, it is very advisable to have 
your sinuses examined and X-rayed. It is 
very probable that your trouble will be 
found there. 


A. C. A., Va.: Carbuncles often become 
quite serious, some even having proved fatal. 
It is best to place such cases in the hands of 
a competent physician. If they reappear 
from time to time, it may be due to some 
constitutional trouble. Vaccine therapy is 
useful for prevention. Opening,the carbuncle 
and destroying the infection with tincture 
of iodin proves very effectual. 

W. P., Ohio: A chronic nasal discharge 
with considerable odor is_ suggestive of 
atrophic rhinitis. This condition is difficult 
to cure, but it can be relieved by douching 
the nose morning and night with a pint of 
warm water, adding a teaspoonful of baking- 
soda and a teaspoonful of table salt. Follow- 
ing the douche, apply a 5 per cent scarlet red 
ointment into the nose. This should be con- 
tinued over a period of several months. If 
any sinus infection is present, it should re- 
ceive treatment from your physician. 
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“Johnny,” asked the teacher, “‘can 
you tell me the difference between 
macaroni and spaghetti?”, ‘‘Maca- 

_ roni has a little more wr around 


the hole than spag 
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Agood old Friend 


Remember theold-fashioned 
mustard plaster Grandma 
pinned around yourneck when 


you had a coldor asore throat? 

It worked, but my how it burned 
and blistered! 

Musterole breaks up colds and does 
its work more gently. Rubbed over 
the throat or chest, it penetrates the 
skin with a tingling warmth that brings 
relief at once. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, it is 
a clean, white ointment good for = 
the little household ills. 

Keep Musterole handy and use mn 
the first sign of tonsillitis, croup, 
neuritis, rheumatism or a cold. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jars & Tubes 








will send you—FREE—this wonder catalog of 
radio peregrine coumane over 2000 items of 
everything in RADIO, including all the latest 
Sets, panes Fog Parts, at rockbottom prices that 
Vn, 
5-TUBE SETS AS LOW AS $24.90 
LATEST 1927 MODELS 
Table and Console models with built-in loud 
speakers. Beautiful, genuinemahogany and wal- 
nut cabinets. All sets at amazingly low prices. 
SEND FOR BOOK TODAY 
We cannot begin to tell all about this wonder- 
ful Radio Boo Soy send letter or postal, 


and this bargain radio catalog will come to 
absolutely free. Write Today. peretacs foes 


RANDOLPH RADIO CORP. 


180 N.Union Ave., Dept. 129 Chicago, lil. 











RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD SPORTING RIFLE 
$10.45 





Shot using the eo 0, ‘s. Arey celiber 
30, Mod. 1906 ¢ eight, 
, Lenath, 1 inches; are ches. red 
bolt handle. pes ce, ges, 
Bee ool aa ein. Web cart " Belt, 40 cents. 
Tents, cots, M apsecks, 
haversacks, Outin: Suits, one helméts, Saddles, 
bridles, Bugies, lariats, Medals,etc,15 Acres Arm 
Goods. New Catalog 1926, 
372 pgs., fully illustrated 
torical information of all A Mil 
Eectols ie. -Colts) since1775, with allWorld 
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501 Broadway, New York 








what you want here and save money. 
best in completely built-up a Ao ge sets, parts 
tlectriéal supplies 











EST 1927 EDITION 
es of the newest develop- 


auto and . Orders filled same day re- 
ceived. Write for free copy NOW; also please send names 
of one or more io fans 

BARAWIK 565 Monroe St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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ODD MENTION | 


The wild November comes at last 
Beneath a veil of rain; 

The night wind blows its folds aside, 
Her face is full of pain 
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the country. We were certainly sur- 

prised the other day when a man came 
over where we were working and asked per- 
mission to hunt woodchucks on our premises. 
But after all, shouldn’t he ask? If you or I 
should step so much as one foot in the yard 
of a city man, we might have something of a 
time to explain why we were there, and the 
chances are we might turn up in the town 
lockup unless we had the owner’s permission. 


We can’t help our names, and it was rather 
unfortunate that a celebrated surgeon was 
named Kilpatrick, because when he was about 
to perform an operation on a Mr. McGuire, 
Mr. McGuire inquired, ‘‘What did you say 
the doctor’s name was?”’ When told his name 
was Kilpatrick, McGuire replied in an emphatic 
tone: “That settles it; no doctor with a name 
like that will get a chance to operate on me, 
not if I knowit. You see, my name is Patrick.”’ 


Keeping well is a lot more satisfactory than 
just getting well. Some day we will be wise 
enough to pay our doctors to keep us well. 


Few farm machines have to stand more 
abuse from exposure to the weather than the 
cultivator. It seems the most natural thing 
in the world to unhitch from. the cultivator 
at the end of the row when the dinner-bell 
rings, and leave it there, maybe until the 
following week. No wonder it gets rusty and 
the paint washes off so quickly. A small, 
light stone-boat, upon which the cultivator 
can be loaded in a minute, is a handy thing to 
take the implement to the shed or barn. It 
would last far longer if treated that way. 


Use your head when marketing your prod- 
ucts. Don’t ship your hogs to Jerusalem. 


My father had a big boulder in one of his 
meadows. It was too heavy to be hauled off. 
By piling a lot of old stumps and logs on it 
and burning them, he got the boulder hot 
enough so that it cracked in several places 
and then it could be drawn off piecemeal. 

If in November the water rises, it will show 
itself the whole year through. That is another 
popular superstition. Do you believe in it? 


Oe folks often take many liberties in 





How Brazil Nuts Grow 





These nuts are commonly known as 


“nigger toes.” They are the seeds of 
a majestic and beautiful tree which 
grows to the height of 100 to 120 feet, 
and which abounds on the banks of the 
Orinoco River, as well as in the north 
of Brazil. The tree produces a round, 
woody -vessel, almost as large as a 
man’s head, within which are many of 
the nuts or seeds. This seed-vessel is 
very heavy and solid, requiring the 
blow of a sledge-hammer to break it. 
When this fruit is ready to fall, it is 
dangerous to walk under the tree. 
These nuts are exported chiefly from 
Para and French Guiana. They yield 
a large quantity of oil which is good for 





* burning. 








One of our horses developed the bad habit 
of pulling at the halter in the stall. We puta 
stop to it by fastening a small chain across 
the stall just behind the mare. She got so 
that a tow string would hold her. If she: 
could just feel something across the stall, 
that was enough. 


In some states the law says we must tie 
our dogs up at night. They get lonesome out 
in a dog-house, and run away before sunset 
if they can. Try letting them into the barn 
with cows, horses and other animals and they 
will stay contentedly. 





Some Beans 














One of our subscribers from Ohio had great 
success in raising the New Guinea Butter 
Bean. From three seeds she raised 23 
large beans, the longest measuring 45 
inches in length and weighing 18% pounds. 
I wonder if any of our other subscribers 
have beaten this record. 











We are getting so many new laws that we 
never know what the next one will be. They 
have just passed a law in Greece which im- 
poses a graded tax on Greek bachelors. A 
decree issued lately imposes a tax of $24 yearly 
on bachelors 24 to 40, and $12 a year on those 
over 40. If we get many more. women in 
Congress all I have to say is that the bachelors 


had better look out. 


o 
Nature cuts up some queer tricks with 
animals. Up in Vermont there are weasels. 
So there are in other states, but the northern 


weasels perform one stunt that those of: 


warmer climates do not. Along in the fall, 
they begin to change from brown to white. 
How it is, or why, nobody seems to know, 
although many say it is protective coloration. 
If you take the weasel’s pelt off, this change 
will not take place. Somewhere in its body 
this little animal must have a_ chemical 
laboratory which enables it to change the 
color of its fur from brown to white. 


The Dead Sea is 47 miles long and ten miles 
wide. Its surface is approximately 1,300 feet 
lower than sea level and at its deepest point, 
its bottom is another 1,300 feet down. A 
friend of ours, who visited there recently, 
said “I don’t know when it died, but it is 
certainly dead now.”’ We guess he is right. 


When it thunders on Tuesday, it is a sign 
of great plenty of corn, and low markets. 
When it thunders on Thursday, it shows that 
wheat and sheep will be plentiful and cheap. 


We do not know if you ever heard of the 
Gaekwar of Baroda or not; but anyhow he 
has achieved a records He has sat upon a 
throne for 50 years. An unusual term among 
Indian rulers, in recent centuries. At the 
jubilee they had, the important citizens sat 
cross-leg on the floor of the palace hall, 
with eastern foods before them, while the 
ruler sat alone at a table in his chair of state. 
In this ruler’s strong-box there are said to be 
jewels worth $10,000,000. Among them is 
one of the world’s famous diamonds, ‘““The 
Star of the South,” which weighs 125 carats. 
All Orientals are'strong on jewels. 


Well, well, Theresa, you want to know how 
an electric iron heats? My little bobbed-hair 
friend, that is a good question. Certain metals 
have more resistance to an electric current 
than others. For instance, copper has a low 
resistance, or conducts a current easily, while 
German silver has a high resistance, or does 
not conduct readily. When a metal has a high 
resistance to an electric current, a large 
amount of heat is produced. This principle 
is used in the construction of the electric iron. 
The iron has wires inside, and these wires are 
made of high-resistance metal. The heat from 
these, when an electric current is passed 
through, heats the iron. There, that’s that. 


It looks odd to me to see a man take good 
milk from his cows, turn it all into the can 
and cart it away for somebody else to use 
and then go to the store and buy a lot of 
bogus butter to set on his own table. Every 
man who does that ought to know that he is 
selling health for a mess of pottage. We 
can’t afford it. If butter is good for anybody 
it is good for the folks on the farm. 


It is a bad day for a man when he deliber- 
ately lays down for himself the policy of 
stuffing his gizzard and feeding his soul on 
husks. If he keeps it up there will be no 
fatted calf for him. 


Who invented the kiss? ’Tis said: We owe 
the origin of the kiss to the custom of wine- 
drinking. One Nicemius caught his wife in 
the act of sucking his finest wines from a barrel 
with a straw. The custom then became 
general for the husband to test his wife's 
honesty and sobriety with a kiss. 


Nature is always trying to “put in her 
oar.’’ Often before now I have found clumps 
of elderberry Bushes growing right in the 
middle of the meadow. How they came there 
was more than I could tell until I tried’ to dig 
out the stuff root and branch. Then I found 
how almost impossible it is to get the last 
particle of root. And it is the little roots which 
are left that start up new clusters of the 
bushes. I have learned that I must do‘a 
thorough job if I would get the best of Na- 
ture. E. L. V 





Pumpkins What Am! 

















All these pumpkins were grown on one 
vine. There were 14, and eleven of them 
weighed 237 pounds. They were raised by 
T. O. Conner, of Tennessee. ‘For one 
vine, I think this takes the cake,”’ says 
Conner. 
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Agriculture & Marketing 
Everybodys Problem 


Agriculture is of basic importance, both in 
life and in politics. 


It concerns both the farmer and the city 
man; they depend on each other. 


The farms supply the food for the towns. 
The towns furnish the market place for the 
farmer’s goods. 


Farmers want high prices. City dwellers 
want low prices. Our function:is to serve 
both producer and consumer with a mar- 
keting system that is low in cost, eliminates 
waste, and is direct. 


Direct Marketing 


The marketing of farm products is said to 
be chaotic, unorganized, wasteful. There 
are at least exceptions. One is the market- 
ing service furnished by the meat packing 
industry. 


This service is direct. Unnecessary mid- 
diemen are eliminated. ' 


It offers the farmer a nearby cash market 
all the time; prepares farm products with a 
renowned efficiency; and distributes them 
direct to retail merchants everywhere. 


Low Selling Costs 


The National Distribution Conference found 
that the cost of the packer’s distribution 
service is the lowest of 17 wholesale trades 
investigated. 


The total marketing cost between the 
farmer and: the consumer is lower for the 
products we handle than it is for farm prod- 
ucts in general. 


For 50 years, Swift & Company has been 
marketing perishables. 


Concrete examples and figures will be 
given in future statements, showing that 
our marketing system is direct and that the 
cost has been cut down to the lowest pos- 
sible point. 


Swift & Company 


sb reba 


President 
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HE hot plate test is a fair test! It - 

shows what happens in your engine. 
Texaco Motor Oil leaves no carbon de- 
posits or gummy residues in the engine be- 
cause it is free from all carbon-forming 
elements—tars and blended cylinder 
stocks. 

Texaco flows freely at low temperatures 
and holds its body at high. It protects 
the engine at zero. It withstands the high- 
est working temperatures. And when it 
reaches the combustion chamber, Texaco 
leaves no carbon. 

Drain out your crankcase and start 
fresh with Texaco. The Texaco Motor Oil 
Chart shows the correct grade. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S. A. 
| Texaco Petroleum Products 
oa 
NO.2 


ie These tests were made 
This is the ‘‘hot plate test’’ with five oils other thes 
which proves one point of Texaco. The smudge of 
superiority in Texaco Mo- carbon froma drop ar two 
tor OF. Tonnes dropped is the indication of an effect 


on a hot plate or piece of : nage 

metal heated to about 800° - Si f multiplied Php 

leavesnocarbon. Thesame sands of times in the en- 
gine. Note where Texaco 


in your engine. It does its ts 
work and leaves nocarbon! Motor Oil was dropped! NO.5 
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ROTECT farm equipment 
with Clear Valspar Varnish, or 
Valspar in Colors. Tools, wagons, 
tractors, etc., all look better and 
last longer with a coat of Valspar. 





Accidents will happen! But when 
wood and metal surfaces are pro- 
tected with Valspar—Clear and in 
Colors—why worry? Valspar is 
accident-proof! 





Use Clear Valspar on your lino- 
leum—when it’s new, to protect it 
against wear; when it’s old and 
dingy, to restore its freshness and 
prolong its life. 


There are so many uses for 


Valspar~Clear an 


RIGHT, colorful, “ well-groomed ” 

rooms, where everyone can really 
enjoy himself! That’s what modern home- 
makers want. And that’s why Valspar 
holds a place of honor among the family 
“remedies” in many households. 


If the dining room begins to look shabby, 
let the family picnic in the kitchen for a 
day or two, while someone gets busy with 
Valspar. Result?) Woodwork and furni- 
ture good as new! 

Or maybe it’s the family car which 
needs refinishing—or the porch furniture 
or the kitchen walls. Perhaps it’s just a 
small job—Billy’s sled, the lawn-mower or 
Grandmother’s Boston rocker. 


Indoors or out, wherever paint or var- 
nish is exposed to wear, weather or acci- 
dents, Valspar protects and restores. 


Sveryone his own decorator 


Valspar is a wonderful boon, also, to the 
man and woman who want to keep their home 
up-to-date. With Clear Valspar, Valspar Var- 
nish-Stain and Valspar-Enamel the latest 
vogue in interior decorating can be duplicated 
in any color and type of finish, whether this 
means giving the woodwork an enamel or nat- 
ufal wood finish, or doing over the furniture 
with varnish, stain or enamel in any color. 


“Qaterproof and easily cleaned 


All Valsparred surfaces — no matter what 
their color or finish—are absolutely water- 
proof and accident-proof! They can be 
washed repeatedly with hot soap-suds, spat- 
tered with oil, grease, acids and alkalies and 
be exposed constantly to storm or sunshine 
without cracking, blistering, fading, or even 
turning white! 


“Ghe Valspar Colors 


Use the coupon below and get a sample of 
Valspar in any of the following colors:— 

Valspar Varnish—Clear. 

Valspar Varnish-Stains —Light or Dark Oak, 
Walnut, Mahogany, Cherry, Moss Green. 

Vals par-Enamels —Red—Light or Deep; 
Blue—Light, Medium or Deep; Green— 
Medium or Deep; Vermilion, Ivory, Bright Yel- 
low, Gray, Brown, Orange. Also Black, White, 
Gold, Bronze, Aluminum and Flat Black. 


in Colors 





Be gee of Valspar-Enamel will 
make your old car look like 
new again—at small cost. 





When you haveseveral odd pieces 
of furniture that don’t match any- 
thing else, acan of Valspar Varnish- 
Stain will work wonders. New 
things from old, at trifling cost! 





Give your trunk, canoe, tennis 
racquet, golf clubs and fishing 
tackle, a coat of Clear Valspar. It 
will improve their appearance and 
make them last. 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 

















and Enamel supplied per person at this special 
price.) 


15c extra. Print full mail address plainly. 
ID. . + 5 peckesgbseeetsenesancna® 





VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 
I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece for each 40c sample can 
checked at right. (Only one sample each of Clear Valspar, Varnish-Stain 








Clear Valspar . 0 


For Valspar Instruction Book with Color Charts, Valspar-Enamel 
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The famous Valspar 









VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 
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